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ABSTRACT 

Collected in this volume are the papers prfeserftea at 
the 1978 Chief State School Officers Summer Insti^u^^* The prognm 

, waf devoted to political issues in education and focused or* a mmb^r 
of current educational problems* Political issuer yare^ discussed in 
relation to a nui^ber of areas ^ including federal ^duc^ioa. 

, prlotitiest federal-state relaxions, the^ education-state gSvernBent 
relationship r local control of education, school finance' refor^^ 
competency testing^- vocational and^career educatioap oxlingual tad 
biculturai education, teacher education and certification, past and 
future trends* and curricului refbrm* Each is#ue yas examined in the 
light of four interrelated guestioas: What actors are inVoiired in the 
decisions? Htfat, ends do they seek and hctf? Hhat rcaiiocatisns of 
pOiier# financial support# or other resources will have to ibe made to 
aatisfy varifgd interests? and What action^alternatives are o^pen to 
state school, officers? Presoatations were^ade by noted scholars and 
^ pracfcitioners* (Author/J«| 



* ' fieproductions supplied by EOas are the best' that* can be aafle * 

* ' fros 'the. original document* , * 
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Foreword 



Every year sinc« iis incepiion In 1970, Tha Chief Siate S^lioo! OffiCttf^i. 
' Summer Insiiiuw hm focused its au^niion on some pi^r^a^vc and signin- 
cant educadonal issue. Over ihe years, as discy&$ion centered on a cur- 
rent topic, om pNtrsiitent qu^iion kept arising" *'Whai aie the poUiical 
considcrailonsorthtsissu^?" - 

Thi^ year, rheferore^fhe Counci! officers chose W devoie \ht* 1- 
siituie program to an oxaminaiion of soma ol the poiiiical Unt .u- 
cation k sai^itng a nuinber of current educational problenis fu^ . aysis 
of ihetr political implfcationa. Each mw was e^^amincd in the lighi of 
four interrelated questions^ 

1, What actors are involved in the dwaloni that must be made? " 

1p What ends do ihey seek, and how do they propose lo reach ihcie ends? 

3* What reallocaiions of power, financial suppon, or o^ef rejources 

will have lo be made to satisfy the varied interesis? 
4, What action-alternaUv^ are open to chief state whool officers? 

To bring ext^t knowledge and fresh Insight to bear on these issuer, an 
outstanding group of seholafs and practitioners was assembled to serve 
m Insiituif faguliy. Their pr^ntaiionst coniained h the rollowing 
pages, provide the body of this Instiiutf report . 

As in previous Inititute salons, the major presentations were but- 
troscd and illuminaied by the lively participation gf the Chleli Ihem- 
lelves. The panels, the qjitstion-and-answer sesstons, and the informal 
dtscussioni with the speakers consiltuttd, a significant part of the meet- 
ings, too voluminous Ml complex to be reported in 

The papers pr^ented below, though not a complete report of the 
Institute, will give the reader a sense of the llvclin^s and timeliness of the 
isiu^ addressed, and providt an overview of current political issues In 
education. ' ' 

Kenncih H. Hansen 
Institute Director 
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Chapter I 



Political issues In 
Esiabiishing Naiional Ediicaiion Priorities 

(Federal PoJicyniaking in Education 
19 Pfopostiions and 5 Proposals) 

by 

Samuel Halpyrin 

Direc(Qr, Insiituie for EducaUonal Leadership 
George Washington Universiiy 



Americans always had a iove^hnte relationship with Washington. 
Q^otit Wallac^ism. Nixon's **New Federaliim/' Jifnmy Carter, the 
anil-atablishmanf candidaic. Shock waves Ifrom Propoiiiipn S3. Th^se 
are only a few of th§ npniffsiations of Amgri^a's uneasy encounier with 
tht realftl^ of Bsg Govtrnmcni mii m ilogane^ffd accDmpanimonii: 
Ekficit spCTdirig* Galloping LegiiNlive and Judicial Inicrveniionism, 
Creeping Wureaucracy, and thelikf * 

Orjnstead of slogans, wo till jok^4 
—Like the definition of Washington as **a stimulaiing and beauiiful cUy^ 
suf roundi^d on all fdui sid^ by rtaliiy/^ 

--Like the puzelemant of two Sadies from the Middle West who were ob^ 
serving for ihe first time the ar^Ucs of our U,S, Hdui^ of Repreiemttivcs, 
When the voting bells went off, and Members and pages scurried in every 
direction, one visiiing lady lurned to ihe other with alarm In her voice 
and querW^ ^'What's happening?*' Her Iriend replied, with equal 
alarm, "I don't know% but f think onq of them must have gotten Soier' 
--Like Rhe chief state school officer who died inA went to HelL One day 
he was commimlcaiing with another chief still among the living. The sur- 
vivor asked his departed Mend what Hell was roally like and received this 
answeri " Well, llrst of all, down here we*ve got tmUS. Ofnces of Edu- 
cation^*' \ ' ^ \ 

tec me list some proposiUons abou! fed ifal policymaking in educailon 
and offer some modw pfcsc^ptions w improving our current policy^ 
makfng apparatus. . ' ' 



J^OiJTK A!, mvm in liDUCATKIN 



The Educaii0nal Arena * * 

To understand educational policymaking in W^Bhingion-"Or\ifrUi^ 
Slates, lor ihai mailer— nc^d lo hiari wiih a ffank rc^ugniiion uf soma 
uf th^ salieni fmiuwH ot ihc coiuempof at y Am^r Iwan cdu^aiiunal ^iri^na. 

L NrnmHtm Parllclpanis— The^domain of cducaiion is occupied by 
Uio^KancK oT ^fc^cncic^. i^rpi^n!/<l?i(^!^^ J^nd Mru^^p^ s^lio^i? ilf^'i^fic fi^*"v!^ 
and \i&m mmi be lakcn inip account. The shmr number of linvolved,paf* 
ciiTipancs m3ku% n ese^cdingly dil flculi to. carry on rarionai dialogue, lo 
wieci etfecfive mmm o( mubilj/ifvg public Mippon, lo antidpaie de- 
m3nd5, aWd fo eMi^ate, even approximafely* the conHequcnceH ofpubnc 
policies, decisions, and progfams. ^ 

2. i)tc@ttinili2ed l}€thlmmMn%^Th^ iang^standing decentralii^auon 
of auUiuf iiy and7cvpon?*ibt!iiy that characierim ihe educaiional sy^iern 
in the U.S/— j>orn many points of view, one of Us most eherishcd fea- 
tufes--increassngly aggravaip^viwo Hn^ fl|f competiiion and cminicn (a) 
among lay per ^ons and prolcisionab v^i^i Iha sradiiion of local control 
through elected boards; and (b) among levels of goveYnment^sfatei lo- 
cal, and national Both lines arc $iibje<\ to sjiifiing balan^ of pbwcr 
an^ inflyenca aniong ihe two seti of potanffal opponcniB and are cru- 
cially interrylated around such quesiioni m] Who should take what re- 
sporLMbjIUies? For what quality of ^ueaEiofml'ser%'ice? Rendered to 
whom^ Tension is further exaccrbaied by new claims to tegiCimacy, for 
example, for **cgmniuniiy contror* and ''parentaUn*>olyemenL" 

3. Fieiioniiilsoit Fragminiailon, ConnieUng Go»li^Wheri"che, increase 
iftg number of active ^nlfcipanis and the stjuggle for control ar«? ca^p^ 
bined with the efftcw of loeletal compleMiiyi^ pluralism, ^nd tiighly $pe- 
cialized role^ and functions, destabilfiing hiiioricai trends are greatly in- 
tensified. Among the most notable of these irendi are: the presen^^e of 
strong factionalism in ^ucational policy and poticymakingi the dfVn^ 
culty of coordinating educatiopal purposts and resources in a highly 
fraginefited dtliveryssyiiem; and Iht uni^p^ied and ynlntended impact 
of major events and unrelated decisions on educational goals and 
achlevemems^ These **uncau^d** and accidental events and resulting 
conditions severely complicate the difficult tasks of fenisufini accouota^ 
bility aiid forecasiing the results of policies and pFograms, 

4. 0ifney|i lo Improvt-^artisan eonnict, distrust among leaders and ' 
groupSvpoof Of nonexistemcommunication among key pariicipants, op- 
position among apparently equally Qualified e,xperts, and jurisdictional 
competiiion each test, shape ancf complicate policymaking processes and 
prweAires. Esseniially the same faciors thai itiake effective policymak- v 
ing dif ficuli also staiid in the way of efforis to achieve Improvements. 

'Ri£h3fd C Smdtf, Dlfmrn «r ih- Menhon C^icr. Ohio SiWunhcnhy. c^^ouadsd 
ihe%e pomifi mj^n of a poitqf fofinufaifcin pt^m^ for Ihe ImiHute for Edu^Ai ianal Lead* 



5. No SMnnui Kducatlim Palic> anU No Agi:ntf> Respofi^ibl^ fur Per* 
ftirfnanc^ of ¥4umi\im Follc> milking— t^^ mi rc^uU of \hc lorcgoing 
cowsideration^ h ihai {l) ihtfi^ n ^o^o\m^m. ^^itbiy shared, ur cli*;irly 
undcfstoml **naiiunal policy*' Tor siippofUng and sJfcn^ihcning ih^ ah- 
siracciun catkd 'Mhe nauu^rs ^ducaiianal i^y^fcm*'; und t2i m mAmh 
lion* ag^^iKy or group of ufgoni/iuianH has ^icccpted rcsponhihilKy lor, ur 

ing pfoccH\ Of far improvin^^ boih cducaUiifKi) pulicynKiMng and Us 
pfoblcm'HoUinii ^intciufCH and pnHr^^se'^. Needless ^iiy, i\w lack at 
agrctrf **nnijonui policy** doc> nu/ imply lUc dy^^jrabiliiy ot a clo^^cd idv- 
ology or a nitigk. ovcrdfchinK plan. Whai is nMssing* hu^Hcvtfr, i> a na^ 
lional fi!raiagy for sircngihcning policymaking in cduc r 

Fropo8itlon!i aboiil f ederal PoHc} Making 

Depoiding dn ^vho dm% iWi w\in\m$Ji\m^ arc ai $00 di^nncl 
fcd^rfal cducaiion and mlucatidn-f^laud progranH,^ adminisigfcd by ai 
lea^i 70'cliff^fen! executive deparimenH and agancto. Thusti programs 
Uigcchcr account for over $23 billian in ihecurreni fcdcfsl budgch 

1, Thv Jederal gowtnment'H mumrmis mvolwnwiUs with vdacufiuij ^/fv 
Midom ju$ilped a$ aid 10 improve edticMnh p«r sa. Rrnhm the '^ds" 
uidize eituvmonal imtdutiom as inSmtawnis la fmrsm mure specijk 
goa/^ Some of ihii chief of ihcw, an nieastircd in dollarsf lo help mill- 
lary veterans rcadjuM to civilian lifc^lo advance scicnUna rcHcarch and 
devi^iopmcni (moit oficn in Hpc\;iricd, applied art*a,sK lo combat povurty 
anJun^mptoym^ni, \o irain skilled workors for a lechnologica! sociciy 
and, [hereby, to ^irerigfhcn narionat dtffense, lo improve chc naiion's 
health chrough iraining of health proteibnaU, etc. ^ 

In oih^r words, ''educauon" may be the mode of delivery but ii is not 
the major organi/ing concept for* or the primary ^mended benenciary 
of. federal ptograms. Only when we realixe this cenrral fact can we un- 
derstand why sd much damage h done, m^lly inadvenently, to edtica- 
litonal inaiiuiions and practices by so many cducanon-rciaiey programs 
of the federal govcrhmcnl , 

2. Many ofthvjeder^l^ovmmiml dH^mi iippaas an education rmd( 
from palicm maaed hr mw-educQiion Congressional cammi(m*s ar^ 
(heiNmplenmiiinj^ huremitmdes in d^^ ^ 

, The beu current example of thi^ aetivhy is tax crediti (or payment of 
educaiiogd expenses, vvhose implications for education are vast and un- 
chartcdrf his legislation h con^defcd by moM Members of Cprigres« a^ 
a ta^ me^aure/or more specineally, as {a% reltef for the hard-pressed 
middle (jlw. The bill k handled by the Senate CommiHce on Finance 

iiarv Mu^a\Hm jlme. Se^ Robcn Andr mga, '"The Vtt«f ffom^c Hill*" ChanuiK Apfil 
i9T6 ' / 
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md ihe Hoij^^ Comminctf ift? Ways and Mcraas, ^uh ihe Hou^tf and 
Sinaic fducaiton iommiuct^ having onjy marginaliiipui. 

thh insiance is hardly ihtf fif hi time \hm Congressional cammiuci!^ 
iiavAf d^ali ^iih major educaUon^rclaicd is^u^^. Wc alreiidy have la^ 
cEediU for pmchool and child care Jifxpynst^^. wliafiiable dcducnoni for 
comti^niiom to adiication, fg^ifiaiions an foundation giving, parenia! 

and iraining cosis, variDUs ways lo rreat intomtf from felloyiship^ and^ 
^ >chQ!ari^ip^, and a hO!i! of oihcf f at/educaiiun policies. 

SimilaVly, ihc retint act prahibiiing rnandaiory rciircment prior uU\$^ 
^ 10- can t^vc far-feaching cons^^quences for edueaiional insiUudon^ kti^ 
iheir lendrtf sysiems. Bui this act was considered a labor and and- 
discrimination mea^ure^ wuhoui a full range of Inpui from educaiors* 
□dmmis!rcjitof> jnd facuUy ^ 

Addiiio^al "non^educaiion'* policy arcan could also bv ciicd, each 
wjih a profound influence on educational eas(s and/or educahonal prftc* 
iicmt eneriy, social security Uknaii, regulaiion of i^nsion plans, equal 
employmeni opporiuhiiy, oecupaiiqnal safely and hcaUh, and so on. 

Even ihii 'currtrii bW^ lo ereaie a cabi^e^level Depariment of Educa- 
tion are b^ng consii^red by Congr^sional commliiw on organliation 
and operaiioni wUh only peripheral comme 
. ganuinee^pcfiisC'ineducaiion. 
3. Mosi f^defal programs arm from mmwt sodal fbrcm rmhcr than 
from ihe primary effom ojeducmors. thus, World War I created a re- 
^ponie in the Smilh-Hughes vocaiiona! educalion acu maMive demobili- 
' zailon afiir World War U led lo the^Ghbllls; Spuinik sparked the Na* 

^ ' lional Defease fedueadon, Ait; the War on Povtrty and the civil righis 
revoluilo^ Tueled Mead Stari and* a year later, Title I f ESEAi persis- 
tent uneniploynient eontributed to the Comprehensive Empioyment and 
^ Training jAcrand ihe Youth EmploynieiTt ^tnd Demonstfaiton Projeeti 
Act* and so on* '/ * ^ ^ 
* r Here and there, educaiors m^ged to cateh hold of one of th^ 

; waves nf: massive social change: Snd^eie able to graft on programs of 
more gcner^ized cducatibniU slgnifleiuice* For e^wnple, ESEA Title I 
and the social and poliiical forces thai brought it into being also carried 
along ESEA's old Title to strenphen state departments of education, 
Title III, for innovative supplemefiiary ceiners and services. Title II, for 
improving school Itbrari^ |ind instructionaJ materials. Similarly, the 
■ * War on Poverty's Eeonomic Opportuniiy Act of 1^ provided the loco- 
iri^tve power for enaciing such long-st3^ied ed^^iildoal ptograms as 
Adult Ba^^ !idueationandCdttegeJS/ark-Study* 
4* Far from having b^en the principal archiiects^nd e^pedfters of major 
federal education programs. America^ educawh gineMiy ^u-^^rf to an- 

. ^ ■ 'PA.. ^'Afg CHfCfSifiiinaiion in Employm^i Aci Mnm^mmii oj > i^/* April 6» 



CHAPTER I ' )l 

tkipQiiff and m afivocah altiUomfar fhe pwh!em%^wdetiymg ihe major 
uphmwk o/piir time, thm, the Wjf Hinqny, ihr civil f ighis rcvaU^ 
don of Blacks, oihaf minony^vand ^omciu (lie f;jr reaching P I, 9^ |4J 
pnd S^ciion 304 siatuces fdanng lo hanUicappcU p^fhons, the ne>^ irug- 
$lu over age di$cfiminaimn— and many oifi^rs--iaw iimHi idu^aiofs in 
a rwiivc, faihcr ihan proaciive. folc. Ev^n wor^v^, ihm imk of invtilve^ 
nieni dn4 ihcii uUcn ncsiiuiii anU iard> wnifx nuu Uiy U4> causcU nuiny 
of itfe plainiiff groups Co idcniify in edu^asors and tfduauion **ih^ 
crny" they were ^^rnking lo defcai. As a rcsulu in iod nuiny aros of our 
4«ieiy soday, ^4mmon--^mpmiMy, cducauonal odminisiraiafi— are 
as cuipablc— by minorisics af all rypes, by the disabled and handt^ 
cap^, by kmim%H, by d'liii righis atiivi^cs, by ihV poor and amm^ 
ployed, by child vicvclopmani and day^i:are advtKraies,' and by a signify 
cant putihm ul Mudcnib of aji jga, pattnis, and latpaym atlafgc. 

One imporiani .corollary of ihi^ proposllion is that cducaiofs in 
Washington ofl^n Mand alans wtien wc d^iperaicly nc^d Mim. Except 
for ihQ mpmb lobbying skills and poiiiical brawn of tho AFLdO, 
which has long bc^n educalion^s single most affeaive advociife. educa^ 
Hon lacks dependQbk merngt syppari. 

6, Federal inyolvgm^ni in gducaiion, is staled ^rlier, has been juiiindd 
in a number of imtmmeniQi waySt hardly ever as an end in iiself. Simi- 
larly, (he roles (akm by the "Feds'' m iMr mvolvemeni with educaiion 
varygfediiy over tm&. Comider ihcw^ distinci possibilUics^ 

^ * T)w Siimataiivc Rofe, wherd^y ftderal caiegoricaJ aid is us^d as an 
inceniive lo get people lo^do Homeihing ihai ih« '*Fedi*' consider desir^ 
able. This^ole in^ludgs "framing ihe issu^,*' lhai Is/preifntlng prob- 
kms in a partieular way (wiih or wirhouc accompanying dollars) so that 
orher polkymakcrs and public^at large gradually com^ lo nm them 
ihroygh that frame or lens> As e,^amples. Head Sian caialyi^ed a basic 
change in the way we have come lo ihink aboul ^ly childhood develop- 
mem, while Ttilc I and relaied programs popularised and then insiiiu- 
Honali^ed, in exircmely ^hon ofdef» ihe newly eniergeni cDncepi of com- 
pensatory eduearlon. ^ ^ 

• Rmeorch and DewhpmM, i.e., the dhcovery and d\mrmf\a\\on of 
new knowledge or Improwed^pracf ice. 

• Si^rme md Techmcui As^iisimce, using federal ^laff to he!|> ^tate and 
local cdttcaiional yntls. this also includes the iraining of educaiional 
personnel and leadership, 

• Sforal Leadefship^miQmpim io aiier or establUh prioriiies and com- 
municaling idea^ throiigh WaHhinglon's *'Bu!ly Pulpii/VtFor e^ampie, 
e^chcmatlons fDr yocanonal Hdricaiion and Right to Read.) 



jal Affain ^oi-rt to drlcf^ Head Sm^ (tom ihc propb^d depafiflnent pf oJucarion afg a tt^ 



* ilvfiVf\ih\ni t\f supputi tPfOfmiJftn^ Cosh, a folc lorn UwcuWiJ, v»Hh. 
the fCikral ^tujre ai \hc dcmcnmy^^c^mdMs -cdhKmidvi^l hill usually 
largcicii m onc tlufd. 1 hcfc.iiic, ul course, mj|o? kUcni? ('fogfiUU^ ig- 

Kir, need bj^t^u MuMfni iiiKsriJi^sl a^M^iancr pro^f jniv In pahcymukcf 

ui on ihe ir.iwks unMuuriufK), SCvdcnH and chcj* par^nf^ ca|! ut %vhunn 
siKtdcnMily, can vtJitf I aic lUAhJ^J u mcaMjfc ui irc^Uuin in ilmt ch^^ 

aiiJiun. ItfdcfUl daljafs .irc nllOHi^d to ilow iniu !hc ^i^ni;ra! rc^cniics ui 

IS pf^tn^ly ihis aiKffugy, no^ b^ifi^ viguiouUy urged fur grjdcv K-i2. 
iliaiijAJffuniiy enjoys ^mnicin?^ p^jHiical appcaL no* ihQ ifcidiUDnai cMior^ 
lauun^ 10 tfnacmicni of gcn^fal teleral aid f o cduc^iion 

• 7Vi^ Re^uiaian /ate. ^hkh sh^h noi ^up{Hmd lu happen, utnch 
/ fc^ly vwaniifd lu happen, bui which. nomiihHtandmi, tias ti^pp^ncd. 

From fim^ !o iim^, Washington chiingc^ ii^ *^i^naK. Insre^d playing 
ihtf fxft^ of grai innovaror and Mimulafcir, m ^^h the ca^^ m ihy mid^ 
1960^1 Wa^hiagron lias inaeaiingly ^cirn inulf a strkirfive frndQt of 
pfogVam^ to aid ihis pmr and ihedlsadvaniag^d. Tiili? I of ESEA, Ri^d- 
based ^ludani financial a^^istafice in hi^htfr cducaiiun and* re^cnily, aid 
"l ifer handieapp^ have become the thfwmulii^billion dollar ^'Equa!- 
Accp^." pi!!af> on ^hich moq of ih^ uducaiSan itgi^nda ha** bmn 
built. : ' 

Incf^singly, hoi.vevcrt wnft accompanying dollars lo ca^e ihe pain-- 
or ^iihoui %mh ^mMm aid— Washiniion has assumed an imnmn^y 
regulaiofy, siandafd^^euing role B^mnis^ buf«aycfais and Congreii- 
men, iw, have combined w ptodmsi laws and rcgulacionsaha! arc i^cn 
mof«r demanding and pr cs^ripiive. 

7\m shifting emphali^— which ld« «oi rcgafd m any ^ay ^ompSel? 
clabaf aied by several uihc*r pf ttpo^ilians^ « r 

, 7. UgWalors are heavily aufacted by the chaJlange of leiklaUng, of 
^puning one's p^^onal siamp on ihe live^ or 220 million Anmk^m, of 
'^making ii" In one orihegreaieii maehogamei of our Ume— auihoring ^ 
Mc's bwi^ bilh in simple? %6fd$, moif^lesislaiofs tmlay belitve iheir job 
is to !egis!at«. Bui. as rectnily as itf^i a very large perceniage of ihe 
Members sa^ iheir legislative role^as primaryy a coniervativf one: mp* ^ 
pihg ntw lotia! pfoifams from bm^ born, arid prpmmt dommnt in. 
'-ftf«is>ftom beingMifidermined by the esaeiment of new legWaiion fa- 
vora^f to challerig^fr groups, Legislailve rtrsiraini and the nepiive pro^ 

f 
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teciion affbr^^ by lazy l^islaiors iaye vawsheA along wich iWe Eisen- % 
ftoweMm Imagi of ilif py town WasW 
• ofthtPotomaG. ^ ^ ^ , ,i ■ / ' , 

8* Legiiiative activism 

E^Miim. Brown, tau^ penrtiylyama A^QciQtlonfqrR^^ " 
mnd a^host l&er^knQwn coun w forth om or i ' 

' V morerfespqmes^ihusaddW^^ ^ ^ . 

9. And thtrt Is Iht activism ipawned by tht EKecutive Branch's 

iitmingly irisatiabit nted to^^" 
: U ^^^ f^^xttm^^^wmm. in which ih§ leadership ^ 

^ ates its role larplf In ffii^ ' 

inantiyi feeeh cut^fr^ Would-b^ appoihttei have not 

" been sejecied primarily for Ih4lr abnity lo mike seme out of the 130 or 
I so dsiiparate programs in HEW's Ediwation Division ind to a^ure the 

Congr^ arid the taxpayer that tifcse ^ 

well; Rathtr, the name of the game seSms lo be: what dramatic aciioii 
can the new appointee cake to get l^ii^ his 
^ new iriitiaiivesi to use his transient averageofl^ than two years in 6U 
nee in order to "make wave/* to pt notfted for sel^Uon to the next 
rung of national achievement^ 

10/ Rnally, there is the aciiviim spurred on by a'myrlad of sorihe^no 
'education Inmost gfoups./rh^e^ctefailoni; prpliferaiing at the ran f 
one or more per week/ sefei(' to get i *jCloser to the action" that affects 
them and to show.chi^ir corisiiiuenis back home that they are **doing 
^ something.'* The quick^i ^y to do this is to design an amendment, 
mandate a certain actionvtinKtfMdih^ 

an entirely hew CD|icept tot jegislatiyie Intervention* Since Me mbew of 
Congress are eager to pleasei ftw Members today would risk constitueni ^ 
\ ire by teUiiif a supplicant "t^ fool notion and we don*t tieed 

^ any more iawsT" Lobbyists s ^rn that there is a sponsor tot 'any 
idea anifl a reasonably good chWce to se^ ./ 
n ^:toacdstly» doesa'i^do muiih claimag^to other i and provides its - 

? , potential sponlS^fwlihfspAaw ^yorable ^publicity and tl^ - ; \ 

^ other appjUrtdflffi^ordemocratic* . Z^^&^r-v ''\ 

^ ll* Notoniyjs "pdUcy!' ftactlonated Wthe^ ' ' ;^ 

>^mission'K>riente^ executlyr agfencies, hm thir^lsno one in ihefideral cit^^lip^ ^^0 

gbaut^ducQiipn ver^ much fit all . V J 
^^^^ responsible, ^r some S13\r\ 

bllHon iii ^federal programs (about half the total apprbpftmed for educa-'^ 
%t^tion and f^' programs which* in the:iahgMage tof*the U^Sl Budget mrtf "^^fQ^^^ 
i^ ^^^beneficiaUo the interests of ediwaiipft/ but which arei noi printtfU^ 
educatlpfial ln;purpos(^^ is at thf lowest grade of the federal executive 
- icile; such,: h§ has n^ clout wiirt distant secreiarl^, under sM^e* 
^ lari^ or, secretaries in other executive agencies^ many of whom jue rm'^'^-f/^}^ 
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^ iponsibN millions and , even bttiions or dol^^ qr Mera) ^rogrMis 
with highly ifgntflcam £01^^ American education. Whaitm^ 

his^nonal charactertiilai may be, the Commisitontr ts today a riimof^ 
league figure In Waihingiqn poiieyma ^ ' ^ ^ 

- Secretaries of HEW are enorihoysly busy and harrl^ creatures, daih^ 
Mg from welfare scandds to the dangers of food additives, from contain^ 
^ mem of hospital costs to thed^^egodon of colli^es^ from Head Sim 
and diy care to feeding i^ntlrs for senior ciiiiensrffom cigarette 
cancer to fraud and abuse iti the social s^rity system. While lome skre* 
lari^ have iubiianUal inter^r in educati^^ not. While some 

' secretarii^ try 'to tnisttr the-Mmplexhyyof educatsonat programs » most 
leave their power in the hands of Uttle^known^relatnmly tinaceountable 
s^tal assistance whose influent generallf far excels that of the A^ts^ 
lant Secretary for Educatioii and the Co 

(nier^xecuitve branch coordtnatlan is inark^ by its absence. The 
Fedmi lnteragency Commitiee on Educatlom established by executive 
order in I965» do^ useful technical work butbas no authority and little 
credibility; . . " VAv ; ' 

V FractionalUatron also cba^acterizi^ the' Office of Managemem and 
Budget, whose charier is certainly ctear enoi^h to support irueragency 
coprdinaiion^but whose relatively imall staff is brgariized^aiong rradi^ 
tiqnal and parochial lines-^e«g; health, educaiioni manpower, defensct 
veteraiis, etc/.A particul^iy gross cMnple of this parc^hlalismi the 
OMB examiner for vocational and ad^lr education is libt even in the 
same orgaiilzmionat unit as the 0MB examiner (or GETA and man* ^ 
power and training programsl even conver^tlon, lei aloneyoordinatiqn; 
is accidental, not panned. ^ r 

Not since 196S has aiiy iinglrlndi>1dual or group of indiviayals served 
as White House aSvLior or fo^r^int^r education^ Individuals on the 
NiJcon Dom^Uc Council or Carter ^mesiic Policy Stai'f who concern 
themselves with edu^tion'do so only intermititntly, have little clout, and 
tiifn over with uns^ttUng ftequ&n^.pften their very fdenihjr ii^one of 
W^Kingion*rfcwwell*kepi secriis* ^ 

And, finally, pr^iden^ devbte exc^ time to ^ucationp^ 

One of Mr: Nixon's edu^fibn ald^^iJmat^ that the^resldent s^ni no 
mof^ than 20 hoti^ on eduction i^^ durihg his entire tenure, and at 
Iwlhairof that d^t with cris^ in d^^r^tion aiid with cantpu^ no-* 
rat. Currently, by Mn^ner^s owrVadmt^^ 
yhai rarely ^is^ ati a Oibinei meetliig . « . in W^hington; The qnly 
Ctlmt it dm ari^i^ when ihere tsa leg^ qti^tion Involving civil rights or 
the atlo^ion of ftiiids. « > . (Ediication) doesQU have thg 
Impdnance that k mrrants In o democratic and Irrt socieiy/ 

^12« Not only is ^ucatlon policy ^aped in a host of fri^tionated^ set- 
tinpr but the principal p0ll^makm and so romte wiih increasing Jm 

tton&^ent. During the frbmi Jol\n F, KeiiiWy*s litaii^^ 
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.10 i^ay* ihtre have been 9 ^rttari^ of HEW and 15 Commissioners - 

^ ;^ndbng'tfnhacungCommlisi^^ 

For ihe briier part of Chte the 
Ctongrt^. Incimibeni MtmN d^ired i6 do so could eaiity rclurn 
to Congr^jind /continue td build up stniority^^d ex^rli^ in eduea* 

; iion. But all of that has changed ^ weU 535 MOTbers of Con- 

gress, 3^ not fn office when the EienientaFy and 

S^dnda^ Educa^ Act b^^e law in 1^5^ yi^« at least 60^80 

' Members ^tl not r^rn, moirthrbygb voluiit^ relif|me^ts. More hn: 
portant^of the 37 cu]^h^i M the House Committee on Educa^ 

I tie^nd Laborv only iia^ w Ih^e have 

announced thWr 

The^ro^ of thb ple^e oP^u^e dikontiruiity is the simple 
proposition that j^mr and ir^rnnc^ gr^itaie to ihe su^^ 'No one 
( in W policy than 

Carl 0/ PerMnii« bhairman of the H^use of Repr^eniativ^ Cdmmitiee i 
on Education and Labori who, overly wi--four yews mor^than the 
total life of HEW^ha^ and pirliamthtary ex- J 

y- pe^ise, pdlitl^ LO^UpS^ and 4mrhense edibility as man ^ho both 
> N^ir^ deeply about educati^^ and who hard^eyer los^ an educatiohat 
; ^ struggle* Much tKe same can be said foi^Mveml^hU House colleagues 
paf tlcutarly^ Johji BrademaSs'^ Willi toij Fbrd and Frank 

Thdmps^ AJbert Quier To these may be ad 

iyt a bipiurtisan Aandftil of Senators on^ the^auihoriEini toinmittee-^pe^ 
■ d^Hy Ciaibor Jacob Javits--ani anoiher handf^ on the two 

appfopriaitorir comtnittett^y^^eri 1^^^^ Dihiel Dave 
■^i^sRotert^ 

} ; ; ippre thari^ien-- 

^hb^ praim troy be unsung In Boise and Bosion, but wh<^e effective- \ 
nm has won thent a m and evert ftar Jn^ - 

various parts of - Wi^hihgton's edueaiionatestablishment. . % ' 
>^ Similarly^ in the bui^ucra^p veierans ^d siii^ivors j^rield tmp^ ' '\ 
H innuencey if jenerally on a naftower ca^vs^ than their ^pitol Hill Jiaff 
■::Munterpart$. " -mn'/^ ■ ' -'^ V: .-^ -- - ' - ' ■ 

^*X4* Eduiotiori 

r; ^ pemocratiC'Repiibfican splits were commonplaces fbdiy* major educa* 
v lional authorization Wlls regii.ier voi^ similar to the 87*X (Senate) and 
k4(M-7 (H^ 94-142, the Education for ' 

all Handlrtipped ChH unprec^ent* 

ediy Iifrge^ SS li^^W^ 

ondary^Eduwiion Act (H*^ IS) which passed the House of Reprwnta- 
; lly^ dfl^uly IJ, l$78» by the vote^^f JJWOrEverf the GOP su 
billofft Ashbrook/which^lled forih^ iradlilonal Re* 

public educational prewlpiion of block grants, was defeated^y a vote 
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of 290-79, with 61 Ripublicans voiing against the proposal and 61 voitng 
forii- 

One oCfehoet of this relative decline in paftisanship is Uiat legislators 
and intereli groups are encouraged to a inort aclivist stance. When ihey 
koow that l^islative 4ccompIishmtni is relatively easy in edueation,^ 
eoptraited vinih the enon^^^ dlfneujiy of enacting^ ^y* energy legisia* 
rioh, they tend to legislate il the mor^ I . . * 

While pany d^ignacion may not be a wholly reliable predictor of 
Congr^ional behavior on educational issu^i several related proposi- 
tions may help to differentiate Demomiic from Republics feJCccutiVe 
adminisirations. In general, ascendancy— as noted in vthe Eisen- 
hower* Nixon and Ford terrosS-slgnab a low level of educational activ- 
ity, ranging from **Wnign negl^t" to m active hostiHty to federal in- 
volvement in education; Nlxc^'s ''New Federalism" .i^as tnarked by 
numerous acrimonious encounters among the. White Housed the Con- 
gress and the ^ucational community as the flm 'sought t^ hold down 
the level o/ eduwiional s^ifding, to terminate numerous Congi^iiunal- 
ly-mandatW programs and, thtough genertl and special memie ^har'mg, 
to reduce Washington's **Bully Pulpii'Vrole in educational affairs. 

Further, Republican AdmlnisirattQn poliQr can be characterized as 
*Top Down/* flowtag from strori|ly heldide^^ viev^ about the 
quite limited natuire of federd ^pomibiliVy/ KeyJridivIdual^ ; 
lani to the Pr^ldeni John Ehrlichman and ONfB ITirectQcUlaicr HEW.^ 
^retary) Caspar (*'T!he Knife-*) Weinb^ger Di^ete the Eey shapes of 
policy toward ^ucation In the Niwn yMTS. / ' ^ - 

In D^mocraitc White Houses^ on ihe oi^icr hand, raWipant activism 
and much fuzzier ideological preference dominate the^ cducaiional 
agenda. Pr^ideht Kennrfy accorded educational legislation an ex- ^ 
tremely high priority, but di^ with ^moit his entire 24-paft program ei* 
ther defeated or in limbo, LBJ's legisiativ^ activism Is, by now, almost 
legendary. Pf^ident Cirter,: in hb second year^ has prestnted a budget* 
and a legliilative progmm iiKce^ing in s^e anything Washington has 
seensmceihemid-Sixli^.' , ^ 

In contrast to the BepuWican **Top Down" policy emphasis. Demo- 
cfau teem to opOTie more nearly from a '^Middle Up" policy base- Un- , 
dcr JFK and LBJ, edu^tTon/^mnussloners FfMcis Keppel and, Harold / 
Howe, Asuisiant Secretary far Legislation Wilbiu^ Cohen, and th^lrjm^/ 
^mediate staffs in HEW were the most influential shares of policy. Nei- 
ther the White House nor the bureaucracy were particularly setninal in 
formulating the Democrats' aburidaAt progtmns, . , »^ • 

^ today, the locus of iijftuence in the "Middle Up" policystrata aire the 
3Ms— Mike O'K^fe, MKk^ Smith, Mike Timpane. O'Kecfc. HEW's 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Planning |uid Evaluation/Education; 
Smith; USOE's Assistant Cdmmlsiioner for Policy Studtes; and, to a 

Toiiitm p«e« Incrni5e ow th^ prcvioui year &pd wm $2 billion higher ihm Pr^* ^ 
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Iciser cxieni, Timpane» NIE^s Pfpuiy DirSccoir/ arc widely regarded M 
ihc major shapers of Executive Brancli>|dticational strategy* There are, ■ 
Oft occasion, other key acrorSf especially Benjamin Heineman, Jr.v Exec- 
utive Assistant to Secretary Califano, and HEW, Under Secreiary Hale 
Cliampion, Close observen of the 1977-78 legislative ;foi;muIation cycle 
rcj;K»rt that, their inji^olvementy^ 

15* Tlie key|j«)fcK>fitions» however* Sf^ ihm Democrsik Administmiiofi 
poticyhwking iends to ciusiet Mth Brqnch 
than under {he Republicans, v 

'I6i And refiirdlm o/lKstipn, thbpollc^^^ tends to 

be far more vigorous/QCtivfst under the Oetnocrats. " 

17,.' The rale of research and evaluation in the shaping of legislative and 
yptherpublie policy is extremelflimitedk Not thit all decisions are "strict- 
^ iy political" or ?*irraijonal,'* m the man on the street apparently ^ 

Iteves. But we do Inow— from the work of journallitsv political scientists 

and other trains observei^— that ^licymakersV personal views and 
^ ;ihDsc-pr their respited and trusted friends, impact of the media and as^ 

surnptiofis about the economy, count for much more than systematic 
. prCK^es of inquiry. Indeed, bne highly regfjded student of the Con- 

greisv io^^eighted list of eleven variable affecting national legislation^^ 

l^ted in|Pormat!on from Congre^ionaLhearings as seventh down the listr; 

Qerieiat Accounting Office reports and other independem a^e^ments as; 
J number dghir policy research reponi m number nine; pro- 

' gram,evaluation studies m nurriber eleven; 

Ul Micymaking Jneretnenta^^ 

policymakers are loathe to harm extiting Arrangements or ^ reduce exi- 
j isting^ benefit^, ^ecuti^ btireaucrats^Troo, are seldom willing to 'con^ r 
template a world ife no^oym which e^^qnhing iaris Vfrom scratch." 
Despite PPBSy MBp, IBB and other tt^k for tnprerorderly decision- 
nwjcing; the test imgle prodip tor of tomorrow*s policy Is likely to be 
found in what b happening tcnJay. Executive branc4i budget- recomttie^n^ 
datlons tend to be approved by ^he Gongf ess in some W ^cen t of the; 
c^^^Peviations are n?ore likel^p bepn the upside inahe case of exisl- 
ing progjrams and on the downside in\the case of Administration pet 
' projects and assorted **new initiatives." 

:19. When all is said aiid^done* educational policymaking in Washington 
v ^ mostly Ancerned with^dpllars, not i^ith pedagogical and phitosophici^f 
^jconcef^ Entered on teaching and leaning* While much of the decision^ 

making priKress is enveloped in arguments over what is - -effective educa- 



{!)labert C Andrlnga, *'Elei^^ Factors Innuaitdng F^€^ €dy^tl6ii t^fgUlation/' S<e, 
Thomas 1%. Wo^anm/^'Congrm. Informition and PotieiipikiH^ for Poitsccondai^ 
'Education: 't>bn*t Trouble Me with the Fans' t^oihln the tnstituie for Educatlonai 
Slji^iim^\p*% Ftdenifim at the Cmisrix^ tmpmying Educationtt PoUcymaklhg V^mti- 
ingtoii, pages 79 98. - 
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^m^^' Washingion's primary educational Qctivliy is to QllocUf mourr^s 
losome^beneficiahmMile, by mdireclion, denying thim to othm. 

This is nbt inotiid^d lo dismiss the Washingion policymaking p'roc^s 
as merely a thmJy aisguistd siruggle ov^ wh^ pays and who belief its— 
pUhough ihs? is m\ an maccuraie so much as an incomplete description. 
There are deeply he!4 values which help to .r*,^lain much of Congres^^ 
sional and Exccuiive Branch behavior. Equity aud access, for example^ 
are genuine «ncefns of numerous policymakers In the Federal City. And 
their concerns go to the very heart of the process by which dollars (and 
relati^d iKnefits) are ultimately distributed. Equity in employment, ^uity 
in acc^ lo'public information, faif pr^edures for notiricattont rule* 
making, accountability, and the like, are all dimensions of that process. 

short, if dollars are the name of the game, one must s^ill master the 
highly complex rules and the variety of arenas in which that game is 
played. - , 



Prtscriptioni for Improvfiriint 

Whaifvfl/tfa//d/i does one place fih all of the foregoing description and 
analysis— assuming that you accept it as a fairly accuraic representation 
of reality in Washington? Undoubtedly, many will be appalled by this 
^'gigantic jne^.*' Some will see in it horrible ewmples^^of ignorance, in- 
competencf and even evlL^ Perhaps most frightening of all, as David S. \ 
Broder $Mggested1n a refeent column (H^osW/if/M Pas/, Ju^ 
is the picture of policj'making out of control.' . .^people aVe prepared 
to ded with malevolence; they're not prepared.to 4eal with the idea that 
no one is in charge,*' . ^ 

Extreme fears are unwarranted. What lias tfetnldes^ribt^d is riot neces- 
sarily **bad** if one believed that rn^in^ accompMics diversity and uU 
thnaiely protects democratic fretdo^n. If one doe^npt want an overarch- * 
Irig federal presence in educa^fen or a trul^ "efficient delivery ^s^in'' in 
Washington; perhaps there is \1rtue iii' What t have dtJfcribed as a Jciiid of 
permanent disarray in our policymaking apparatus. ; 

Yet, we cani and ought io, try to tidy up as rrtuch of the iness as possi-^ 
bk without sacrificing the benefits of diversity that survive and thrive/ 
in,the interstices of the federal policymaking complex* Ftet^ewith, then* a 
. few mod^tprescr^tions for improvement: , ^ ^ * / 

vi* A Cablne^it^vet Dcpjvtm^ 

well become law in 1978. While most of the rhetoric advocatlni^such a 
depaftment-is ov^blown, ajftd ex^tations in many quarters are un^ea- 
sonably high, I heR^e thaf a department could accomplish the follow- 
ing: , , ; ^ „ . _ 
• elevate thc'status .otcdueation within the fedetui bureaucratic esiab- ^ 
ifshment and improve edycatloii's bargaining powcr^ A^ 
other federal agencies; ' ; . . 
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, r • provide a fuH-iinie, high*Icvel ^siaff in the leadership of the depart^ 
^ went, whp wiirbc concerned exclusively with cdufcatlonal i^iies instead 
of a bundled o^|)^^iversions; - 

» lead to a gradud realignment of education decisionmaking centers* 
panicularly through r^hufding of Congfessional committee jurisdic- 
tions, Ofntrc of Management and Budget examining units, and the like; 

♦ reduce the number of separate policymaking centers for education and 
lead to a reduction in the number of k^ participants who shape educa* 
tjon drjisibn^ In the Executive Branch',, . 

• assist in the coordination of a feditral educational policy within the Ex- 
ecutive Branch by establishing a focal point and an advocate for educa- 
tion's primary interests. 



Z. A UniRed Stile FronlT^Only recently, Washington has become aware 
that the concept of **staie- Ms not $)monomous with chiaf state school 
officer. Indeed, intergovernmental relations is the. Federal City's new 
**in*' concept. Each Executive. Branch agency is now required to desig- 
nate a significant officer to act as liaison with governors, coiinties, cities, 
l^latures, and other governmental units^ Increasingly^ Wa^hingtonv 
policymakers are inquiring whether recommendations presented to them 
are supported by all. par/is of the state policymaking community. More 
pointedly, they art asking not to be placed in a connicr situation with ed^ 
ucatlpn asking for one policy while governors or legislatures pursue qult^ 
another. " . \ 

The recent attempts ot the organizations such as the Council of Chief 
State School Officers to forge con^mon policy and to coordinate repre- 
sentation to the Congress and to the Executive Branch should be encour^ 
aged. As limiied resources coj^t under increasing pr^ure^ policymakers 
Will be more inclined to support policies which are promoted by politi- 
cal^educational combiries, ^ther than by what they regard as the --spe^ 
cial pleadings" of educators alone, . * . .. ; ' 

J. Coalitions ^th Non-Educatf^naf droups—It follows from what I 
have argued earlier that we in e^ducation need to end our relative isolation 
from many of the major social forccfs arid interest groups in the nation/ 
While opinions will differ as to whom education ought to align with, 
^educators cannot go it alone without the mutually reinforcing support of 
other professionals in human resources, in the civil rights movement, and 
among the various portions of society which sec in education a key to 
ftheir struggle for^o<pLbetterment*it"will not be sufficient for the Coun- 
cil of Ghief Siate School'Dfficers and the othcr national^ucatipnal 
asiocialion^ and offices simply to itnprove the quality o^iheir lobbying. 
Foft'in today's educational proliferation, there is'^i^^ inherent cancelling- 
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oui process which must further isolate and wtaken the claims of educa- 
tiorTon other segments of the socltiy. 

As several keen observtrs of our society have noted, consensus has 
broken down in our country at many points;' Bui if Araerica is to iurvive 
as a vioble and decent society, a new social consensus mast be forged. 
Such a consensus, hbwivtr, is not possible, without mofally conscious 
and poljiically asiute edueational lea.dershlp at its very core. 

4. Mnking Ihe Hard Cholcw— In ihe severe resources crunch which is 
now 50 widely predicted, educators will need to make tough choices 
about what kilftds of federal assistance are essential, and they will also 
need to do something new: yigoiously oppose other educational expendi- 
tures to which they accord l&Wer priority. 

Too often, educators avert their eje^ fpm other people's demands for 
resources, even when they do not agree with such demands. A moment s 
serious reflection would tell them that each new commitment to spend 
reduces the amount of funds which can be ma&e available to their own 
priority needs. Yet. the fact Is that educators seldom oppose the spendmg 
schemes of other educators, federal ^licymakers. consequently, com- 
plain tha.1 ihey have to jnake the unpopular ehotces because they.do'noi 
have B^resiigiouf organiatioii Sending credence to their view that some 
programs must obviously deserve higher priorities than others. If, com- 
ing education bud^s are likely to present difficult choices at the federal 
level, would it not >e belter for you to^ork vigorously tahelp concen- 
trate limiicd resources in a relatively few federal programs \*hose objec- 
lives you support, tttiher than to setf fhem spread ovw iSOiar more sepa- 
rate line iiemsf/Obviously, you ought not to m.\i until "They" do it to 
you- Rather^^u should ask for resource, in the areas thai ycm-believe 
are most warranted, while you resist the •♦gift**- of lowfer priority 
spendingr^: / , , , ' , . 

5. Stir^Rtgnlallon and PfeiEmpdon=A|l of this analysis leads to old 
and rather urisiartllng advice, 7^1 counsel tvhich it^alid wJten.yqu arc 
dealing/with the Feds.. To the extent thai you are kble to solve your owri 
problems and to meet the demands of those groups In.socieiy which feel 
disinherited and under-represented, to ihe extent that you can elin^ate 

■ abuse in the administration of-federil programs, to the extent that you 
are able'to sense<merglng iiKuesand to deal with them forcefully and cf- 
'fe^tlvelypn your own, it should^ ftpparent thai you will tefpr^talimg 
. ::and pr«^-cmpting federal inlliaiives, and accompanying onerous federal 
regulations. : . . 

Virtually all itudcnis of political science and ecb^ hayt ob^ 

served'Washingtonls behaViof since ihe turn of the century ogree thai the 

'Sec David Brwder. op.cit:, and Kevin PhilHiM. "The Baikanriailon or America," Mr- 
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Fcdcrall Government docs^noMighrly enirr upon new area$ for regulation 
and coiifrol. Education, iisdf, is the clfissic example of fedtral involve-, 
ment Ic^ng deferred* Thus, rht/re is both ho^ and preeedtni Tor believing 
^at t^Jif federal role ^n be transformed inio a limited and health^ and 
suppbriive rpic to the exieivi thai each of you— your other colleagues 
In the itates-^meets your awn responiibilhres.; iih timeliness, with forc- 
sighl; Sind with gourager 
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Chapter n - ' 

Poiitlral lKU€|Jn Federal-State Relations « 

Michael W.Mrst' " 
Stanford Univereity Prraident 
'Cflifornhi State Board of Education 

! Althdugh many countries have ^tablishtd naUoaally reguliied pubUc 
S€hwl s^ttms, ihs Umt^ Stam has Mmys tmphailz^ stale and Iwat 
eonifol of edueatioi^— I^ving^mort^uesUo aiid how childrtn 

are ta^ghl to the dtscretloR of Tifty stat^ Md 16a000 to^ s^^ 
tricls. . \ ^ 

vDuring the last two dmd^t how^tr, poUey-ictitag power in Aiseri- 
^ can public^u^tion has b^omfrina^inglyctntfaliied^therlsuU ofa 
new emphasis on civil Ubtrti^t ^duding inte^iion and refom^ of 
^hool nnancing, and proeerfurd^of aceountabili^s aU of which have ' 
brought about an explosion in the nutnb^ of rfgulations affecting 
schools. This shift of auihori^f om the local level to centralized levels 
often stems from Intimate purpose, but the overril erosion of local 
control is r^ly recognii^. 

> III thepast«rstateand f^eral courts had little to do wfth shaping school 
progianur but today they set detail^ prioriU^ for educatioti in such is-^ 
IM^ ranging from stt^ent rights to bilingual educaUon* Moreover, each 
y^ stiite le^latures are passing more Vdb affecting 1^1 pubUc^uca^ 
tion that further enlarge the state codes of ^ucation. Rarely do stat^ cut 
back on#th&e cod^- Mtonwhile, on the f^^al level. Corip^ provide 
funds for everything fifom.schbols in low income are^' to metric edu^^ 
tion— but inevitably with sirihp attached, ■ . . 

Big losers in all of (his have been io^ distiict boards as well as staffs 
of individual schools kid the parents^f studen^ attending them« Since 
;^so^niray^poIici^ are now form^ at higher , than the Ic^ level, district^ 
staffs reqiure extra administrator, technical hdp, ^d money, simply 
10 pr^mt their ri't^^ the cojurts or to^^^^ appropriate qfriclals in state 
capitols and Washington, f at ^trents. the situation is particularly frus-' 
tratlngi Th^^are, of couiie* de^ly concemW atwiut conditions iii their 
children- r^ghborhoi^ school^ yet in most ^s^ are unable to influence 
policy at the district ofFi^, let aloneJn thfc state mpitol or W^hington, 
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In my judgment, iht? panduluni hm swungjoo /ar lowards ceriiraliza- 
iion of concro) with our ^iisiviit Wun3» and fedm! and stata authorilics^ 
li h within this ov4»ralLirend oKceiuroli/aiidt^ of .^chotil policy that I 
wish to address tM topic todays political issues in r^daraUsiate relations, 
Ihdei^, the fodeAil govgrnmeni is only ona of ih§ (prcm ^^niraltztng lo^ 
cal cduaation* This irfnd .should ba^§pijin miad m #e a^xaihine th€ need 
for more na^ibility^nuhe slaiWlocalWnimi^ of federal programt; 

For tha last 15 or so yearf, as all of you^know, m had a period under 
. the JDhnsonvadminisiratidn called -^er^^tive federali^i** with a large^ 
scale growth in fedefS'eaiegorical aid^ One of ihe eonoepis involved in 
•*creative federali,^m" \^^s ihai there could be a simultaneous e?cpansion"- 
of fedeTal and state ai^ local influ^ce over edubauon, bui. particularly 
stressing expansion of federal and state power. Prior to creativQ Tcrd^r^ 
'aVism, theorifis saw federal aid p'^a lerp suin jame. In effect, any e^; 
pan^ion of federal aid su^acted from the poUcy cQiiirol and influence 
of states. In creaiive federalism the federal government trie* ^o expand 
its power over education by categorical programSi Ibut at the;^me time, 
triejd 10 eicpand state conivol of education through ihe e^p^nsion of stativ^ 
adniinistrators and the ability of stat^ to approve locaf'^pplications and ' 
formulate stable plant. In many ways, this simultaneous a^paniion of fed- 
eral and^stat^ power wa# siicc^rul« There is no question thai ithere ha^^ 
been a largerscale change In the sfaff and impact of stare departments o(^^ 
education, but with it ^me the inevitable problenB of^^ategoVical aid* 
As Wilbur Cohj^n put lt:| . , , ■ ' 

What you have to'do m thr American political system is cpnsif uct a % 
^fegory that appeals ito people. Education is too broad a^thing to ^ 
■ appeal* Or health— everyb^y is for education and heaftfi; Buirif 
you say that we*re goiiig to reduce h&rt dis^e or find a cumfDr 
cancer, now that real politic^ app^L Calf goriealpr^gra \ 
areuscfuUn otpresiing a fedeml attitude tlHit somethtrig is impor* ^- 
lant. , ' \ 

The criticisms of cate|6rical ai«{ art legfon, and I do not need to tepeat - 
'ibemhcre. * \ ^ j 

Xhe Nixoii aHministrariom^ under the doctrine of "New Federalism,-'/ 
attempted td.do j^meihing about some of the^Hvel(^lndwn pfoble^ of/ 
categorical kid* Although the proposal for special revenue-sharing in 
education* endbrMd 'by Presidents NIxoh and Fordr^ncouraged, so 
limited ^ani consolidation,, no major change were madeia the present , 
delivei^ system. The Nixon propolis were stalemated In a Deihoa^atic 
Congr^^ Pr^ident Ford*s proposals for radical grant cohsoltdation 
were never seriously considered. We had some consolidation around the' 



edg€s; ^rticulariy with regard to such prpgrams as Title IV of the Efe. 
mehtar^ and Si^ondaif^ Ed M\. tepitt the lafk iii rtew feder- 

alism of tncr^std itat^artd local flexibility, iht Nixpn^Ford era saw a 
large ijficreait in un funded staie mandat^^^ueh as Public Law 94^143. 
Thf rtsjwi^rt inprinous numbers of mw rr^iationi promulgaitd and^^or 
€Our^rihe couns,wfre activel O^rall, tht Nixon'^rd policite at- 
tempiad to mavt to^rd-inore stait fltMibilfiyD Whai we ended up with 

.were tight ftderal budgets and increased federal mandaiet to state and lo- 

I<^fdu^tjon.>^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ . . . 

. W^at is 1^ We have no theme to 

itimmarize it and, indeed^ t^e trends seirth somewhat contradictory* .Un- 
like the previous thm national admhUtraiioris« the fifst year of the Car- 
ter adininistration d[i($ not rev^ a cl^r preference or shift ibward either 
decentralization or centraliiation. Instead* irnixed signaU werd gi^^n. 

^ The Pfeident's memorandum uiiing d^afimentscand agencies to con- 
sult regularly with state Md rocat governments concerning policy » man^ 

; Yemeni, and nnanciar d^isiohitiiking, sugg^ted th the decentraliM- 
tion thrust of the Nixon and Ford admloiitrations would contiAueVState^ 
menis by ^ck Watson, the h^d of the White Hou^ inlergovernmentai^ 
affiurs ofrsce/underscored this apparent commiM on the par^ df the 

' administriHpn to genuinecommuni^ consuliationt and coordinate 
lion with slate and {oral repr^ntattv^* The fact that the Preiident was 
a former governor lent additional credo 

On the other hand, actions taken by the Administration during the 
year raised some doubts about thmdeyelopments. Soon after Pr^ident 
Carter took of nce« an wwment of th^ federil regional councils was 
lapnched, and the regional presef\ce w^s quickly reduced. We are all 
aware of the decimation of the Offlce^of Education's regional prasence, 
WhHe chief staif ^hool ofticeft may riot bemoan the end of the regional 
of flci^f it clearly is a sign of recentraliiatibn in Washingion of the de- 
cisionmaking style under Carter andCal^ The decisions to central- 
;, tee were made forthe molt part without consultatidn with the state or lo- 
cal ofnciatovigainsuggtstihg a reemergerice of auihority at the nationar 

The Caher administralton hM e^^panded ^^^^^^^ federaliirn*' byjn« 
cr^es in such progranis ^ CETA that bypass state governmenis« The 
demand for byppiing stat^ h^ been ^ralated recently by such grdups 
as the National Education A^ociationt National School Boards Asspcl- 
ationt and Chiidr/fnV Defeiue Fund/ It: is ironic that this bypassing 
movement has ^celerated at precisely the tjme that most states have 
modernized .their executive and I^islative branchy along the lin^dvo^ 
cated by refprmets over the years^ One major outcome of this reto^m 
movement is a state government that is pi^sumably^more able to a^ist 
loral governments, paftrcularly mVm, in solving their problems* It is 
noieworthy |hat many of our largest citl^ ^e becoming virtual wards of 
the federal government* The federai government provide 4714% of the 
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; geneml wenile of iS Jargt diifs (excluairii rfucaiion)/?^^ 
the fedtrai iovcrnmettt pfovidts 76^ of the nut of BufWov 64^ 
of the fevenut of Nfwark, ind S6^ of iHc r^tRM of Si* Louis. IMm 

" kinds of crtnd^ raiif qMes^^ leverago^o^ 
the Wii^i citits. fife slaii bypw trend was accMiuaiW ^ ihii $rj 
biiiioh Youth Employ (an f kpaiuipn ^ CETA). ttop* 

eraiion Niw^n iht^uciiiloh^and imnpowtr ^lablUhmenfi is manda!* ' 
^ on iht i^al level, but r^meehanlsns exttls for coordlnaUon or w \ 
voivim^ttt'^ iiare poll^ makew* Ail contracts ire beiween |.EAs arid , 
local CEtAprifnes^nsofSs^w the iiaie 1$ left H4ih the f^ponsibiliiy 
to fDrmulaie a fivt-year s&ite vq^tional eduction plan! - 
In sum, Caffti^'Oilifano IWertttlim do<^ nor s%tm to-m^ 
br^d reihlnkinrof WeraJ-s^^ ^lUicia relations, There Is sdme^t^^^ ^ 
dtfitte 6? "hardening of lhe^^^eg6r^^,^• touiher Itdtral en^cnrierii, j 
aria festep-uf fidtral ovtrsiiKi of stale civil righis acilviil^^nahe r 
Oihet^ hand* to|how thai ih^ n no clw consistent policy on^ way m the 

;#t^^>ive see fiiipf u a,^o^^ WderaUsiate compensa- , 

tof^ducatioh rnfl^ihg pf^ ^iht administration -to 

.better rn^h^tle i re^^ stale^ompCTsatory' programs. As 

y^i the Carter'^lfftno era clots ijtfk ap^ar to contain a duy nciive style . 
iif^dgral^tafe rSlatiOjps,^^^ maftinal charii^* some tending 
}fmm^ stale fle^Wliiy^ii^ pdwer^^^ tending to decrease it. 

Currtnt Views M Slaw antf L©«^ ; r 

T)ie Rand CorporaUon f onducicd a literature fevfew and Jntervie^^ of 
^ 20^eral-level ipeci^iits, m well as |0* edukiion ofliciali. In eight \ 
stat^ and 12 ichdol disiricts in 197^ Their f ^pendents r^re^ 
iatge indusinrt stw^and big aU^, pluisub^ ^d r ur^ arcax^ Tlie ^ 
interviews fbuhd tt^ rwpondwis agtf^ thai federal asm^ wer^^^^^^ 
legirtmSie if^ coftslsient with staifv^ms in new pdlicy jrenis stich a^ ^ 
compensitpjqg^ucaiion and bilingual educatiqnV Ind pro- ^ 

gtanu had stimulated ri^ state programs. On the other bjfld, jtate:re- 
spondents^pposed the iin^^ r^ulatlon^ fbr prdgrams 

wh^e states had Iwge-scaie prior ^peri (tf g.* edutoton^of the. ' 
h^dumeped* voatiional e^c^^^ and local r^pcrtdents paftic-^ 

ularly oppp^ imp^ltion of where there was a very 

. m^est fedefal nMnd^ ^ ; * ^ 

v |^,is InterAtingt hftwever* thai state raporid#nis saw federal alms'^ 
b^^ly conilsiehi wtb ihtw ewn^ and^expr^d impatltnce only ow 
i'd^f^menis about the nature of the Iinplefninia^^^ Rtt^ndems m ^ 
large ichMl distriets saw fedtmit state and loi^ airns as largely sntiilar,^ 
Their ^e^tions centered oit a^ of aid and ifwiflc reg^ions, 
Smatf distdats, particularly rural on«, felt jhai the federal aUfi 
Jnapprppriate for their nerts* 'and shifted too ofttri. ln^iher.pOT^ the ^ 
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Rand nirv^y \%q sasv a sipwuam spin in the ptffctfpiion oi ufban M^tsu^ 
rural areas. 

Th^ Rand siudy landed w cannrmtcHuItfi Ifom a siudy by Jo^l Bcrke 
and myself in ihc early WO^, First, there a liirge variauon in panefR^ 
of sta!C-lQcal conifol. In mnw siaie^, ihe SEAs have major udouni^fra- 
five and budgeiing power over itiesiatcH schaal di^tricu; in Qthtff stales, 
flie siiife nsijencv is a cdnduii for itMs^mmm fydi^ra! fund^. occiisionrilly 
retying on friendly persuasibn. S««nd, ihe various ciienis of i\\c ledral 
prograrri^ were n«t ns well repreftenied in^^tate poiiiic? one would 
peeu For example, compensaiory edueaiion and bilmgual miui^^i groups 
were just beginning to Ties their muscles. Third, legi^hutires and gover- 
noB" offices generaliv knew very Jiule about federal aid to educaiion, 
except in a tew ca^^es, about agBregate fiscal impacu Thi^ ^ituaiion wa^ 
: odualiy charr^fng bin mill hnd not changed much fram the early 
. The Rand Mudy found thai state directors of federal program^., in ef^ 
feet, played the role of federal allits with iheir employer, the SEA. In 
effect, the federal gosernmeni hm creaied Its own inicrnal allies \n mate 
'depariment« ofT^ducation by the proeesH of funding eaiegorieal aid ad^ 
ministratars. This, often creates addiiiona! ciemands at local and ^im 
levelH for slate eaiegorjea! funding to i^ein force the federal categories. 



Stale and Local Prohlenis with 

Federal Program Administration ^ 

The main complaint of slates and school dissficB in the Rand Mudy 
was the lack of a comprehenslye and consistent federal education policy. 
Despite thik federal focus on largei groups, ihe federal governmen! be- 
haves as if Its straregiev were part of an integrated program. For e^^arri- 
pie, manclaiing specific learninB stfaiegies 'Mike the least restriciive envi- 
ronment'* for handicapped children acceniuates the dlffieiillles of mv- 
ing overlapping groups of Mudenis, thereby making it hafdcr to carry our 
policy. 

Almost al! of the Rand respondenis decried federal msensiiivity to 
variaiions in spte and local conditions; spccineafly, innexibiliiy and de- 
failed regulaiions. Rural siates and diiiriets were pariieularly frustrated 
by wliat they termed federal insensiilvity lo their special problems. 
Large districts had poliiical ties ai the state houses and in Washlngion, 
so ihey were able to circumvent or reinterpfet the state depanmen^o^ 
educaiion and federal regulations to some degree. AH states and districts 
fell the federal goveriiment was too far from local reatities so undersiand 
the effects of its acribris. In particular.^hey felt that the federa! govern^ 
menl wiw jgnorant of LEA eondiiions. 

The objeciion ffiosr Dften voiced iroricerned exces^ve Fedefa I paper 
work requiremenu. States objecied to sirici fiscal accounfabnity based 
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a^'i:ii\Kmoii ^^iliCic^> ^tmW rntd rufal iJisfncis fell them^^ivcs ignuf^d 



Alicroative Fedpra! Aid KifaieRic^ 
TMfe af^ At teiisi lour ptopQ^cd aticrniinvch fo ihc ptc<^m kiictnl aid 

i^nfiifnici^tiellnipn biH* givc^ Sl!A^ and LEAs more lli^^ibifiiy whiic .a 
!hc >anic lime mainiajnmg fcdefa! pnuf Ho^^ifver , thaf^ arc ^cfioii^ 
i1a%vs in ilic ^idminisiralive Hir utcurc if pfUjKi^yH, and ii do^^ noi succeed 
m iniegr-iiing federal progrnmi mio ilic o\€fali cuniculum of bcai 

^uppofL The pfofe^^tonai groups mo i likely lo ^uppon such ^hangc^ 
are coo mmfrmSd ^Uh wmihotimnQn oi Tiito I to expend ihdr pollticfit 
Fe\0iirc^ on bMc rcsinicuinRg c^rihe W^riO rolcr. ClierH groups are fc^ 
iTOonl to gndof^eginy changes itiai rnigfu diminish thtfir siaUH or vUi^il- 
iiy in fcfdcf ftl programs tferving iheir par {icular nccd^. . s 

The Domaniei-Ifellnion bll! allocs each siai^ lo decide >vhcihef li 
lo cansalidate cyriain federal aid prpgrariN, On ihe whole* siate 
i^ducafion agencies modefaltfly favor ihe idea in the Rand survey. One 
s^ea^nesH ciied byihe lAmm was a lack of ihe necessary reargani/aiion of 
USOE to accomniodaie ^uch changes. Prabably iri! cic^i in ihi^ bf!l ha^ 
aim waned barauie of the Ciffrem proposal for a depanmeni of du- 
cation. / 

A second alfemaUve fedara! aW siraiegy would be com|irehen^lve 
* ^laie planning* Pfe^umably* d?B acijvii^ would ba Isnkcd wiih compre- 
hemive local planning. Th^ compfghensiv^ plans ssouid differ 'torn ihe 
nurnetou^ compliance documefit^ now required for many rcugraJ pro- 
grams. Each ^aie and local agencjs pariiculariy Mm, would be re- 
quifed ro draw up a c^prehenssve plan indic^ilng how all runds--fbcaU 
siare and rederal^wouid be spent and^U'shed Inio federal priorines. 
Every p|;in would presumably contain Ismh art ouf line for a compfehtiv 
Hivcr^^dui^fianal program for ^judeni^ and a s|OTincauon of Ihe addi- 
Jional ^ervica to be dellyered lo ^ludenrs wirh spedal limis, Sfaie plans , 
wdiijd \m specific ihan LEA planf. They would indt^ie Sn a pnera!^ 
way a mini's top program prioriiy shared by mosr pr all of ihe l^al edu^p 
cation aienciei* The federal gDvertimfni could uie iTiese plaw by ma^* 
daiinf a comprehensive slaie plan and specffying how federai funds^ 
be speni and how ihey will be linked wlih fhe siaie ^d loi^i pftoflt|^. 
Theie plans would not bt ex pasi facio docupienis^nd wquld have^ be 
developed in consuliaiion wiih various levels of governmfeni. Each plan 
would probably be a compromi^accepif Weio both levels. ' , ;4 

advgnfiig^ of coniprffhijn.?iv^ plafining fhai tht fedfffll g^'^rn* 
mtnt could silll **eui lis owrt funding pse'Vaiid rnainialn ihe tnte^Iiy of * 
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ilH largei populacbin. Hopefully ii vvqukJ aha hi^lp w iniegfaie (tdcfaK 
siaic: and loc4ii cducanona! pfiofiue^. 

Ihm 3ppf0;ich h;i^ ftiuny prabltfnH Jnirluding ^li^ihcr iTio^f SUAs have 
either ihi^ capacjiy of liia incciiiivc lo tjigagc in ^uch planniag. A hi^iary 

^ lack of incenfiviff and a lack of concepiual unclerpinning for such cf- 
'^offH, S^mnd, i\m pfocr^s a>^uftieH fhaMht pre^enf zidniinisir^iHvc nei^ 
^vafk 01 cai^gDri^al pragram Mail. aII all ^hrtiy le%s^li* oi govyrnnwoh 
can bi^ whang^rd, and fhai ihi^c peisple tfan begin Co ilunk m gcneralbiN 
and viiOfk a^ra^v^ pfagranH, P^rliap?^ a new Uepacim^ni of cuu^aiign 
could ^puf suf h fcorgani^auian as the lledcrai level . 

Wh^n onecomidef* past trx^riiinec, ih^ coficlusiotl is ihat comprchi^n^ 
s)vc plaiuung H an idea ihai should im4 on a ifial bm% o^Qf the ne:^i ' 
Hve to i«*n y^a£5. A mmbm «f hi afe% have shown Infercsi In fhi^ process, 
and such i^ximtmMiiiton muid hulp provide aH«iitiauv4*> fprihtf fcdirriii 
governmeni lo consider. Again, a new depanmenf or i*dueaiion could 
provide Maie^ and to^^al disiricis ^Mfh a new organisation scheme ihai 
would provide a beuer mcHh wiih comprehensive planning. Federal offi- 
cials could provide and schwWky kcs Wiih am tncentive by agree^ 
ing to esertipi iho^e biases and l^*aH iharengage in comprehensive plan- 
ning froni certain (c^deral program rcgulallpns. 

Such cHpertmcnis, however, are likely to be conducted by ihe be^i or- 
^ani/ed niaiei and locab; iherefore, ii may be difficuU lo base naiional 
policy on fe5«U5 of a demonsfrai ion which is not represenianve. More- 
o'm, comprehenssve planning in some stales has dcgeneraied inio mind- 
le^^ paper \fcOrk. Bui comprehensive planning dom meet many oV ihe 
Rand respondent' objections lo the preteni federal aid sy^iem™|reater 
sen^iiivUy to state and local differences, possfWe reductions in federal 
admini^iraiive requiremenis, and greaiec state and local freedom to 
chooNe iheir o^n appraache^ to implementing shared goals, 

A third aheniative would be marginal changes permfiiing greater ad- 
ministrative nexibiliiy in the matiaiemeni of the preseni federal grant 
syMenf. Some po^slbliitie^ arei the use of a comolidaied application, ' 
longer fedcf a! funding cyc!^^, and a mechanism to link federal programs 
with ^imiliir 5iaie caiegariwal programs. For example, the administra- 
tion han already proposetl methods for stale compensatory education 
programs to^be^ better meshed ^ith compajrabic federal programs. The 
admini^traiion would reward states that have made a commitment lu dis- 
advantaged 5iuden!^ and provides an sncentive toother states to develop 
similar programs, the (ederal government ha^ aUo been moving in some 
u^ys to^ariH kmger funding cycles ttf peirmit beiter state planning. 
Th^s^ alternatives ob^iou^fy are nm dramatic changes in the e^ciMing 
federal role. * ^ 

The final aliernaiive that hai been widely di.uuj^ed is difrerential 
treaimenf of^iaie^. Mom ^ludk^ of siaie adminbirafivc capacity and en^ * 
forcemcnt ipdieaie a very wide range of state effcciiveness and jnclina- 
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fion 10 enforce ftderal objeciive^. In ihe Rand survey a bare majorlcy 
supported the mm&pi of treating some siaits dirfetTOUy, panscularly 
bwd oil stale performance standafd^* This idea \m begn aiound a ^ 
while, bui hm never b^m implemenied because of our inabiliiy to come 
up with objeciivc critoria w son out which siaies should get dirfofenila! 
' ireaimem. Presumably, the differential [reaiment would inchide e^emp- ^ 
lion from ifcderal requirements and the abiliiy lo i^o! federal caiegorlcal 
jyfidi. TUq uui> almh [fiai i^^sm acceptable m SEA^ rind IJzM ar^^ 
I) state n^ciU abiniy; 2) studen! need, such m ihe proponion of siudents 
in the lowest quarule on tests of basic achtevemenn and 3) consistency of ^ 
federal and stale aims as indicaied by the presence of one or more siaie 
compensa^ry edu«:auon pfograms or other mmlM fcderaUslaie Jinked 
efforts. Given the lack of agreement on criteria, the differeniial treat- 
men! argMmeni seems to be a variant on aUernaii^l^ 3/ whereby states 
m\\\ programs %imil^u lo ^dwral programs may be granl&d fle^dbilUy. 

The pwage of California^ Proposition 13 and the spreading ta^ re- 
. ' volt may add a new dimension lo dlfferenital federa! policy, California 
Congre^men have propoicd counung the inereased federal receipts 
loused by Proposition 13 propeny im reductions m pan of niainftnance H 
of effdrt irieducailon programs. When stales cut the property tax* home- 
owner deductions on the federal intome ta^t are also reduced. The fed;^ 
eral govemmenl will collect between SI billion and $2 biltion in addi^ 
tional revenue from Proposition 13. At the. same time, Califprnia's 
LEAS may have difnculiy maintaining prior year expenditures in a 
varieiy of federal programs, including handicapped and vocational ed- 
ucation programs. Senator Cranstones (D CaL) bill wuid provide Col- 
ifbrnia with about SI billion In '*credsi" toward maimenance of state/ • 
local effort as a way for the federal government to rebaie its increased 
^ income tax coilections caused by Proposition 13. Propoiiiion 13 al^ 
raiics difficuit questions for CETA workers who must be fired if their 
superiors are laid off because of pro^rty taK cuts. Schools employ mariy 
CETA workers. / 

It is unlikely that California can cause, on its own. differemial federal 
IKillcies* If the tax revolt spreads, howeyer, enough stales may be in- 
volved to form a coafiiion for passage. 

The probability of a new depanmeni of educatipn seems to be increas- 
ing. But pan of the price of pdliiical acceptance has been the elimination 
* of major programs othcf than ihose in .HEW*s Office of Education. 
TTiis scaled-down department of education may no$ be enough of an or- 
ganiiaiional innovation to encourage rethinking the b^ic gumptions 
of federal/slate relaiions. The 1979 federai budget ouilook does not 
augur well for a^rimk^ change In the tradiiional fideral finanaal role, 
Incrfanent^iim looks to be the likely ouicome> There are no IncHcato^ 
fhai the Car ler Adminisiraiion is rethinkling federal/slate relaiions in 
general or for rfueation in particular. Consequently, the options out- 
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lined above (wiilv some minor yariaiions) a^^ar id bt the paiicy agenda 
for federal/Maie relaUons. Perhaps tv H jSma fbr varioui imera^lj^r- 
gantodons lo come up wish new approaches* ' ^ 
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Chapter 111 

Political Issues in (he Relaliori 
Between Education and Slate Government 

■ by 

JacbM. Campbell 
- Former dovernor of New Mexico . 

I am a member of a rare and dying species— iruly reiired politicians. 
In ihe speetrum of endangered species we. fall tiomewhere beiwee^ the 
snail darter mui the whooping crane. Bui perhaps ihai role gives mc a 
perspeeiive which can pffer you some consiriiciive ideas ebncernSng po- 
liiicai maiters in relations beiween education jhd siaie^vcrnmeni. 

I am truly delighied wiih ihe direction you hay^ given.this Summfer In- 
iiiiuie. Only a few years ago educatori and educationai administrators 
were joining PTA*s in an endeavor to keep sfihooli **out of poHlici." 

Soon after 1 registered for this Institute and put on my badge, I entered 
the hotel elevator with a family dripping from the swimming pool* The 
father looked at my **Chier State Sehobli Officers Iiiitiiuie*' badge and 
asked me the point blaiik questionr**What is a chief siaie school offi- 
cer?" As the family debarked on the nfth floor, I respo^dedi "A chief 
state school officer is a person responsible in each state for public edu- 
eatibn, usually from kindergarten through high sehooh" VVhetheror not 
that is an appropriotc definition, 1 have given it more thought since ihe 
question was asked. 

I have wondered who and what are these chief state school officers? 
What do I expeet them to do? What do I expect them to have to db with 
jiate politics? Wlmt can I suggest about that relationship that Wilt be 
-constructive and. helpfu!?^ ^ 

You are 56 Individuals from.SO stat^^nd 6 territories of the United 
States* You are Democrats and Republlcans.^filghteen df you areelectcdt 
38'are appointed," j 1 by your governor and 27 by your state board of ed- 
ucation. Only 5 of you have served for 10 or more years. Seventy percent 
took ofnce since 1973, nve years ago, Rfty percent have served 3 years 
or les^. You are superintendents; commissioners,' directors and s^re- 
laries repreMnting 56 very drflerent groups of constituents organised 
in 56 different ways to superyise the operation of something called a state 
or a territory. ' / r V.^/ 

For some reason or other, you chFef state school officers have branded 
ibgither and «iablishfd an organiialion— which his been In existence 
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li^gfcnoiigh to become m instiiuUomMnd that's *'svhat ihev are." 
WhuthiA" ihe origin of ihg Council was forsocial axchangM* hand-hold- 
n^; real muiual supporu identification of^capTOon gpals: identincation 
Tr-comntun iriij^rosis; development of pohtjc^^oul^gcacssJ4^N^ 
. c^nti^rslri \\^8hihgion (whjgh^fc^s ^4to wi[h groups lhan,Wirii indiviS- 
uah); or, whatever, you havetityafti^ed/ ' , - • , ^ ^ ^ 

^> Theff rii) third auestion. What do I c:;^ct them to do individually and 

As I an?iwered my fflcad Qn'thc efcvaicM^l wp^t a chief state schoo 
officer to assume "the rcsponsibiliiy and accoutttabilicy for the delivery^ 
of universa! publk education from pre^schdol ihroogh high school (or 
further) in a Mate or icyrttory/' To me, that is clearly an honorable but 
■ .awesome role. • 

Of course* you knosv beuer than I what that role requires In an e^ecu- 
tive aiul adtnini^traiive sense. It means the major role in development of 
^ educational gaaJl and the Imptementation of educational programs ap« 
^^^opriate for the state or lerritory involved. It tneaos* in many placei* 
being the chief executive officer of an elected or aRpolnied board of ed- 
uaalSon. It means responsibility fbr implemmlting state laws and inic- 
gratipg federal laws and regulations, 

Politica! Leadership 

But to me, your role iri educaiion goes beyond these activities. You 
have an awesome political role. If education is to have, political leader- 
ship, as It must, you, like il or not, must provid^that leadership, howev- 
er you gained your office. And the name of ihi game in politics is "'con- 
stituency/' If a state and national educational constltuf nay is to' be; if a 
state educational constituency is to emerge, as an effective adv^ocate iri 
your jtate or lerritory, you, hojp6fully in cooperation with your gover- 
nor, must identify and marshani* Who else will do U? You know where 
that constituency is< tt Is the local boards^ the teachers* organizations, 
and the parents, - > . 

And if education is to deyelop t^IUical clout at the national level, you. 
. muf»l ^cad the way. Volt will|ftaed h^^ The Educaiion Commiiiion of 
fhU Slates wa^ifnte of us who Igtunehtd it, to provide a ve- 

hTcle for that help. My general observaHon of ECS is that while it has 
managed reasonable linkages wiifi governors and legisiaturei, h has in 
the processv perh'ap^' not adequately,- appreciated the role of chief state 
schddl officers iri itate cducaitbnar '^^^-"^ . 

Not oniy must the educational constituency be identified and mar- 
shalled* but alliances must be formed with other groups— not just the 
poor and the minorities and organized labor which are often; bUt not 
always, natural allies; but the more subtle power centers in the communi- 
ties of the state— such as the local businesi, nnancial and indusirial in- , 
tere^rs svho simply must suppofi quality education for their own eco- 
homic needs, * . " k 
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Poiiiicai Rflatlonships 

The political challenge whkh confroni!^ you is your poHiical rdanan- 
ship with your goveimor (and pthtr tfxeciitivedepr^rmenfs) and wirh your 
Ittgistaiure. Hmln^^yQd m a state UgiHlaiur anu as a guvcrnor, pj^rhaps 
I h^ve como-to understand something of these insiftuiions and the polhi- 
cal interplSy beiwecfi tlteiTS* ^ ^ 

Fifsfvthe Governor >du each deal wjth one ai a limc is a dirfcfem per^ 
tonality; ^acll ha^ a differeni notion of what a governor should be and 
do; a^hjias diflerent priorities and, generally speaking, each will np! be 
there very long. But. good or bad, ssveet or sour, short or long ternu 
while he or she is there, your governor is the prime political mover In 
^-your state or lerritory. If you are to be truly effective, your relationHhip 
with your governor must be constructive and productive— even if it Js 
not persortally cordiah Such a relationship will ajmost iinariably deyclnp 
if you have a significant constituency assembled in the educational raoi^ 
ing section. If quality education was a major promise In your governor's 
campaign, you are in luck— it only needs to be converted to firm commit* 
ment and nccgs^ary program development. If qualiiy education was not 
a major promise (and If it wasn't, you may bear some blame), then your 
work is cut out for you. Ifi myjudgment, you have a clear political obli- 
gatton CO move aggressively toward a proems which will set public educa- 
tion in its proper place on your gqvernor's agenda, beginning with the 
first legislative message. » , ' 

If it is clear that the Governor will nor become your educaCional ally, 
then you must hssume the full leadership role in developing, and propos= 
ing to the legislature educational policy. That m^ns using that ^onstit' 
uency you have marshalled and using it wisely, BaqK part of that eonstlt- 
uency of yours has Its own axe to gfind: the teachiri' salaries and bem*- 
fits; the PTA's* local controU the administrators— eaplial outlays and 
operating funds; and so on and on. Somebody has to pull it together-- 
identify and prlorltiii issues^-deveiop consensus, and move on. To para- 
phrase a once popular song— thai somebody is nobody but you. ^ 

Assuming you have thg poliilcal #k!il lo put a program before the leg- 
islature, suffice it to say thai it Is an untidy and frustrating jame, bur it 
is theority.game in town* i 

Efrective Legislative ^P^ . 

There are a number of steps which you and your staff can take to im- 
prove iht elTectiveness of their legislative programs* 

• .Identify and know the real legislative leadership and be prepared 10 
respond £0 it quickly, 

• Coordinate r^qupts and the responses to theie requests. The person 
who handles these requests should be respected by the legislature, be 
comforu^ble with the legislative proceis, and knowledgeable about the 
laws relating to education. • ^ 

• Analyze legislative proposals regarding education and prepare reporls 
to interested groups. • 
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'» Keep in [ouch, sysiarnaiically, wiih legislaiive advisory groups in scale 
and local educaiional urganizailons. pareni^, and citizens group?;, and 
marshal ihL' cun^!i!ucnc>% 

* S^loci carcrully ihohe MalT membur^ who should atignd cQmrnuii^ 
hearing^i- . 

* TwHi and repori ihc afrccis of proposed changes in ihe Mate sehool 

* Distribuie proposed bUlsioeducaiionalorganizauon^ uup. 
Pruvide speakers for dubs and groups inieresied in new legislation, 

* SunimariiLe and call aucniton io Hpedal points raised legislaiive 
, hearings. 

* Di$semlnaie highlighis of testimony and progrc^^ 

possible by special nocicp, through periodicals, and through Monday 
' marningHunimary mecUnp, 
[ • Natifj legi^Iaior^ of grants to kcHdoI districts or to other recipients 
tdcated in each Jegislative dissrieu . Maintain iegislative contaeis year 

round* j . 

^ During all ofihli activity, you should be a visible and active leader. 

Finance ^ 

When education issues arc debated by ana between the legislature and 
the governor, thc*oiiom line is usually money. If legislators and the gov- 
ernor leein obsessed with a fiscal balance. It is because they know their 
abiliiy to tax and govern has pracitcal limitaiions. And public cdycaiion 
- consumes more of the state budget than any other service; so education 
budgets are competing for state funds with ati other deparimenis, includ- 
ing many that M%v strong political leadership. The education depart- 
V \: ^ ment becomes especially vulnerable when it must carry much of the te- 
^ Aspbnsibility for such controverstal actions as fiftancial aiCtP local edu- 
caiiorial agencies/ reorganiEation or consoUdaiion of local dlsiricts, de- 
1 segregation, busing* and salary negotlationr with teacher organizations. 

Legislative appropriation and nhance cdmmitieei are from your point 
^ of view the most significani legislative commiitiees, They generally at- 
tract lawmakers who expect to cut appropriation requests. Good rela- 
tionships with these committees is essential if you are to be a successful 
advocate for education. The chairperson a^jd members of the education 
comrrilttees may be helpful in this activity, but the clout is where the 
money is. , ' ^ . . 

Lobbying 

W^ are all lobbyists. Polilical partles^ave become ineffective in shap- 
ing legislative action in most states. Polhlcal demands are communicat- 
ed and translated into policies by inlercst groups. The skilled lobbyist, 
whieh you are— or must become— Is an apnt communicaljng the poSi- 
lion of a group on a given issue to someone ha believes caii influence the 
outcome, it also [i lift lobbyist's job to commfinw^^^ 
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powbfp He must Npcakt or appear to spt^ak. for a large, powtfrluL and 
worthy conHii!uency--the busineis community, the children, peupie. 
Governmant has bmom^ prininfijy th^? arbiter in thi^ conniv! ot special 

Most of iKe ongoing ^ffurl^ to gain and extfi;cihe innuenwi^ o^er ^laie 
educationaj policy are made by orgarrizecl groups. Business, labor, and 
(mm orgDnixations often get involved in a wide f«nge of major i^^ue^. 
For the most pan, they beeorrfe active because the issue oi ihe suite's 
role in education is ususlly a question of resenutf-^dividing the nnanclal 
pie. How much tax rrtoney H to be n^ade available to schooU* and how is 
, k to be raised? Labor groups may oppose fncreaaed sales taxes ur eiga^ 
rene taxes, while biisiness interests may throw iheir weight againsi pro- 
grams which d^p^nd on the income tax for support. Farm associiKions 
are often ipok^^rsons for various kinds of conservative interests. They 
are likely to oppose anything which will mcrease the tax burden on real 
property. They often are deeply concerned about school consolidation 
and the closing of small rural schools. 

None of th^ groups would oppose schools per se^ They see their dts- 
agreements^as differences of opinion over the means to achieve desirable 
ends* You miist se^k to mQ^xonsmsus about the value of educaiioh, 
but you cannot escSi^ the inevitable give-and-taka in trying to reach a 
TOmpromite' with all the relevant interests in that staters polii' ;aj system. 
' Stale education groups derive a substantia! portion of their effective- 
ness from the basic source of tnnuenca In a democratic soeieiy, straie- 
gically placed numbsr^ There are thousapds of teachers and other school 
people in each state located in every fpwn in every county in every legis' 
\ iative diitrict. The school people are relatively weiNducated: they have_ 
considerable ipresiige, specially when ichool-board members are in^ 
vcdved. They are part of an organizational struciure which alerts them to 
legislative concerns and can do so more effectively than ^lost interest 
groups. ' ^ 

However, ichools ajtd the school leaders must look to the public as a 
whole for appi^ovarof their valu^ and programs. Local power and dc- 
cision-making often resides in a few seldom-publicised leaders^-largely 
in the industrial, commeri^ial and financial network of interests. It is up 
to the educational leadership to know who these people are and how: to 
reach them to explain long-range programs and their economic meaning 
for the comrnunity and the state. " 

These unofncial leaders usually establish their alliances over a peri^ 
of years through frieridship, family, business and political ties* The fa- 
vorable support of such an informal, influentjil group can mean a great 
dtal to the political success of any educationa! program. Most of these 
leaders are open-minded about well-substantiated facts presented In sup- 
port of quality educational programs. 

Public and private groups and special Interests can Influence decisions 
regarding education, but in ihe'final analysis it is you who will act m the 
bargajning agent^^^the broker'* of ^ucaiton's'power, and its future. 
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Chapter IV 

Polices! Issufs in '*Loca! Contfor* of EiliicHtioti 

by 

Thomas A, Shannon 
Exi^wuuve Piregior, Naiiona! School Boards Association 



Polifical mucs anwompa^^ virtuaJiy any topic of inieresi iu ih^ public, 
Whiin t^c add ihc concept of "104:31 conifol of yducationi'' w^are talking 
a bo III anything the people see influeriirmg tha governance artd opcraiion 
, of the public schoob in the local communiiy* 

'In our rpugh^ajid-tumble form of ch^-and^alance government, arh 
fully designed to prevent any one person or group of f^r^ons from oh- 
lalning too much power, forces impact upon the local at ufl levels of 50- 
^ieiy,^fr0ni the neighborhoodj it5 larger community, local city or county 
government, and the three branches of our state and federal govern- 
ments. Many persons point to these man>^3nd diverge force?* impinging 
upon public scfioo! gavcfnance and ^ccry what they brand as '^chaos 
and Confusion/* . 

But, the governance of the pubtlc^^chooisin our nation is a fundamen- 
tal pan of government* Thus, it too is subject to the eheck-and-balancc 
approach. It H part of the good old American system and must share 
pari of the dkdafnful praise of Winston ChurchilU who said ihai democ- 
racy is the least cfflcieni but very best form of government in the history 
of the wprld. 

The Politics of Education . ' , 

Local control of education is influeneed greatly* by naiionil issues-- 
the politici or education. Consequently, the University of Virginia re» 
cenfly sponsored a lymposium on "The Chaflging Politics of Educatjon^ 
pfospects for the I980's/* The university gaihersd toiether Kores of 
'^scholars and pfaciilionefs from a vtritty of fields within and without 
ediication** to present pa^rs evaluating present and future trends in the 
^politics of educaiion. The i>Tnposium*s cesiral pucpose derived from 
Thomas Jefferson*! eloquent arid oft-quoted view: "If a nation expects 
fo igneranl and frte. in a state of civllizalioni It e?cpec!^ what never 
wa^ and never will be." 

From this two*hundrtd-year-ofd precept, the conferince partlcipanti 
took a close, cfitical, and comprehensive looitat education-^kindergar* 
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liin ihfough con«igc--=c^amming ihg d^iveloping lucaK stale and federal 
relananUiip>: Infcf^vo^cn ihfiHi^hput (he conr^rencc s^cfif fi^c gammon 
ihemcs; 

* Paiiiiis arc i?n incxtrtvabie part of ediicQf tonal ^ovt^rnarKv ami admin- 
isiration. To btflic^c that uducation \% *'abovu'' or '*au!sidg" poiiiics 

fiuiSi reiuin the ^Uutwk^'' ane% and cast off ttK outdated. For example. 

f he four main lefftf rsonia^i themes on ediKat ion ^re iimele>s: 

— Eduijaiion munt be u^jeful; ^ 

-^educanon deserves ro be adequately funded throuah gosernmeni; 

—education \s necessaf> handmaideii loeffeciive citizenship/' and 

— education \s a valid end in itself because ''an educated life is a thing of 

beJUi V tiiid iiuiispen^ijblc to 'Mhe puf^uil oi lwi;ppUiL;^s, 

• Ommo'ded pruaices and reigiiomMips in eduv^uonal governance and 
adminisfrgrian must change as w move tnio dw 1980'%. These changes 
v^ill include an increas^in ihc number of federal laws rclanng to educa- 
lion, an emerging role for the slates as.eonduiis for federal fund^ and 
regulafions lo local disiricis, continued emphasis on schwl finance re- 
fom and oibef educaiiona! policy initiatives at ihe state level. 

■ • Change is coming lo education, but it will be evQiudonary^npt rt^vo- 
(utionary. Do not look for quanium jumps^insiead, adjust your bifo- 
cals for incfemental changes. 

^ The irainmg of school admlnbtratbrs must be improved. Their cs uh v 
ing role is perceived as planning, medlafion and po^^er brokering. The 
administraror will need helpio be succ^^ful in this rok. 

The Local Perspactive 

From thi.^ baJcony of global perspective, let us focus on the lo^Tal com- 
muniiy. 

The policlcal mettle of publle-school fovernance in America today is 
representative govtfnmeni. The sehoo! board, *which \% directly or indt- 
recily responsible lo the eJcctoraie. is modern represeniative government 
in the purest sense. A.^ ripfesentatives of ihe ^ople* schooj-board mem- 
bers are selected by, govern the sehools in, and thus are answerable to 
the people of the local community.' It is as close m representative gova^n- 
m^^nt can be to pure democracy. ^ " . 

in these days of mediaHnduced populism arnong our polincal leaders 
and governanc^^y inUiative election5,jhe whole concept^of representa» 
live gosernment needs restating. As Edmund Burke told the electorate oT 
Bristol in 17^^: '*Your representative owes you, not his industry only, 
bur his judgment; and he betrays, Instead of serving, you, if he'sacri flees 
If to your opinipn/' . ' 

The quality of courage that Burke identified in the 18th Century as 
indispensable to the political charactif of a worthy representative also 
must b€ held by the schcol-board mtmber of today. ' ^ . 
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Thu public ^htJuN no^ arc ^^w^jM Up jn an anii-iati .inii^^i>Ni/fniiicn? 

ihe rec^nj pas-ag^^ of the PrnptHltion 13 ninhUivc ( jlilnrnui Siitvr^ 
and by consid^^ranan ^imiLif.0ie4i:4Ufc^ in uthcf sUiic^ tlu^ lalL ^ouki 
r€suU in the uliimaic dc^rruijiiun of inic fypreHCiHanve hxtil ^incr nance 
of public HwhooH. Noi onh dnc> ihi^ riUHcniCnt irtinuncl upoii ilie poor 

rcnfcrs: ii aho thrcaicnv an insidinus^ ^hiit ot publiL ^^cIkm)! guscrnaiuc 
from rjic lucal to the ^laic lc%cl 

aUvocaig^ fur rhc peopic. scfuH^^bourcj fiicnihcf^ ssiU he c\cr ;,'»uig 
Burked "judgmeni" m dcaUn^ wiih such ih^ucs, li>ari:ijin^ ihc ca^c lor 
presifning local control qi ih^ public ^tRviois, ihyy uijl unipha^i/c ihrcx: 
. rundani^niai idca^r ^ * ' ^ 

^ 1 ht\ peapli* vsuni lu pfaieL f ihe (piuiiiv uf iheir /^ihiu si /jui)h. This 
as^cftion is -backed hoUi by rca^unablc judgment and polls thai coutd 
bfin§ schual'boafd members into direcl confruniauun with other locaN 
goserngiyni repre^entaiivcs— everybody iighis lor ihc siimc or a larger 
5hafe Ota ^malicr fak^, - 

• TAm* mi/^/ whui Ambas-sadur John A\ OutbrunH xalis u *'wciui 
baiance'' m our sovlefy' 'Mn ifigood, dvili/ed and sttible socicts there has 
to bv* a ^ balance between ihe supply of public and of privaie good^^ and 
senice^ [because] ihcrcj^ Hille merit in having clean houses und filthy 
streets* goodjtflevisiori and bad schooH or great personal nealih if its 
possasofs can not venture out without fear into the sircets.*' 

* Any revisions lo the rax lam should be comprehensive and nut piece- 
meal — le$i eswntiai pubiia services he disrupted, - s 

in the political system through which our pubtic schools are ijoverned, - 
ihe forum for advocacy encampamH the local community and the Icgis- 
laiive^ e:^ecutise and judiciaK^bfanchai of our state and fedefal .^uv»crn' 
mants. And schooNboard member^'^must be the prime kHral advocates, 
coordinating their efforts^ with PTA leaders and oiher lay persons who, 
share their deep concerfi tor local school governatue, SVhile school ad- 
minisirators and teachers can give great credibiliiy to the advocates 
fhrough superior professional performance, their position as public em-^ 
ployed softens \hM impact of any of th^irjhctoric. It is the schoohhaard 
member who musi Ciirry The banner and lead the fight. 

Thertf is no question but that the Propositi^ 13 ihiiiativc is one ot ihc 
premier political baftles schooNboard members must fight for educa- 
lion— not only in California but also in many other states where ihc isme 
is taking on prairie-fire dimensions. Proposition 13— which Iiniiu pfi>p^ 
eny-ta^c support for California public schools— is also hapless mi^wincL 
III lAoA win at the polls is a message for iawmakers and educators alike 
But it is not an anti-school message. It is a ta.x message. As Califiuiiui - 
State School Supffinfendent WjHoh Rife^ fold n jofn^ legtslarisc cnn!vf 
tnm commitiet attfnipting to devise a financing plan to bail out the pub- 
lic schools and othtr local gov;rnmental entities on June If. 1978 aliCf 
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I ; the pamg€otPr€fposiiion l3,;**Arec€m pell revealed ihat if ruts were 10 
5,^ miide in public services, 82% of those polled would pre^gr thai ihey 

K;:;: bemMetnariiSoiher than%ducation/' , 

i; ; . Any rax ^sierh musi be siruetur^ In Jight ot f^ononnlc realiUei* Ar 

^ * ' ihe eeondmic siiuaiion ehsngj^y Ihi 

* , ■ system must rental ehang^ in iheeconomy ihai Mem from a varieiy of 
L ,> source suck^ iftnaiion, d^^uation* feealailng later costj in key in- 

^ dustrieSf'Mdshonag^of^tJeal Jtam^ In California's case, resMenilal^ 
^ j.V housing costs have skyroykeied In ihe past few yrars, irlpllng and quad^ 
1 rupling in somt clHfs/^ A^ the market prim of housing increased^ so did 
' , '^e ^msed valuaitont Quired 10 be pe^edailS^ of she marker prk^^ 
TSepropeiiy^twbiirtq fbrpublie «ho©landflther Iml gov^nmen* 
S tal service is based on assessed vriuationr 

^ In Callfbrnia; the governor and the legistaiure either did not appre^ 
J ^ ' :ciate the bnjportanee of keeping the tW sysitm In balance wlth^^t 
> ; Ojfny, or Wled to provide effeetive leadership in ma king^ihe nee^ary ad- 

* V justments to^ihe tax system* When they finUly did respond in a hurry*up 

fashion» it wai the old story oC **a day laie'and a dollar short/* And it 
^ * is the lehool districts and other 1^1 govemmem units that m 
V thebrunior^^^^^ 

X : For lo^rsi^bQl^^ in' ^llfornigt Ihe task is two 

^ THey hiust (1) assert Ittidership in innuenelnf the executive and legisla- 
^ * live; branch^ to c^truetuN the tax system so that the quality of Wuca- 
- lidn can cohtiftue 10 Irnprdve (^^ must to equip Calirornla 

youth with the quallUes ne^wary 10 lurylve^nd prosper in the Zlst 
■ Ceniury) and (2) protiect lortil representailve governance of the puWic 

, . -aehools* ■ ■ ;■ V- - ■ . -^"t:^. - -/.."v. 
I • SchSol^p^^plfe mus! ihwa^ conirol of ihe publk 

school to ihe mi^ 

" V ^ the gdverrtffiental level prbvidini the funds is invalid in this conttxr be- 
cause therV are no '*staie" dol^^ 
* ^ the fundMi*^M local) should no^^ 

^ ^^ (ue.» state)/ &hopl p«p!^wiH^ l^i the CaUfornIa 

; / V legislature stumble into a sch^I:n plan thai would magniftf the 
state ccmtroMat the expense of <^l c6ntrol---of publie*sefvool gov- 
VVcriianceandadmintst^^ . . ^ 

ihaf budget ciiis do not ^^^m^ They 
, * ' must avoid budget cuts that would 
^ , \ 'lecretariW assistance to ichbol^ardsr 
\ ' develdpment; I^al eounsiU particlpaUon ir^ eduQatioiial arid le^^ 

, ; , V pi^ogramiror publications on scbooUboard governance^d di 
i f minisiratlen. Such cuts wpuld hobble school teacds to such an extent 
that competent governance coijld,^ rend ^ 
Certainly educators have a r^pbnsibllity to fomiulaif budget cuts 
* 'ihai would minlmiie the Impact upQ P^o- 
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grto* But s^hc^I boards^ ^ lo lay CDnirol oft and aceouniabll- 

' iiy for, lo^ public ^u^iton, cannoi affdrd to makrbudpi cufs in ihm 
^ ^om fenpr able properly 

ia p^fotm^thm^ It mhwl boards ^ui ihtir own 

iovftnan^ hamsirlngs ihrough injudidous budgti reducnons, looal lay 
^ntrot i^f public cduniton IH Cali^mia wiir^ And fh^ anomaly h 
that tM d^h of 1^1 Mhtiol boar^ wbuld Mcur ai ^ limg wht n 7^f 
todeiihip otihe^iibtk bt moii ncedtd^ For hert is \vbai 

ihepa^gtQ(Fr^ 

• Tlir^tnning of a peric^ of «tremt lurbulenceln j^blic^schuul op- 
miUon brougtu OA by schoqMUirici iiaff demoraJii^iion and eoniro* 
VtfstesovtrjobrtgKisr i ' ^ 

• aioial mpprabaJ of how puBIk tducaiion should b# financed in Oil- 
ifeniia ai Ihtgovtrner and siift I^W^ abaui In poliiical agony 
{D re^uethe ifutructional programs of ih§ public schools from dis^icn 
md' :/ /: ■ ■ r .■ \ r ' 

• a ft ne^td cftBrt to incrwc public suppori for ihc public schools, 
^^ihoui which nom^progrmjn lading Califomla outorihr darkness 
of ^oposiUon 13 could bemad^^ 

White Pre^MHitton 13 Is ai tKc fbff from of ihe lo^l control issue. 
;djhtf concwisarea^ ^ 

^We clearty grw in of student popiMtibn, Tim 

shrinkage ii refilled in the geotraiion o^^^ to clo.^ 

schdoU and u> redu^ necemry prdg^ nuimbtrsof studenis 

out i^ui^ i VconifactJpn comradictldnr ' in which^^ are fewer 
younpteip inschoolibuf richer pri^mii^ tochers r^ognt^e 

thii^prtnciple In ihetr cainpaign for lpw^cto lizet' which* incidenially* 
ais0 permits conlinued gro\^h of ihe pro^ion d^pite declining enrdilF 
went. Another r^ult of ihrinking enroUmenif Ms|ihe **contracH 
nomenon/' where fvtrything geti hotjrer/TTiaLls Jde^iorK about where 
tocut in a rtfreiicHma^^ diracult|arid contrdversiat than 

dteisions abdut where to exp^ ^ 

All of these problems will rmit iii ino^e^ed accountability for educa- 
Honal programs beoiuse of more competition for the dollars amOTg the 
varfoii^ local governmentalem^ 

V The^ . ; ; 

K M ^JMMi tewl*Aw h a ^ntinulng attempr to expand MermI 
comrol UhrougH the Cdii]^^ progrtms and the 

Ew^iive Branch prornulpiihg '^Fegularions, interpraaiions^ and 
gwdellne$"-^l' what i ^ctived by emigre member and bureau^ 
crais as m the nptlo^l Inter^rand In accor^^^ with fidemrprioriti^* 

. At ihn state levffp a by-product of federaLcategoricat prdgmms is the 

'^phasfs on ^r^e b^ds of edui^tion and s/a/e superintendenis at the 
feiptiise bf boards of e^^ di^ 
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* rtdly Wiih local suptrinNnderiii shof t^rcuij school'^^d ftcUven^ 
and do jnjart to rcpr^wte^ 

The rfWiiom Nt^^ boards of 

tdurtiion wof rwl wrtwn 10 ill^^ The two lev- 

^t rngm on w Ftor f^mpU, boih 

sfale and Icnbl l^bard memWri rtprtwit W governance or^urtrioni 
and thty irt unltl^ In Iht perctpiion ihai governance of iht public 
scHmIs is a fnaiter merved io ihe stale, noiiht fWeml govirrtmeni, 

* Aiiempis by state l^lslatures^a^ to gftiSChTOl gov- 
ernance back to * * t he grari r ooij" invariably hypBM local scKool boards 
in fevor of non*eiict^ citlieite who^^wUe authority but have no real 
i^ptonslbility» and who, ft 

A puWie-^hTOl finwra threatett to push lowarfi medi^rity 
under the guise iDf '*equid pro 

^ntere is the threat of puWie iwidlng^^^fo^^^ private and ^«hial 
schools. An txintple of this danger Is jhe MiniieiOla ca^ 
before the U*S* Supreme ^urt— to i^i the federal consututionality of a 
statute that provide i^ibooks and oiHer edUcalto mateilais and aids 
to students liiending private and psuwhial schools, w m^II ^ the^torv^ 
£?Mif threat 10 ptibiiC'SChopI ^ 

AdminlsirQtM w^tento^ is an Iwue that has al^ sctool 
boards. New Impetus w^ given to this contem last fall when the Nation- , 
al Msociation of Seconiary SchTOlPHnctpalsM^ 
lion of Elonent^ &hool Prmcipals^fabllihed a **joinl commission" 
fol^ist ihdc mtmbersHips in orgarilzaiiohalmaners an 
gaining situations. Of course, school boards hava no quajril about or- 
ganiiaiionaLiMtiers, but^oneciN^ bargaining Is Qften andiher nmitcr' 
enilrely* The oppositlon of Mhool boards to coll^iive ba^alfting for ad- 
mimsiraiors is anchored in several coneertfe^ [ ' / v ' ^ 

• ne impac! ^ ^rj^i>i£^ ^on managemm M&mmhips, ^ 
&hbol administration is nou m many oteervers bellcve^a ^^'power suug^ 
gle**Mf all of the school admPntstratprs in the U J. Muld be drpnl^^ 
into local cbllective bamalnbig units; that would rforafffect the baslf 
**power'' of iheKhoql ftard under state laws to make final decisions to 
remove ^ministrtiors for oiuse, or to rwrganlie the adminlstraiipn of 
adistrici/ v ' / ' " ^ ii ^ 

Most assuredly, coll^ve bargalnlrig wo alter how school boards* 
powers are exe^i^-*-but the amoiini of ^wer would rtmain ihrsame* 
But, It would aff^t the hwnM^eiiuowhips, prtmartly betW^ the su- 
^riniendent and the adihihistrators, and ihe schc^l 

fcard and the entire adminlsiraiion. This efftel would be characieriwl 
by an adyersaf^^ ihrusi on coftiperwtion and other mattersi.as jhe adtnin-; 
istrative Wir^nifig unit aiterhpt^ to expand iit scope of n^otiaiions, 
And ihU Vadvifariness" would, throygh^brulsed ftelinp Md ruptured 
eios^|arryover tobiheraspwsof^hool Wmim^^ • ' 
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Schoot^^boaM members^ repr^eniaiiv^ of the people* are eniitted 
to the cc^peroiion or the entire admiiiistrative i^m^ Collective hargain^ 
in$ ci^t^ a^twe/they- atmosphere that dimmishes the school board^s 
prospMs of vigorously implmenting its governance policies. In the 
vpnWf sector, inaniierlal personntl are excluded from collective bar* 
i^niDg for this reason/ 

The school silo levels headed by the school principd, should be the pri- 
iiiary locus of fiTipIementaildn of educaltonal policy in the school dis^ 
tti^t* To exclude the priqctp^ from managti^eni Is utter myopia; 

' * The **Qdministr&ti^e M id admlntstraior^ 

coUmivt bargaming. However, In formmg a -'i^mv" it is important to 
derine the indMdual rol^ played by schMl'bpard members, superinten- 
dents, and administrator associations.. ^ V ^ • 

- Tliere has been no real {dcnttn^tion of the that dtlvc the move* 
mfnt-T-on the one haiid» for admiiilslrator collective bargatm or« on 
the oiher hand, for the admihtstratiye team. Thw Imponant concerns 
Include Job security^ grievance pfoc^ures, binding arbitration, direct 
acc^s to schooUboard memters, ade^att compensattont promotional 
opportunity in hght of enrollmem d^tine, afflnnative action, budget re- 
trenchmenu and adminisirator coffti^cu^ 

Finally « no real atiempt has been made ai ihe national level, by asso^ 
ciaiion^ ihai have an abiding inierai Jn the i^u^, to bring all the issu^ 
out on the table, discuss them thoroughly, and develop recommended 
policies and approach^. While there has been a considerable leadership 
efrof i on aa individual a^^oclauori lavel, ihcre has besn no comblnid 
approach, , * • 



Ciliztn Involvtment 

No view of political issu^ in Ipcal control of schools can be compleii. 
without a took at citizen jnvolvement^within the sinicturc of rcspgnsi* 
blct repr^ntaiive governance of^tibllc 1^ 

It is imporiant to remember that schools are governed by poHcy 
tabliihed by the community 'S accountable repri^ritativ^i the schooU 
board members. To an extent^ this policyls subject to. int^retation at 
the individual school level. However* the final inferprelatlon of any poU 
i^ must be made by people who are directly r^ponsiblt to the board^ 
school adminiitrators; In thb principle control of^and 

strict accountability forf-public education, clear lines of r^^nslbiltty 
must extend to the adminislrator. Al the same time. It is the very^sence: 
of dmocratic governmei)t to bring to bear on any issoe all of the availa^ 
bit oipertise and information stroiigly suph 

port ihe idoi of citlien Involvement in school^site decision^makifig. 
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We must rccognizcp however, three pot^niiat challenges: 

Firsii educators have to clean up their icrmtnology-^for example, the 
phrase '^sbamd dedsiomi^ing*" I wi not sure you cm find an over« 
whdming number of admiwtr^ ampt^*shared dedsion* 

making*' at face value. Some admlniSirators» for tkample* would inter- 
pret it as a veto poll^» not as a proMs for eharineiing Ideas and opinions 
toward ihe petsoi^iwho ^tb&ately-^d uidivi4ually--mu$i make the de- 
diloHMndaccept r^^i^iblilty for Uims dedsions* 

Second, we must develop a proc^ for involving citizens, parents arid 
the entire school community in meaningful and constructive ways. Such 
a pro^ wo^d set the'framework for and wotUd deflne citben inralve* 
ment. M I sec it, ihf iiwjor in^diment to citizen'advlso^, cominitte^-. 
has been the abs^ce of written board ^Uda on Just what such ccmkft- 
tees can--and should?-do. ^^ai is n^^ U a proc^ to help cttl^gns 
understand thek role as a part of r^iwntative government at the loc^ . 
school level, , 

Tturd, we need* to ^knowledge that citizen involvement is an expen-, 
live process. It is a good proci^, but It is expensive. Whenever you ^- 
lablish advisory poups, you build in a lot of Informational neris, which v 
In turn, take up expensive staff time. Yet, I still would argue that the ex- 
pense Involved in providing information to cittien advisory commhie^ 
Isjustiflable. , ' 

There is a r^urfence of concern on the part of parents and citizens 
about the ptibltc schTOls, I believe re^nt Qallup polls reflect a growing 
sense of ^werl^sn^ among noany citbens. More and more parents 
aresa)ing, 'involve i^; but involve us in thinp thai havemeaning for us 
and in thtnp that affect the liv^ of ©ur children." At ihe same time, ^ 
more and more school-board members and^administralors are reaching 
out-^recognidng thar the Job of public eduction is too big to handle 
alont. These school officials have b^ome all too aware: of the ne^ to 
nurture community support for the schoote over an extended period of 
time^not just when the next budget or iK^nd elation comes around. 

this Interaction is the essence of load control of education--th§ 
school board using its authority to invol\« community members and ad- 
mihistratbrs in making the schools more responsive to community and 
studentne!^* - . / / 
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Chapter V 

Political Issu^ in School Financt Reform 

(The New Politics 0f Education Finance) ' 

by ^ 

James A. Kelly / 
Program Officer, Ford Foundation 

It WIS simpler in the old days. You could count oh the fingers of both 
hands the people in a state who showed any Interest in education rinance, 
let alone understo^ It or tried to do anything about, it« Usually thf^e 
were one or two interested peoplein the state education agcney, a lonely 
professor of education Tinance at the state uniyersityt the executive sec- 
retary of the state teachers* ass^iation, a couple of lociJ jchool leaders^ 
perhaps three or four legislators, and mayl^'^but only maybe^a budget 
analyst who worked for the state budget director* 

In those days Ahe local and federal politics of school finance were alio 
relatively simple and non^controversiaK At the local level, teacherSf ad- 
miriistrators, and school boards cooperatively presented school budgets 
and tax rates to the votei;s for approval. Most were approved wifhoui. 
fuss- At the federal level, the only major aid progrM^was vocational ed- 
ucation, and the main federal function was to issue statistical reports. . 

Thr politics of school finance today bears little rcsernblancc to the 
quiet world of yesterday. The sleeping giant that was America -s educa- 
tion financing system bas not only awakened, but is being visibly trans- 
formed by swirling crosS'Currcnis of change and challenge. Wh^ 
transformation is not yet complete, its general dimensions and direc- 
tions can be Identified. Tracing the changes and challenges will lead fir|t 
to a brief description of six underlying political trends shaping the new 
politics of school finance. Then 1 shall discuss the political effects of the 
most important single change in education finance this decade— the 
widespread acceptance of new constiturional standards for fairness and 
equity in education finance. I shall close by discussing the impllcadons 
for state education officials of new federal interest in the extent to which 
state education finance systems are equitable for both students and 
taxpayers* 

iPolUlcal Context of Education Fintince | ' 

The politics of c^ducaiion finance are inextricably linked to the pdlilics 
^ of the total local-state-federal fiscal system. Public education consiimcs 
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more than S70 billion a ydir--the largest expenditure cat^ory, in all 
state and local government. Yet public education is only on^ function of 
government and necessarily competes for funds not only with other gov* 
ernmental functions but with other levels of education^ And because of 
the somewhat separate local tax structure for education, the politics of 
school finance have always been deeply concerned with faxes. 

Within this larger framework* the polilics of educaiion finance are 
characterized by con flici and fragmentation much hYore intehsg and f un- 
damcntal than could have been anticipated even as late as the decade of 
the ^950^s^ when as a local school administrator I learned at the grass, 
roots level about the old politics of school finaiice. Sjx sources of conflict 
and fragmentation in education finance are so ^rvasive that they are na«^ 
tional in scoF^ and probably irreversible realiti^ w^ 
tion officials must live. 

First of all, there is far more fiscal conflict than there used to be be- 
tween the special governments of education (i.e,, IbcaLschooU^iililfls) 
and the general governments of municipalities. This i$ reflected-nowhere 
more clearly than in the flow of federal aid to local govenimenter ln the 
past fifteen years there have been steady increases of federal aid to local 
school diitfictSt ' mostly through categorical grant programs. Despite 
these increases, federal aid still constitutes only seven or eight percent of 
schoqr moni^— totalling about S5 billion per year. During the same pev 
riod, however, municipalities continued to separate themselves politi- 
• c^lly froin national educaiion groups and succe^fully fought for.the S6 
billion general revenue shartngvprogram and the 14 billion community ^ 
development program, neither of which may be used directly to support 
local school programs. The. "new coalition' - of clti^» cqun^ieSt and 
stat^.at^o lacks membership of local orstate education agencies. Educa^ 
tors are stuck witl\ the go^it-alone pollticar base 'they once seemed to 
crayi. This separation is more deeply entrenched now than Kf teen years 
ago^ and it is difficult to argue that education is stronger politically be- 
cause of it*'' 0 . . . 

A second cause of conflioi Jn the' politics of educaiion finance is the 
changing demography of the American population. There is a shrinking 
prpportion of ciiizehs and taxpayers willing lo tax themselves directly 
for educati^on servlci^. This growing reluciance lo^the 
fact that the proportion of the population with chi^ school is de- 
creasing; in many communities fewer than half oF the households have 
children in school, the proportion of taxpayers who have a pecional 
stake in schools is thus declining^ The long-term trend in local taxpayer v 
support of education, reflected in tax elections in; local school districts} 
is fast approaching ihe level of t^e hemlded taxpayers*" revolt. In urban 
areas it is virtually impossible to obiain voter approval for* increwd -= 
taxes, and in rural areas it is only slightly less dffflcult. Whj|e ih^re are.no ' 
good national data on voter turnout and dissent at schbol district ta?^^ 
elections, most observers agree that turnouts are higher and dissent isV. 
much stronger than len or twenty years ago. 
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A third l^ind of conflict that charaettrtz^s the naw politigs of aduciuion 
f finance is between teachers and thdr traditional allies in the old poli- 
tics-T-parent? and school administrafors. The days are long gone when 
teachersvadministrators^ school boards, and parent groups eopperatively 
seek community approval for Inei^ases in school budgets and fa^ies. 
Collective bargainingln tducation Is ^n fact of life, drasti- 

cally changing not only professional relations but thr entire political and 
social fabric of local school districts. I offer no value; judgments about 
this development. Bui the ^litical implications are clears educators now 
fight among themselves over school budgets and use collective bargain^ 
ing as the new tet ^nique fof acquiring new resources for schools and for 
allocathig school r^oiarces mnong the many competing budgetary claims 
for them. 

• A fourth cause of conflict in politics of school finance involves the 
competition and cleavages among urban, suburban* and rural intefcsts. 
la large pan the urban^suburban cleavages are racial in character. In 
the 1920's and I930's, city school systems were numbered among ihe^ 
*'Ilghihouse" districts and were considertd so wl^off that^ restricting 
further increases in their spending was the problem discuss'ird by school 
finance exi)^ris. Most ofjtie laws enacted then to restrafn cities art still 
in ef fect despite drastic changes in urban .conditions and obvious needs 
^for added educaiienal, services* Now a new set of cural problems, faces 
educailpn,^ including eroding lax bas^t outrmigration of teachers and 
administrators, and reconsideration of the long^assumed merits of 
school consolidation. In several states rural and poor suburban districts 
have formed coaliiions with hard-pressed cities to bbtain nK)re equalized 
nnance systems, but this relattonshij^is^ not yet normal in most stales. ' 

A nfth source orconflici in the politics of education finance relates to 
special categories of education funding. Cafegori^l funding is usually 
sought by groups who believe that local schools have not met special 
needs of their constituencies. Categorical funding from both state and 
federal governments has progressed to the point where the traditional 
localTstate^federai strticture of. education finance may no longer remain^ 
the fuiidamental underpinning of education finance. Taking its place is 
a hinctionally fragmented but ven political system 

that operates to inaintain categorical aid programs) In the vocational ed- 
ucation areap for example, close linkages exist between major locar recipe 
ients of vqcational educatibn f undSi state vocational f ducation officials, 
and the relevantvfedeml office in both extc^ . 
branchy. A similar vertical coditJoni now links wlous constituencies 
ofaid for the handicapped. Under this approach, s inierejti pursue 
partictilar aims which may or may not coincide with what is good for 
education in general: In many states there is now open- competition be- 
tween suppbrten of categorical programs^ and others who want to in- 
crease the equalizing portions of general school aid fpniiulas. The impli- 
cations of this trend ^1 for much closer attention than has as yet been 
paid to it. " : 
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A sixth dlminsien of conflict in education rmmceis the dramatic new 
involvcmeni of courts, 'Icgiilaiuro* and iovemors* Incrmingiy, courts 
invoke consiituuonal doctrines of due process and equal proieaion in 
areas such as desegregation, bilingual education, scK discrimination* and 
^ucatioB of handicapped children, as well as in education flnanca it- 
self. During the past flft^y^us state legblatur^ ha^^ 
as if they were indeed a ^parate branch of government, ^gislators feci 
thai they should no longer be dependent on educators' associations and 
state de^rtments of education for a// thdr cducatiop^infonMlion and 
policy analysis oipabllliy. Similarly, each year ten or fifteen governors, 
whose predecessor? used to sit back and let the education codttion pre- 
sent a negotiated compromise school aid bill, now develop their own pro- 
posals and lobby vigorously for them throughout the I^lativ^ s^ion, 
tncrmes In fedml aid, plus innovations in ^u^tloii servi^ (e.g., pro- 
-ams for th^ handicapped) cr^e nw problems of state policy coordi- 
nation between sef^ate Mm$ within education and between ^u^tion 
and other sod^ service. Local-siatetilations over education policy evi- 
dence higher levels of str^ and uncertainty partly t^use of rapid 
cha^g^ in the poUtics and financing of ^ucation. t 

Tli€ Ckiiiils aod EqiUty ia Edui^tion Financt 

TTie first significant court d^islon in^education finance was the 1971 
opinion of the California State Supreme Court in Serranq i?. Priest, (In 
D^embeft 1976, the Califomia-SupreiBe Court reaffirmed its 197 1 de* 
ciMon.) The court held ^u^tion to be a fundmental inter^t of bolh^ 
state and federal constitutions^ - 

••[The Califomlai. funding schmie invitfously discriminate against 
: the poar brause it mak@ the quali^ of a child's eduction a func- 
tion of the wealth of hls^ parents mdnei^bors.*' / - . - , 
The Se/Tsno <^ b^me the key le^ precrfcnr in school finance. It 
struck down Gristing pra«lce but dell^tely and scmpulrtisly avoided 
any Judfciid prescription of a spedfic tax or expenditure ^llcy- The 
C^fornia lepslature reponded to Sffforio In 1973 with^ $800 million 
school equ^zation m^siure, and again in 1^ with a mammoth 
blUio|i, fi ve^y^ ^uaKiatlon and d wtion refonn act. I 
. The idtt of court intoi^entloa in ^ucation finance may. properly be 
said to have begun in the late 1960's with the publi^tlon of two books, 
Bwh ^hoob^ Poor &Aoo6» ^d Privdts Wealth and Public Educatioti. \ 
Th^ books ch^^gtd traditional school fin^ce concepts and pracU^ 
by invoking new cormltutional standard aad dosing naw Judidal sirav 
egi^. -^hur Wi^, the^ a doctoral student In €du«tioh at the University 
^6f Chiwgo, su^eted in i?/cA &*^£r that the Fourteenth Amendment 



»Ajthuf Wbc. Bkh^hoi^ Poor ^h€0^ The UaivOTty of CWoiio Prm, 

1967. ' ' , ' 
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to the Uait^ itat^ Constsiutioii could be used to ^nuade feder^ 
courts to declsft unconsiitutidnal any school Tmance ^rai^einint that 
^tenmci^y provided a lower level of educational servica to the p^pr 
thantotherich. , ^ 

John OMaSi then a law professor at Nofihwd^iern Univenjt^^ with 
two students, Stephen Sugarmaii and Williwn Clune, analyzed in* Wvar^ 
ffteZ/A the In^uiiw which were inherent in e^iiii|Jchool Tinarice ar- 
rMgements at the state and local JeveL CcK5iwand his coauihon suggest- 
ed constitutional standards or -Tis^ neutndity" to guide courts in evak 
uating school nnance programs. That forniyaiion, today widely accept- 
ed as a deliberately flexible standard of ^utty« stat^ simply that the 
quality of education must not be a function of the wealth of l^al school 
districts. 

Neither SchoolSy Poor ^hoab not Prtme W§M PubUc 
^ucQtion was a b^t seller by any m^ns,. but together they sparked a 
fundainentai reexamination of school finance and thereby permanently 
changed the way in which the issue Is re^rded* W^Qlthand Pub^ 

//i* £5^cii//o;i* in fact, be^me the bible of school flnance reforme"^ in 
% the ©Mly I970*s and v^as We basis for ihtSmjnomku In California and 
jts progeny elsei^vhere* ! 

Since 1971, courts in Gonheciicutv Mlchiganr Minnesota, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohlo^ Texas fnd Washington^ 

gument of Serrano and declared the schwl finance systems in those 
slat^ unconstitutional, in alli Stuts have b^n, brought in forty, states. 
Prior to 1973, most of them were based dn the ^uri protection clause of 
the federal CpnsUtutionp but some of the legal chdleng^ were also b^ed 
on state. constitutional equal proi^on provisions «qm 
or "cquar* schMling. A l^ge number of national organiiitiqns were 
active in various as^ts of this litigation efforts among them the AFL- 
CIO, the American Federation of Teachers, the National Education As- 
sociation, the League of Women Voters, the NAACP, the Uwyers* 
Commiiiee for Civil Rights Under Law, the National Urban Gp^ition, 
the American Jewish Congre^, the AmericM Ci^l Liberties Union, and 
organizations reprinting Black and Mexlcan*Americ«i iiiter^tsV . 

Change in the competition of the U.S. Supreme Court in lhe early 
I970*s did net encourage lidpe that t^ts on the constitutionality 61 
school funding schema wuld be' favorable. The definitive Supreme 
Court decHion came in March, 1973 in Rodriguez v. San Antonio Bootd 
of ^cation. The decision d^l a.h^^ blow to the hop^ of school " 
finance reformer^^rthe Court niled in a five^to-four ded 
tlon ms not a fundamental right guaranteed by the federal Constitution, 
that the Texas system— though blatantly inequitable— did npt uncotisti- 
tutionally discriininate on the b^is of wealth, and that the stfucture of ^ 
theTexassystem\was--in constitutional tew^ 
fostering local control. The historic decision cut off any hope of federal 
constitutional pressure for school finwice reform {or, for that matter, 
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for Othtr rf tera of aatt-Ibc of^ublic Sf rvicisJJ during ihe 

^ButaU wat nctl losf. Both, explicit in^Rjidt W^hoI& 
iion teft a numbef of ftdiral grounds open fiar Nture tegil.chillingf^ 
Osit cawdll b^brought Jn ft sehool 
nnante^iteraswhith^TO ©rail educational 

opportunity^ a$r fof fxampltv whtn handicapf^d itudtnts «i dtnifd 
schooling. Qii^^ is a denlarof fducition 

nte^sai^ loiaAttcise Ftei Aifiwdiif nt rights; when ihere Is a coristiiu- 

"licmtoif ^*si^pfCt*J cla4s of inSyi^uaU low incQme, that eotaQidts 
with school distriav^ and when thtra js race diicriminatlon and 

- thttint to diS€Q^ - V V 

v;- M0BI importanUy, the RodHgu^ ^cision ipagiflcally^ ii^eitt d that 
tfgal action agaimi inequitabte sch posilble on ihe 

" bMis of jia^ coi^tUuttori^ and^m in r^ponie to ihis sugges- 

iton, 4u$t: twd^ w New jefiey State Supreme 

Court found the itaie's structure of 

T^l^ffiiian^ tabf-untoost^ of a elato in the New 

Jersey state constitution requirin^the tstablishraent of a "thorough and . 

Vffnclerit'^ iystem^^ The ^^dtoo^idecisloni^f fared from the 

STrm^oj^a^ in that in the laiitr, the court aVdidtd the pronouncement 
of My ntintot reg^ding the ef while in Robln;^ 

w/f J the cpiilft stepped s fflnnbiguity about 

education quality as 

• Th^e court dWiiori^^ three inierrilated chains of . events 

m most states. First/ mean that poor school districtOven- 

^ tually receive miich more state aid. Second^ they mean that.thr legisla- 
ture has to come up with a new finance plan to meet the new constitu- 
tionM'Standards'qf'iqutty, whiJh in most states r^utres'major changes 
in tWi entire locaUstate fiscal system. And third, they lead to political In- 
fightinj and itruggl^ for control among the interested parties. ; 

Thr ^fe w Yorilf r 
The most recent ^df the school finance court decisions is known^as 

Leviitowh J^qub^^^ case was brought by the Leviitown school 

districu Joined by twnty-slix other districts on Long Island and thirough- 

out the siate*^ New York City and fbu 

their special educational and fiscal probleim to Che c 
On June 23* 19^, State Supreme Court Justice L; Kingsley Sml^ 

ruled that New Y©fk*s present methods of finance education violate 

both state and f|dfral constitut btcause the wealth of local school 
-districts determines the quality of local^s because state aid, 

/fails to eortect ifdr the special educational needs and fiscar problems of 

cities. The effect of Judge Smith's complex decision* most of which is 

^p^ted to be uphe^ oft apppali would be to require the legislature to 

come up with a hew statewide system for tt^ 
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Tht potentially sAfteping Impact of Leviitown is brought aven mora 
sharply into foct^ by iwo parallal dadsioAi tirtady handed down by 
the itatt*!. high^t eoun^ One of these deciiions, known ii^dierstein,* 
requirei that property be aiieiied at the full market , value. It has been 
feujtqmary iii New York State for homeowners to receive lower aiieii- 
mentsvthan cotnmtrcial Md induitrial properties/ Although legisJatidH 
-. wa^ recently tnacted to delay for tlfree ye^i the enforcement of this rul- 
ing, it nonetheless ticks away like a time bomb, threatening major 
change in the distribution of proptrty tax burdens among the state's 
i^payerSv v ^ 

The other coun decision reinforcing Levliiown is the Nurd dacistdni 
which struck down^ host of nscal ^mmlcks the legistatura had approved 
to levy higher urban property tix rat^ than permitted u^der the state 
constitution. Several laige cities faca sanous; revenue shortfalls during 
the next several years as the affects of ^i^^tf are felt* 

The basic problem with New York Stated school 'finance system is 
that it is unfair to large numbers of school qhildren and t^payers. Ex- 
plaining the systOT tries the patience of experts and puts evtfn Interested 
citizens to sNtep. (One of the trial attornays rapr^anting Levittown da- 
scHbad his excitement at testimony by school flnanca experts by saying it 
reminded him of how he feft watching' grass growj) The essence of New 
York's school flnffiqe inequities is^ fouqd wher^ local schopl districts 
with very high property valuations Have been able to spend large 
amounts on their schools with lower*than average tw efforts. Many lo- 
cal districts with low valuationSf on the other hand/ have had to exert 
very largp jta^. efforts only to realize below average, expenditures. The 
outcome has bean high taxes and undernnancedjchools for residants of ^ 
poor districts, and lower tax^ and weU/nrianced schools for the mbre 
fortunatl. The accident of where a child happens to live has been thema^ 
jor determinant of the levol and quality of his education ^ 

This nexys between affluenca arid spending is what the'£fv///ot4^;i 
decisioif would forbid," but that is virtually all it would do. It would not 
proscribe the use of a real property tax/ nor would it require, the legisla- 
ture to impose uniform statewide spending, it would require that the 
estate make more adequate provision for educating urban school childranp 
but it leaves to the legislature the task of deciding how it is to be done. It 
posas'^ho mortal threat to the future e^stence of local school boards, 
although a new school flnanCi^ysteni jwould surely impose on local 
boards different taxing and spending ground rules than at present/ AN 
though the courts rataln Jurisdiction in the i^vZ/rown case and would 
review legislative action to assure cqnipliance with constitutional stands 
ards, Jud|e Smith carefully refrained frorn spectfying for state Of ficials 
what a new ^item would be like or how soon tl^y must enact one* \ 
^ The process by. which a state like New York grapples ^th the d^ign'Of 
a new school fmance system is, by the nature of the problem, a complex 
bne^ To.sdme extent i school finance reform is a convarsatibn among ex* 
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pm% -)o dctigtu in iixchmpm obmiu technical memorantfa; Biii 
school t\mfm h loo big and too imporiuni to be kli \o itw nmm€^%^ 
p^m, and c^mMon h ito imnufiant to btf Icfi solely lo ttw yducaiprs 
The liniifc apparaiuH orcducauon governance and of HUiic^lo^arpujiiic^ 
v^ill drawn mo ihir pvocms of designing and mmm$ mpm^ m fc^ 
^ponse to the /,rv^//^Mv/i dednion. Afitfr lilK fhe annual coHeciion and 
ifjbuiion or ovt;f $7 billion in \m^% h m ^uka in New York, md iheedu^ 
cmon of ihe millions of S4:KOTi cfiildr en hangnln ih^ bafwce. 

n^K d^pm the <erioM%nu^t of the nrahiem and th^ %[mm probabithy 
um im^ymm ^tW ^oon h^ivc lo be ii;tom4:d. New York iacK^ at pre>eni 
(fiiher a campfelienHivc ftiform plan of a woofdinated Hi:ue meclmni$m 
for devdoping onir. All ihe main MWti in ihe ssaie'b edusjarion poHU^^— ^ 
the feiienH, the gosunor. the legislaiure, and school groups— have 
vinccd nevv pi;ilideH in f^eeni years. Some merely perp«iiiiii€ Ihe mincJ^ 
\m hmummy of ihe old sysiem-!n om mm yean ^ill bat seven of 
the mm's im ^ehool disineiH reeeived siaie aid ba^ed on ^^save^harm- 
. les^s^* mo^^mm mim diiin the 'Moimuls** deigned equaJi^e la^, bur^ 
den* ^nd school oppafiuniiy. Oiher recenl propo^rfh repreaefii small 
mp% wmtd m evepuial ^oiunon. 

ResidenB and impmn of New York face na^ uncertainly dunng . 
ihh reform process. UUiniaiely. ilHre wjli be .shifts in leveH of school 
0^nding and in pror^r ly mx rates in many sehool dmum, bui U H dif fi^ ' 
euh to predial ju&t who will be helped and who will be hufK H vrHI, no 
doubi, be the svkh of the governor and the legislature to minimiie ihe 
' " pain and maximiM the pleasure, but some pain there surely will be. Some 
school disif ia> in H^^ York naffer from low prop^riy m valusnons^and 
^ ^ lew liigh 13^ rate^-^ome help may be fortheomfng tot them, Oiher dis^ 
triec^ have long, enjoyed well nnanecd, even extravagantiy iinance^ 
HChodls, at relatively low ta^ rates-higher th^ raie^ and some ^pandmg 
; limiis mayevemuallybeimposetHn^^^ - 

rh(! Levimmn dm^m wa^ Imnde ^ down during the heat ofsiat^wide 
pohiibl eampaignn. No doubt there will be panisan impping back and 
fbrih about ^hat to do. Seasoned veterans of s^hooi finance a^d prop^ 
eriy ta% reform ' baitte prediei Sgverai year^ of imense eonfllct before 
fhe^hounng'iubHldy>. . 

Buf the fifsf mp needed in New York H w organise a non-partisan = " 
aroup of di^imguished dii^cns-represe^^ all regions of the state and 
' f uitit% of view abou! the problem— provide the group wjih m;m w the 
naiidn*^ mo^c knowledgeable and ex^ri guidance, and ask U to develop 
^ nne or more pronoials iter a new. conMiiuaonally accepiable school fi- 
nanee and property im plan. The fre^uertily bifier facitonal diviMon^ m . 
New York's edueaiion poHtic^ suggest ihar only a new group, balanced 
' in perspeeiivc and prote^ied from'pdiiilcal Snierference. can come up 
With an approach that could attract support (mm a broad coalition of 
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Of l^r InDmmM Faciors 

Lcgiil ch^lkngc^ arc noL how^vrf, ihc anly poHiical faciors affecting 
alyorion nnjiice. The imiiii ktmmi^i fhe civil fighi^ niovaneai 
Ptmiimit tohmon's Wiir on Pmctty aN^ ^imtulafcd niafe ami gov 
.cfnmcni^ locm ^fmm ummion on Hav.^ in ^cfiMr financing. Pi^- 
mMdH for moti^ ^qait^blc Jfcaimgni of the poor and nnnariiy ^roup^ 
>vef^ a imiOT mjh^ ^OMmm oVihu \%$ ikmmmy and Setondnry 
Eduaut^fi Acc. TiUtf f Um Act provided more moncK,(now almoH S3 

funding ffom fifk I t^sdy enough la alHei ihc hiintlrcapi* ol ii snii?/^ 
kKiil ms Hitmme lu^idstJ agam^? ihem/ , ^ ' 

tfj nnd dm{mmn$ of the urban cmk. ^ %pclal and economic ^orrmR- 
m\ prcKw leaves aging ceniral dtte wiih an eroding 13a bas^f und a p4)p^ 
iiMiiuii comi^im rmituy of niinpriii^^, ^Id^rlv, and Oi^* poor, ait of 
whom ma^nsm^W e*p^mK«* public ^mcm: 

bill!) ofilitf iradiuonal wucfurt of %cfiMl finance. TlieCoimni rcporis,^ 
ckvddpmi^nf of fcawhcf miiuaney wjfhifs congofniiani salary hikan 
and ccHi infl^iuun, iknd the chiilfengc ^vhich Spunnk ptrnmud w ihi^ 
U,S. irducaiiona! ^mm. all pui addiilonal iifains Im pub\k scho<)H. 
SchooUtxpiyidiiym incf<fa^eti dramaiicaUy during ihu iWO's and early 
1970'^. Pupil enrollment grw, if^n MMlmd. 

Tht pro^ny sa%. abvays ua^puliir, com^ und^r incense fife as each 
^mt ii 0mm m even larger hurdm\ on hameowners and. indife^ily, or> 
* f^prmj l.t>cal tatpayars had Ngun m briyle long before talirornia'? 
Pfopo^jtion 13 ^alltd nauonaJ mirdia aiienibn lo iheir plight I hh local 
mpa^tfi r^ali itfd ^4mM0f^ lo search haidtrr for nt^w miu and ladarai 

Stale Reforms In Eduraiion Finawce 

The ms^m ymn since ihe fir^i Swrmo decision have brQughl unprw- 
dented airiiviiy in mi^ mum and legblamrt^ wiih trnfmi lo sehoo! fi- 
nance f^fbrm and rtfnied fax chanie^. Many of ihe iihang^ are not jusi 
incienienial: ihey arc msjor ovcfhauis of the sysism. rcflecring one of 
iho^ rare momenis .when basic siruaural rmimm ar^ posiibfe. And 
many of ih^ fhangcs have occurrcrd in mm where ihtrt was no^couri 
pmiurc Wr refarfn, a wekorn^ dgn of broad polincai suppoti im thQ 
finance pragram? freirig sdvcicaiird by rcfofm^orienied schQlars and 

the new finance p)an^ thm have emtrg^ vary considgrably, de^nd- 
m$ iipos how each ^raic defines ihe cental mm of equliy. New finance 
sy^rems which do nor provide a lower level of edueaitdnal service to the 
poor ihan to the rniddje class and che rkh are rnore equiiable than iradi- 
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j^^f, Hm Unm^s pirns vary per ^pupi! i^^pcndiiurcs accofcling lo such 
a> pupil ^hmmiitmh, cilucsibital prapiiin mm, r^gianiil pnci^ 
vafi;itidni* lintl ^^ucmm^^i Mhm^iimni k^^h. Usually varjaiujn^ 
f^iHi m mmh mMm \mqn^\nm thm are ab^trvi^d $n i\m uadlifiuniil 
mm\. and in any ca^c ihcy mi m ^wnm linked w propany 

^ BmniiMy, iwo lyp^ of ^oo\ immm plum tttQ tong impk^ 
mcni^d. Ttie jir^t H rulhsia^e funding iVW). TJitf teic , premise here b 

qualiiv of ^diic^iion 10 ^iudenis ihfoughoui ihc Miii?^ and 51!^^ fft it ihai 
ihc lai tnifdyfi h equa! ihrouglioui the luue. Tins implies \\mi any din^r ^ 
^ncri in ^f>^ridifig amdfiRdiHlricts ^il! ihc r^iull of dtftoau^iud^ni 
nmi%, such m sp^ial teducaiiona! ptabktm, m ditm^m mm of provid- 
Jn^i d^ija! qyaiiiy education. 

TTi^ ^^ond plm U disidci power tfqu^iti^ing (PPE). pi^ ^i^sures all 
.h^hm^i ijs-^inct^ muni atfccis ii* a ^iisi^^--^^" pfopi^n> h.^.^^ *^hflw per 
milling cadi local Minmuniiyao d^idi^ how mmh aducaiiun ii want^ lo 
buv, Undcf disifii^i poMf nqualWrig. toca! jm mm ar^ pfedsely ili^ 
in all Uiitrki^ ihm ^hmm to n rnd ihy kanw nun^i^r of doUars f^r 
mmnh Vm rSeh di^ifieis da nm kmp all tha money iht^y raise loyally 
for schooU; ^fi of ih^ yield gots to the stai^ tor fwlHir IbiHion io poorer 

Reforoiad mtiool mmc^ sysfcttiA are gyneraSly soma combinatipn of 
ihmt mo iippfoaches. wnmrng ^hai h desired and whai poHUeaHy 
and economieaJIy kmbk in ih§ individual mm. Boih pjar§ mtiei new^ 
cotifi siandafd^» boih draw jner^^ed ggnyral ^tate revenues inio ediura- 
lion, und bolh mvolve properly m% reterm or reltef* Biii they differ in 
lhai DPE pCffliHs difference in l^a! ^^nding, ^hile FSFdoes noL 

Progffss to Date 

Regardte of poicniial afC^is uf edwcanon finance reform an slate- 
local public finance, jignlficani aitd fundameniai changeH have overiath 
tfn the previously ifanquil field of school finance. Almo^i half of ihc na- 
tion's whm^ children and ia?tpayers have been affceied by the fefbrm^ 
%o (m. These changes have ifansfornied a narrow and obscure aspeci ot 
eduiraiion, concerned mamly wiih rouiine ^ate aid apprapriaiionH, inio 
^ complex^niellcciual^Jid poHUeal domain. Involved now are federal 
and %im comiiiuuonal standards of fairne^ and equUy, major over- 
haul of creaky siaie local la^^ and school funding systems, and infusions 
of new scholarly and organi/aUonal perspcciives from ouisidi ihe iradi- 
lional fealm of prorcsstonal educators. Many pfihe causei of this up- 
heaval can bif iraccd lo baAic poHlieaJ trends such as civil righls siruggles 
In ihe IWO*i and the collapse of ihe pareni-t«^cher coaliilon that sup^ 
ported school finance prior lo the advent of wid^prcad collecuve bar- 
gaining. But much of the credit or blame needs to be accepied by the pri- 
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v^ie pHilanihropiffs, pnncipfil!y Fofd, Sfwrrar, and Cafncgie. ant! by ihe 
Naiiosiai liuiiiuie Kdiucaiiofh which ihroiigh iheir grams la inieresfcd 
ynivmiii^^ and groups have aiiirmpitfU lo call aui^niitm lo Kinainuc in- 
ct|uifi^^ l^hiie supf^ffiiig the d^s^^laptmni and impl^imenianon «i rnorif 

' " So^rlidvoiraics of schaol nfianca f^Corin ar^ disappoiitied mth \\w 
progrcifi dai^. Th«y ^laim ihai cha pfogfaim dij noi go far 
enough, fhai iliey almosi ai>vay?* involve compromise, and'ihUf rhey cati% 
nor Hhown to ilirecfiv improve Mudi?ni »sch?ev^^rncn! In fhe classroom » 
iiui it cMmn ubjaciivcly ikfucil ihai whai ita^ happened ^iiK^ 1970 in 
Oiliforiiia and NwJerH^y, hi Flund*! and Maine, in Kmi^m md Mk\n- 
garh and in a do^^n o^hsr siiitg^, con^iiiuci^^ a inajur sicp forward lo- 
^iird^ f?quiify, Hi^fornH alraidy adopi^^d pravjdtt hdth more sfnt^ aid and 
fcduc^d propeny laa^ burdens in pobr and urban school districts in 
twerify 'iiafesv Addinunal progress, ^whilc na^f ^a^y lo achkvtf, h ciearty 
poSMblc Uuring itw mm ih^mno-fw^ ymt^^ Ten year^ ago, hrwer ihan a 
do^cn people biflii!Vtfd a ^^a?^ pu .^ibic io r^;ilj/cjhc gaiiib achieved ihui^ 
far. 

Msjor upportuniiici^ for reform ^mi m k^y nm^% such Ohio, Con^ 
ritrciitful, Wa^jhingion ^rid Colofado, whcrif tavarable court decisions 
pfomise tivamual adopuon of mora equitable plani*: in New Jersey, 
where mtm progr^Hs ha^ tN.^an made bur much more retnains lo be done; 
in New Vork, where court dechions have ruled uncon^rimtional the Via- 
lion'^ Wggesi, and ^rhaps m mou ifrational, sehool finance sysicm; 
and In ibout len other staieij,^ where a solid basin fof reform has been ^ 
pajn$raktngly laid. 

Of ihc three do^en staien which^had serious school finanee inequiiies 
in 19^0. siightly morrf ihan hair <or about twenty states) have ndopied* 
major reforms: ofihese twcniy, ten have enacted reforms that are incom- 
plete and can be improved duringahe next ihree-to^five years. In the 
other ten, continuing rear guard aetiomis needed to secure the compre* 
hen^ivegain^ alfeady made. In the balance of ihe states uhlch need tain- 
?;titute school finanee reform, the picture is ml^ed. In a few caies, the 
struggle appears almost hoj^less and no viable reform group or move- 
ment is visible. Bui In most, continued efforts by the network currently 
engaged in school finance, of fer a good chartcc of achieving significant ' 
reform during the ne?i! few fears, , ' 



Old and New Networks 

Within the field of school Hnance two somr jparate groups, or 
networks, exiiti the **traditionar' group and the iwiormers/* The^^tra- 
ditionaj" school finance community is composed of school administra- 
tors, state education ofncials, and school finance professors in state uni- 
versjii^. This group nurtured through the 1950's and 1960's by tfte 
National Eduction Association and later by the United States Office of 
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EdiiCAiion. li^ inielli^iual wois are in schools of tfducauon, and iis cori* ^ 
siUutncy \% primarily educaior 

Th$ **fcform*' cohiniunity, on the oiher hand, hai a more ciivotc ^ 
compOHiiion. S^ime have 'Hradiiianal" public school laaehing and ad- 
minisiratiVe t%pm^m^ and are arfiiiaied wiih colttfges of education, but 
most arg pral(j^sorSf economists, political scicnusts* siaie legislators, 
public interest auornays, member^ of racial minority groups, or oili§rs 
disenchanted with fifty years of structaral siaius quo m siate4ocal nscal 
systems for cducafian^ Msjor orfianiiaiions whose leadership and staff 
hava^n active in the relorm network include the bducation Comrniti^ 
mn of the States, ihe Nmional Conieftfnce of State Legislatures, ihe 
Lawyers* CommUtee for Civil Righis Under Law. the League of Women 
Voters, the Naiional Urban Coaliiion^ the Advisory Commiision on 
JntergQvernniental Relauons, ^he Childhood and Government Project 
at the University of California at Berkeley, and research and training 
projects at Teachers College, Columbia University and Stanfofd Unlver= 
5ity. Reformers have tended lo help plainuffs sue state officials long al- 
lied with traditional scbool finance networks/It would be fair to say that 
most of the groups and individuals supported byjhe Ford FQUndaiion 
arc allied with the **reform*' network, 

The reformers started believing in ihe late 19W's that there was no way 
10 achieve a truly equalmng (Inance system through the stritegies used 
by the traditional school nnanc«' practitioners. Existing state finance 
plans were loo nrmly entrenched to yield quickly or easily to change. 
Therjefort, refarmers devised an **end-'run'- strategy which relied pn- 
mariiy on Hiigationi and capitalized on both its tangible and intangible 
effects/ Reformen worked directly with governors, /legislatOfSt and 
aggrieved citizens who shared their willingness to tolerate the agonws of 
ysarsof liiigaiion. . . » 

Disagr^ments between **reform'' and ^'traditional \^school fmance 
people arise as often from differences of style, as from loals. Both are 
fund^meatally committed to ideals of quality education and equal cduca- 
tional opportumiy; but there is a gap in communication and underitandj 
ing between them. This lack of gommum^tion iBust be acknowledged 
before it can be corrected. Tradiiional fmance experts who scoffed at the 
reformers' legal strategies must be willing to suspend their belief that it is 
all a perverse conspiracy of lawyers and foundations; reformers, too, 
must avoid the too easy notion thai educational adminlsti are the 
natural enemy of school finance ref^m. The present dim ;nisun^ 
derstandiEg and suspicion can be overcome only if both get to- 
gether. _ e * 

There are ways that all of us can foster this cooperaimn, home steps 
have already been taken. Leaders of the reform network ar ' leaders of 
the Suburtan School Superintendents, an ass^iation of hien^spendmg 
suburban school distrlcis, jointly planned and conducted a meeung m 
November, 1977,. to discuss fiscal problems of wealthy suburban school 
districts. In a few states (e.g., Illinois), finance reform plans haveinclud- 
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ad r^iricUons on spending by wcalcHy disirids. Whili* this pfohibiUon is 
the excepuon rather chan ihe rule (mosi reforms involve 'leveling up** 
lowards ihg wealthy disiricts). h awakened old fears thai finance reforms 
could directly cause a deteriaraiioii in the quality of educalion in vvealihy 
disiricis* Reform experis a^e now working with the suburban luperin- 
tendinis and with federal ofncials lo design a.study of factofs which are 
of sp^ial inieresi for suburban schools, such as declining enrollments^ 
<a-xpayer revolts, and fmance refornris. The American Association of 
School Adminl.^tfators recently started a finance proi^ci in eight sintes. 
The American Education Finance Association^ a membership organiza- 
lion, provides an excellent forum for exchanges and communication be- , 
iween the two networks. 

Many traditionaNchoo! finance leaders have now come to welcome 
collaboration wiih the reform movement, whereas in the early !970*s 
overtures for slmilai* collaboraiion were rejacted^ And virtually all lead- 
ers of the school finance reform movement are happy to work with lead- 
ers of school establiihmeni groups who sh^re their willingness to work 
^ hard politically for moreequiiable^tducaiion finance systems. 

Monitoring Equify in Education Finince 

During the past ten years, the issue of equity in school financing has 
gained new visibility^ but it has also grown In complexity. The irkdiiional 
way of thinking about equity was to focus solely on the siructure--arid 
sometimes even more narrowly, on the semantics— of state aid systems. 
Systems were called **equiiable" if poor districts received more aid per 
siudeni than rich districts. Little atteniion was paid to the system as a 
whole and to whetherjiaie aid, even if equaliEingp was sufficient to coun- 
ter the huge dispariiies in local wealth per student that are found in most 
states, This corteeptually short-sighted fdea was exacefbated by the fact 
that data are now reported to the Federals Sovernment in ways that 'do 
not permit analysis by irtdividual states. The basic federal survey instru- 
ment (ELSEGiS)* does not obtain finance data from the universe of 
school districts/Thus, the most fmpoftant policy question In school fi-, 
nance— Is a state school finance system, over time, becoming mtfre eqijl- 
iable?--cannot be addressed with existing federal data. ' 

Steps are being taken to. correct this situation. Years of patieni work \ 
have finally led to a federal decision to start collecting school finance 
data from every school district through the Common Core Data (CCD) 
Project, thus permitting analyses over time on a statfe»by-state basis. 
Anticipating this event, leaders of the school finance field have launched 
a School Finance Cooperative to design, test, and ericourage the wide- 
spread use of a standardized and undersiandable way of measuring 
changes, over time/ in the equity of state school finance sysCims. A va- 
riety of concepts and measures of equity are "being examined. Some will 
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involve measures of equaliEy of expenditures and some will involve mea» 
surcs of fiscal neuiralUy; some will be tested on a district basis and some 
on a per'Studeni basis. Attentron is also being given to such factors as 
the cost of education, pupil weighung, race, and sex. The Intent is for'a 
'w^lNdeslgned and properly tested system that will make it possible to ex- 
press in simple and unambiguous terms which states have progressed-- 
and how much— toward fairness in the Onancing of educational service^. 

The Educaiion Amendments of 1978 (already adopted by the Hoyse 
and pending ui the Senate) contain a provision requiring that NCES 
{Nationai Center for Educaiion Statistics) establish a systeni for measur- 
, ing ine'^ualities in educatron* both among and within states. The lan- 
guage will require NCES to measure expenditure equality and fiscal neu- 
trality, the two mosrimport&nt standards of education finance equityi as 
well as to measure variations in the cost of education ^nd in educationpl 
need. The data would be essential to the conduct of a three-year nQiional 
study of educational finance that will also be mandated in- the 1978 
Amendnlehts. The House version calls for a study to be conducted by the 
National Institute of Education, while the Senate version calls for a pres- 
identially appointed advisory body to supervise a study. Both House and 
Senate versions call for a new round of federal payments to reimburse 
states for the cost of studying educational finance equalization problems. 
And both.House and SenM versions contain language that indicates fed* 
eral aid will be available wassisi states in preparing the needed finance 
data. ^ . " 

The significance of tnese financial data must be understood in the con- 
text of recent political developments in'Washingtoni D.C. At fhe insis- 
- tertce of the National Education Association and Qjher groups of educa- 
tors, the President has proposed and is strongly advocating enactment of 
legislation establishing a Cabinet-level dep&riment of education*' While 
it is not clear whether the Congress will approve such legislation this 
session^ st is almost certain to do so next sesslop. The chairman of the 
House Education and Labor Cornmiitec introduced last year a new gen^ 
eral aid to education bill and held hearings to explore how such aid could 
be allocated. His preferred approach is to use federal funds to equalize 
educational expenditures among arid within stated. He and his staff were 
surprised to learn that there is no standard measurement of inequities in 
educaiion. His staff was even more surprised to learn at a recent meeting 
of the School .Finance Cooperative that the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics is apparently unable at present to obtain uniform finance 
data for the universe of school districts. A couple years of ^^preparation" 
are stLll required before all states arc able to provide strictly comparable 
data, according to the National Center for Education Statistics. 

What is needed is not very complicated data— essentially expendit^ires , 
per-pupil.and local property valuation data. These ^aia, after all* are the 
mother's milk of school finance; In my opinion the executive committee 
of the Chief State School Officers should reexamine this issue and make 
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clear thai li^m^mre is'construcnve and forward-looking regarding rhu 
national inte^if^iji inequities in education finance; If a iwo* 

year period f^^i^4N^^*^fore ihe new CCD data are available, studies 
of inequities dafi'^lrbei^^ by using existing siaie datal, which afe 
generaiiy comparMe and wMch are unquesiionably adequate for intra' 
state, longjsudinal analyses. This approach is being ussd by the School 
Finance Cobperative, under the able leadership of Allan Odd^, Director 
o'f the Education Fin^rtce Center at the Education Commission of the 
States. A first report is expected late in 1978. 
n The new politics of education finance are very different, from the old 
poliiics in terms of the number and variety of individuals and groups that 
get into the act. It is different in that state-local tax politics are at the 
heart of the new politics of school finance. It is different in that conflict 
among interested groups and govarnmeni agencies is much higher than it 
used to be, with noteduction in sight. It is difftrent because courts have 
moved to establish constitutional standards for the vague concepts of. 
equity ihai have always held a key Thetorical place in the education fi- 
nance literaiyfre* It is different because bettej trained experis use com- 
plicated computers to propose new finance $ysiem%J 

The President and the Congress and g€^ernoi\and legislators and 
mayors and minorities and courts and the/ media and even Howard Jar- 
vis ail have a roie to play in education finaRce these days. The quiet days 
of education finance have slipped into the hjStDfy.^okSi suitable for an 
earlier era of American politics, but inadequate as t^smeans to develop* 
implement, and monitor modern education finance policy. New insti- 
tutional arrangements in th^ education finance community have not yet 
settled into a new equilibrium. More change is yet to come. The informed 
and tough-minded leadership of state education cuficials is needed to 
lead the way to a future that cannot be avoided and\ihat wi^l be very dif- 
ferent from the politics of education finance prior to the events of the 
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Chapter VI 

Political Issues in Compttency Testing 

Henry M: BtkkM 
Director, Policy Studies in Education 

SVcIl. ihc eUgtion \$ over.. NVe i^st, Cxmtm pto(cm\on 15. 

And our 1 f baiiDE^ are no\v b€ins revieswe^. We still may lose thcm= 
some of them, maybe alt of theiri. The 15 states that do not have mint' 
mum competency [esiing may gel it yet— by legislation or by regu'mtion. 
Commisjions. blue ribbori panels, iegistative commiuees are at svork in 
mo$i of che 15— -deddlns what w da, Tho5C 15 may (p\\o\^ the They 
often do. One of the !5 $oi m accoumability taw thU jprin^, four years 
late. U ma> get a minimum compeEency testing taw in four yean 
late. 

Anyhow , 65^ of ihe siudenu--ihaE is how many live in thg 35 states— 
are already fequlred to have minimum compe^encici for promonon from 
grade to grade or gradifation from high school or i^oih. 

How did we lose so fast? Thre^ years ago we did not even knosv an 
election would be called: today it is all over, with the peUs'cIosed in 35 
specs. 

Nl^vbe we should demand a recount there. Or get ihem to tm^n 
polls. We could claim the opposition moved too fast; we were not ready. 

Maybe you beUeve the opposition misled the public: ovemmplifted the 
is^sues; offered instant laws, a quick fix, and— best of all— a cheap so-^ 
hHion, 

Maybe you b<:lieve our side had i^nough voters but we simply did not 
|et the word out, just did not get our crowd to the polls before ihey 
closed. • 

Maybe you believe it i| not too late in the remainin^lS states. They 
can profit from ihe mistakes the 35 leaders made. '*Lefedcrs" indeed! 
What kinds of leaders ar<? naive enough to think thai miMimum compe- 
imcy tests mn improve learning? Why get there first with the worst; 
better to be among the IS. 

Maybe you believe if we tell our side of the story to the public— show 
them how complicated the issues are* show them ihe great danger and the 
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fluv* Did li Happen? 

m ' '^-^PP^ - ^ - - — ^ ^ r ^ ^ ^^^^^^ 

local ?^i:hi>ol (*avemjnce a C loved H%>iem.- 

i JUM i-parr..iLUrh fruc ^vhen ih^r^bnctHS% earned abi^ui ^i>mcihinfmd- 
tfvc friM^rv'.Jiui u TunK iuan.uc k;:cp l^ar^>sicm^ vtcvcd by ^'^pa- 
f^iinp iheni from^ numrcipal ^.ncrnmenL eiecung -ep^ratc bc^^d^ or 
wdti^atuHi: non^Mi^^cal ana ^ii^n nc^n^c^mc>ic4 clc^tic^n'*, ti^isin^ ^tir^ 
TL^iK hi*.i:a nictnbvr^ and^ihc >upi:nnl4;nacru- taU ^ hand m whw^ ^cr^ 
^k*icd. bMfd iiicmbiN ^^n^c ^k^w^^^d to act jtU im^lcc*^ 

rarhcrrHan piHiiiam^ ilisicnm^ lo pii^hc .iducc hiu not nccesv^fiK lak^^ 
a), t^cnmum^o-^r^- to mict pfUiueh; and kium ^^^^ boards ^iH or 
r^^ofiauvnd Li\J- Th^et!^! ^^t all [hi. jcu^ily ^omcri the ^^^^ 

In^uk ^chabN ^^c n^hicn mmm h^Jhcr by having school admm^ 
uframfN work ro^ whool boards ilian tor mayors. Keeping admin- 



i?U3iar% weak, puumg itawh^f^ on [cnufs:* unioni^^ing [uagh^fs. urem^ 
ftfach^fi to ^otc m schpoi ckalom. creaung woaliiiDns or ccachcf^ and 
p.ircnts, whampi-^ning ac^iismic fftfedonu and so on. ThiT result thai 
kh^: proftf v-uon; no: ihu pubh^, runs th^ i^Jal schouK. 



^eaje^hooi Go^enjancfi-aH 3*4emi-Opc^ " 

.il:nj-u^ri :hc> arc a -^tiojv probum like th^- II'^:^!-.;:.^^-, 1 .upp.^vc n 

>^ht>cl ia\ lc"^i-e> :o a public ore— iu<- a>^ 'hey in mp^r Ick:u school 
ji^irrw-i^ — ''^ouia ha^y c^cryminj under jonrrol a' rhy ^t^^c E\ur 

^ ^wbiX^l ^>v:cm-. r^anlv prort^ional and partK public. tmsc a smt^ 

bt^-ruh ^nd a "^^^ate eKCwUtive branch imidc tht cdujannn 
trm me ^o^ra an^ ^lat^ ^u|K^nntenden^ But v^c rtji^c^ <rat^ Ic^- 
trials c brinwt: and a MaU^e\ecuinc brancKDutMde the ^chOTi ^y>tcm a?. 

^f^Sca^ ffe^m me lir^u"~^^^^cl^\^^'^n\i^€^f^y hon^\h^_^^ Of 
course, fhe mrfd si^t^ bt3^^h--ihc Judidary— complerely oan^tdc Vhe 
-cho<^l mtem but u H.^nd> a lot of oT^r> mio school ^y^fcm, more 

So Hhiic Icval >wh00i di^ir j^i^ uc, >ay. !>^i>^[hird^ wlo^cd to th?: publiw^ 
fHe ^hf^c^f ^vAtirm ^:ly■ r^c^Hh^rd^ ep^n !0 ihc pubUj. Thaf 
Hhy wc have mmirnum competency telling ai ihc state icv^l rasher ihan 
^irthff lineal totfl Nibre abour ihat latfr. 

Federal Reboot Gmtrmnct m in Open Sys^irm; 

Bus, dm. v%Hai abDui tfdycaiional go^e^mancc at ihe federal level? U 
U v^hoily open fo the public. WdL ihai ov^maie?* it a bit. There n the 
hS. Oiucs of Educanon an^ the Nanonal Irisuiuic of Eduwanon and 
ihc Fund foi the fmpfa^cmc^n^ of Po?^! Secortdary Educanon and the 
S^fipnal Center for Edumion^ Smmm but all four.sre nested deep 
mMde HEW,,%vhich 1^ nwcd deep inride the general admjnutraciDn of 
the Presidency. Thu^ have no independent execunve braneh for cdu- 
cation. And >ince we ha^e no federal board of educaiion. s^e have no in- 
depcRdenf legiUaiive branch. And >ince we have no ^eparaie' federal 
eourn for educaiion, ue have no independent judicial branch. In ihoru 
. ihe profw^qn canifoh at Hh one^half of Dr^^ihlrd of ihe federal gov^ 
effiing ^[nicture. The ml is under public control. 

Then what ha^ prevented public concern about minimum compefcncy 
mm$ from being irnn^laied into federal action^ Well, rhey have been 
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nibbling iii the edges. There was Adniiral Rickaver's siaiemcnt to Con- 
uress last vsinter; there swi'» Secr?:ary Calirano's tescing conierence this 
spm^; ihere ua^ Repre^cntmis c MuiilN bill in this sehsion. Bui none 
Dt thUHe %\am anywhere. And ihey will not. Not If the states themselves 
act rapidly. 

Hhc simplest 'explanation of thi:^ actiuiy Is that the federal level m 
education serves as a court of last resort. People go there when they can- \ 
not etft what the> want from the localities or the states. The people who 
\L0 arc U\u mmormcs. 1 hat liuurc^: if imy wgre tiie niajoriiy* they could 
^c; what they splinted ^ taking loca! action or, more likely -given the 
taci ihai local school disiricts are relatively closed to public pressures— 
by raking state action. The landmark events in federal legislation took 
place when the professionally^govcrned localities and the semi^profes- 
sionally-governed states did not give a vocal minority of the public what . 
it wanted. ■ , . 

I do not understand *^hy the federal government has a better ear for 
minorities than the localiiies and the states, but it may be the crowning 
achievement of our federaied system ongovernmeni that it does— that 
minoruies ha^ maximum intluence at the highest leveUof goverhment, 
h h the Constitution? h it thai the President and the Congress and the 
Supreme Court finally escape ihcir majority constituencies and learn to 
^ administer and leiislale arid judge for all the people, including the mi- 
norities? 

Landmark Laws as Undmark Minority Triumphs. 

Whaie^er the cause; landmark federa! laws are iandmark minority 
iriumphs. Take these examples: ^ 

•'Smith Hughes in 1917-^when the vocational educators and the em^ 
pioyers who^suppDrted them Hnally persuaded. Congress to take voca- 
tional trainina out of the shops and factories and put it into the schooN 
houses— after failing to convince the ^'general educators'' who made up 
the majority tn the localities and the states. 

• Brown vs. Topeka in :=^when the blacks finally persuaded the fed* 
eral courts that they should go to school with ihe whites, a point ihey 
had failed to make with iHe majority In many states and most localities. 

• The Civil Rights Act in 1964— svhen the minorities finally convinced 
- the President that it should take more than Brown vs. Topeka to get fhc 

majqpiy in many states and localities to follow the Conslituiion. 

• The Elementarv and Seeondan' Education Act in 1965— when the dis* 
advantaged finalh' made it clear that compliance laws were not going to 

.be enouEh-ii would take a billion dollars (two billion dollars jqday) 
. that the majority in the localities would not supply; 

• The Education for All Flandicappcd in 1977— when the parents of the 
hand'cappcd finnllv persuadefl Coneress that the individual differences 

^7 • ■ . 
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among thdr children svure ho great that each one requirud a lailureU cdu^ 
cbtiiOnal plan, something the local majorities had not supplied. 

* The Youth Employment Demonstration Projects Act in I9T7^s\hen 
somebody convinced Conoress that iaihe sixty years since 1917 the \oca . 
lional educators had gone from a minority to a majority and were now. 
neglectitig hard'tp-educate minority students, Congress agreed ihai \0: 
cational educaiiori is too imporiant to leave to the vocational educaiors 
and gave-another billion dollars to the Department, of Labor to do the 
job— bringing the Comprehensive Employment and Ifaunnu Aci 
(CETA) program up to more than S8 billion, Minorjiics do well at the 
Federal treasury. ^ 

The point is that we do not have rederal action in minimum compe- 
tency testing because it is not a minorit^issue. The states^ have acted so 
quickly that no minority has made the trip to Washington. Whoever 
wanted iu got it at the srate capitar. 



Bui Why So Fast? 

.Legislators do not do everything in a hurry; why this? Incidenially, 1 
am shrugging off initiative by state boards of education as nothing 
more than aniicipating legislative actionr and moving so as not to get 
pushed. That may be unfair; maybe some staie boards* maybQ some state 
superintendents would have adopted minimum competency tests, without 
any legislhtive pressure whatever\But I doubt it. ' 

- Why so fast? Public readiness TS^ne reason; legislative sensitivity is 
the other. ^ ' ' 

The public was past ready, ^ And it had more than enough reasons: 

• Declining= test ^scores— the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test, , 
'verbal as well as Sathemaiics, scores were dropping, along with scores 

on many nationally standardised achievement tests, including the Na- 
tional Assessment of Educational Progress, designed specifically as a 
continuous measure ofthe nation's intellectual health. / ^ 

• Complaints from employers that% their college-educated secretaries 
cannot write and that their high schooLedusated production workers 
cannot read; nobody, they say. Can do arithmetic, 

• Steady growth in the ranks of the unemployed, many of them lacking 
the basic skills needed to learn enough to get a job. 

• Students, finally realiiing that they were in the 1970s rather than in 
. the 1960s and demanding higher rather than lower standards— in part a 

majority student backlash injhe 1970s against a minority student revolt 
in the 1960s. 

• Lawsuits by unhappy high-school graduates who claimed they could 
not read the words on their diplomas. 
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• Co|l6gts--ffaehini evw deeper into iht o^Kilky barrel to flncJ more siu- 
dt^it? TOmiiini siud^nis ihey would have rejccicd im ago^and 
coinplainfogabouijiha sludge 

• Aceumulailng proof ihm compensaiori? edueaUdn has noi dene, wha^ 
Wi^ all bop^* flaffowgd ih^g^p bf rwten the dhadvoniaifd and iKe ac); 
varttigifd. 

• A growing %^tm ihai ihe pfoft^ion now cares more about paycheaks 
thaiiiiudenis. 

• i% cfmp\n$ .luspicion ihai leathers arc not m grad m Ihgy Usedjo bt. 

• The ^rly rtoulis of ihe fttinimum cornrwienfiy wsis which confirmed^ 
the "Mrflrit pubiic tors. Many t^is w§« casy-^y 8ih grade iev§U to be 
g^nMiis) and passing m^m were low (say^% eofr^) but Wlure rat<^ 

high--40^, 40%, ovign 60% for some gro 

• Schocil spending up 50% in the past ten years (and that Is afier dis* 
couming for Inflaiion). Paying mor^ bui* gelling le^s makes anybicl^ 
.ra^ilei|-*evcn angry, O^. 

l^gkiswfs wert guliesemljw* And ihey had e^eelleni ic^OAsi ^ 

• Educaiion laws affect evefybodyi 40% of the p^pic are enpged iri 
education and the oi^erGQ^ help pay * ^ . 

• Money fbr edueaiSorTrna^p^ 

"^-^ L^slaiors ^Vydunpr and better educated than in prior yrars^ And 
ih^y aij;e every bit m competitive and ambiiious. Swieiy changes rapldlyi 

^ocial iiiuei c^e and go quickly; legislators must stay lUerl^ spot issues 
eatlv. mkevisSKe positions, and push iheiridw fast if fhcy want credit; 

•^Legisjators who wdnt to move froin the siaie capital to y^ashington 
need to win statewide fecogn compeieney tastirig bill 

make a legliiator ^mous 

•* Collegefi petition ltog}|lators tor money to finance remedial courses In 
the basic ikills. Legislate ihink thi^ pai^ fQr ihat once already./ v * ' 

^ TiMcheris ari^4!^rt^f moE^iegislators. legislaiors know more 

ab06t teaching and j^^ more about it. According to onei^chen , 

I ih^mMmm mre Ij^h mHooI mtiars . . . / asked same smiw 
fyculiymm^hwh^i should ifasiudeni 
mme fo d&m md wm not disniptive, he or she was to reeeive aposs^ 
iiig grade . . . / ^ni ^tpng witttMar sysieiih but tMl^mys fill m 

' wemtMngfi tretn^Mom disservice to thmeyoimgsieh. " ^ 

That leacher i^named^iaryJC, Hah. He got Himself elected tp theC^IU 
^rnia legiiliit^e arid wrote the law ^hich set up minimum Competency 
^tmg In that siaie. ^ ' . . v p * 
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• Irwai ail tasyHi^p from accouniabitiiy to minimum competency icsw. 
The a^mintabiUiy laws had nor woikgd. They only barki^; minimum 
comf^r^ncy ti^is would bite. v 

• Many siaies pay for eom^nMiory ctfucailon pfogram^, paraUeling 
ESEXTiibL Maybe mmimumcompgiency K^iing would maktcompen- 
saioryedueaiton work* , 

• In short, a f^dy pUblk combined wiih^ sensiiive Itgislaiur^ sgi up 
thf condiilons for a^torm oraciiviiy in ihe^aw capiials. The eloudsJiad 
b^n gaiherlng for a long time; The Hghitiing %irmk first jn Oregon, 
ni^iedaero^S the nation/and the cloud ^ 



Haw Can ll Bt Slopj^d or Slowed 

Juppoia ybu Wame<i IP tfulld a politicai coalition to ^top minimum 
TOfhpeiency mtini fn^oyr^iate. Or to roll it back. Or to slow it down in 
ordei^ to boy time* On to shillL the concern Yrpm high'Schpol grpduaiioit 
^to early remediation qr from testini to tfaehing: ^here tould j^ou turn 
/fo^helR?:., .-.y: r. -1 ' 

V Ust^^eek I telephohg^ tM key national assoeiat ions and 

asked their latent position on hHnlmum com testing. :^dme had an 
official View; manf of those that dld.notwbNj working on on^.v^^^^ ; / 
r'wHI tell ydii ivHera^^ hdw many votes thpirr 

membep In y©ur State co^Idddiver ln your sial^ le^staiAjre or how mrfny 
mindUheyeoultf change on. your ^la^^ ^ 
Their posStJons rangeTroffl flat opposition to quahHed isupport, 

there are j[hree or^ni«atiom^ m^ibers you can coimi on to 
oppose rmniinum tom{^^ teMing^to oppose national tc^t^ at least. 
Herc*s whatth^y^v ^ " - 

• l^atWnai Education As^o^frtiori ^^^^^ : ^ , * ^ ' 
-iSiate^mandptW stand^ds/fbr edijeiuion should set no more than 
broadt gj^nerarcurriculiir.g^ antl shoQld not be based on siu- 
^dwt Mhieveirtert^^^ - V ^ 
---The 0;r iiiu^^ preparation and 

' schooliuendineC requirements for graduation with age 

T as ih^ sole OTterion'fbr eH 

v^Standardized icm which are ,used to test perlorfMrtce levels as tf cri* 
terionforhtgh -school g^^ 

• ^ociaUbnforSupervisto^^ 

We stron|Iy oppose national testing. National competency lesiing is a 
\ bogtiisolutibn. . \ ^ r 
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• Naiional Cong^t^ of Parents an^Tcac ; 
We oppose f^frally mandattd siindards of iiudent pcrformanct and 
we oppose ffdemlly prwribed and imposed measuremenii. 



There, aft sU organiMtionj^ which are. undMded but are thinking it 
over ^nd may soon take a position. You ^uld watt and hope they will 
turn against minimum competthey toting, nr you might try to persuade 
: them* \' . ' - 

• Americ^ AiiOciWon of School Adminis^^^^ - * 
AASA recognizes the liiiiltaUons of eurrantly used inteUigence and 

; aehievement lyp^ of standi^^ testing procedurei* AASA there* 
^ tore urges its meirtjeb to: y 

hPpiht out the strengths ind wwkn^s^ of itandardiied t^ts to thelr 

> - eonstituency and what can prevent iheir misuse; 
ihCtissimlnate the r^utts of inVfStlgations of the Seholasiic Aptitude 

Tesj^^niJ the Ameri^^^^ 

3. Elinfitif^tft simplisUc compw df ichobli on the basii of test re- 
suUs wii^ffi to among school^ 

4, Work forlhfy^yelopm of viable individaally-based alternatives 
' such as criterion-re^ 

• American Federation of *P^hers 

AFT has no official posiflOT^^on minimum competency testing but is 
pun'ently developing one. ^ ^ ^> ^ ,1^^^^^^^^^ 

• Ajnerican Persoiinel and Ouidanc^.^ 
APOA has iw official position on 

• National Council on Measurement in fid , 
NCME has no of fidal position on mim 

> NatibnalScHbol Boards Association , ' . 
NSBA has no ofncial position on minimum cSr^tency tias^ing but 
is ctfrrently developing its viewpoint* - 

• N|l!onaI Council tor atizens in Education ' _ - 

^ NCCE has no of flcial position on minimum competeni^, testing but^ 
is developing an in tormation booklet tor parents dealing with the topic* 

Qualihed Poiitlvt. ' , ' 

There are four orgamzatlons whoie members actually favor minimum 
competency ttsiing-iwith reservations. You coujd wait and hope their 
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r^rvitio^ would overcome their endoriement, or you might try to 
change their minds. 

National Aisociatidn of Stcondai^ School Principals . 
Meaiuring student competency requires two dif fereni approaches: 

1. Use campei€ncy iesis io mimure 

« functional literacy in reading; writing i^^ 

• ability to compute^ including decimals and percentages 

• U.S. history and government knowledge 

Use units or ^mdiis to measure ' 

• successful completion of units or courses equal to a regular 
course load extending to the flifst semester of the senior year 

• sufncient attendinci in programs to gain fully the educational 
and sociat banefiu of group situations 

« NationaJ Association of Elementary School Prindpd^ 

- NAESP supports the assessment of children to determine their attain- 
ment of minimal standards it the local, school district level, but oppos-- 
es state and national mandated competency based testing. 

^ Council for B^ic Education . _ , 

--Clear standardi of achievcmf nt should be used'to maaiure each stu- 
V dent*s progrtss and to govern promotion to edch next level of the edu- 
cational system, 

— -CBE favors competency testing ^ the most productive thing schools 
. are doing today^but not national compitency 

-"-Some states are doing a good jbb; others are moving ^oo fast, re- 
quiring too many competencies, mandating "survival ^ills" rather 
• than limiting themselves to bi^lc skills, . \ 

One pattern I found in making this survey is that most associations 
cannot write plain English. A newspaper reporter could And few clear 
sentences tilling the public what we think. Anothtr pattern is that most 
professional organizations have not developed a position on minimum 
competency testings even though It is underway in 35 states. The profes^ 
sional associations are late: They are tilted against minimum competency 
testing and we sea that that has not bean enough to stop the movement. 
Another pattern is that^ no jritizens* organization— one totally indepen- 
dant of aducation— has taken a^nagative position. Clearly, minimum 
compatancy testing is a citizens' movigment which the proff silon has not 
bean able to stop and has scarcely bean able to slow down. 

It would be difficult to form a succasifal political coalition powerful 
enough to affect minimym cdmpatancy testing in the upcoming state leg- 
islativespsions. 
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Now, I mid suppose you winttd to stop it or ilow it or changt it* May* 
be you do not. Let us look at ^owr of fldal position, 

• ^Council of Chief Siatf School Officers / 

— Competencifi mMtmd by students are as important as the accumu» 
. Ittion of cradits* diploma, or degrees. While these traffltional mea- 

* lures of aQhtevement represent one indicator of competencf, they 
' should not be considered conclusive or all inclusive, 

---The identiflcatloii and definition of appropriate^ompetencies and 
the methodologies l^ing to themjire dlfflqult. The Council urges 
state education agencies to accelerate their progress toward- 

. 1, Defining relevant compitendesr ^ 
2* Improving methods to obtain and measure 
3. Granting appropriate educational equivalency c^dits. 
Well, now. Perhaps you are not against it. Perhaps you stand half» 
way between the parties— translating, mediating* You have to under- 
stand both the citizens and the proftssion. We have been talking about 
the profession. Let us have another look at thecitlzens. ^ 

Undewtgnding Public Preftra 

Recently* I visited a place where a group of high school teachers hid 
hiade two minimum competent tests for the end of tenth ^ade: one in 
English the other in mathematics. Any student who failed would get re^ 
mediation, fMjssibly two years of it, and possibly no diplonia— good rea- 
son for the teachers to make the tests fairly easy and good reason for the 
students to try fairly hard, \ ^ ■ 

I saw the tests and would say they were about fifth grade— long divi» 
sion, speir*'separate'% things like that— with a passing score of 60%. 
' Not Wery hard* About 25% of the tenth graders flunked^ the EngHih; 
about 50% flunked the math. . . •• : 

Reblriliig3^ of theStttdents^ r : V ^ " , ^ 
I talked mth^ the tei^he^p ; v 

vguppose rimediatiOT dcfe^ *Studints have, not ^ 

:^^{^arnedj0n rive ye^sind may npt in t#o mbr^fl^^l^t^^ 
j^ny diplomas can you withhSd at'commencemeht— as many as 

• io%?**'^ v^'""; ' \r ' . . ■ v': - 

^ '^ **Of course nbt! parents would not^arid for it, The:Board, the ad- 
ministration, and^the faculty would cave in under the pressure,^ V ,., 
they said, " . , ' = 

"Then how many diplomas can you refuse? How about 3%," I 
said. . ^ i 

"Make that 3%.*' they said. 

" "AH right/3%/Then 97% Aave to pass the m^^ Qompetency 
tests. What can you teachers and principals guarantee^mt wnh-^ 
that 07% of all graduates can do?" I said. 
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^ "Ouarantea? ^aally fuam/irte for 97%?/WaIl, first gridi work; 
maybe second jrade— if you mean a guaranteed minimum,'' they ; 
said. 

*'Won*t that be embarrassihg to the school?" I said. "Second grade 
work?'* 

**Not as embarraising as withholding 10% of the diploraaSi" they 
said. 

1 knew they were right. Well, I knew it until last Friday, 

Retaining lO^btthe Studints; ' 

That is tKe day I was talking to a county superintendent^one-third of 
a county, agtual^^ He told me what he had done in June. Held back 10% 
of his students mostly bi^^auie they eould not pass the state's mln^ 
imum compgtency testis ' 

* -How many did you hold back last year? 'V 
**2%J' > ' . 

\ "You wenifrom 2% to 10% inoneyear?"^ . * ^ 
**Yep." / ; . ^ ' 

'♦What did the parents say?'* " ' 
"Just a few com0lafned— not what you would expect.'' 
Not what I would expect. He was Jrightv I was wro So wai that 
place 1 visited^ When Chicago did It last year, 1 shrugged it off— hold 
back 2,000. kids at one grade in a hiige clty-^drop in the.bucket. But I 
never expegted lO^o K-12 with minority failures 500% out of proportion*. 
"One more question, rfow many of those you flunked were mi- 
norities?*' 

"55%." , \ . . 

"The county mostly minority?" 
1*OnlylO%.'* : 

"The county is 10% minority and the kids you held back wefe over 

50% minority?" " 

':Yep." 

"Why did minority parents put up with that?'* ^ . ^ 

"Figured it would force the schools to bring their kids up to stand- 
ards," he said. :^ 

. Think about that if you were planning to arouse minorities against 
minimum competency testing. 

Should Anytfiing Cost gJtudeiitaDlplomfl? 

Of course, they were not withholding high-school diplomas in that 
county. Could they? Should tliey? We asked that question in a town two 
thousand miles from the'r^^ spring. Asked 1,000 citizens and 
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500 ricent graduatts and hfeh-ichool students and all tht tfachars 
whitheMnything— and wt gave thtm a lilt of 167 thlngi— was topprtant 
anoughio coit a student a hlgh^school diploma* Thty^cratchtd 154 off 
thi list and lift J3 on lt«13 tKlngs a combined maj only of Qltlzani and 
graduates and students and teachers said a student must do— or no 

* diploma. Here they are; in rank order: 
Did thay mrtn it? They made us brtleva it durin| our in-depth inter- 
views. Take tha high-school students, Tha^ 

"It's not fair for teaclwnto send us onjroni grade to grade when, 
we cannot do the Work. They are 

; "It Is €nibarrassing_to be^^^^ 
, you werfi not well p^pariBd,''^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ' . 
*'ff I did not get my diploma beca^ 

test, I wduld mderstand-^if they had given me plenty of waiting. 
That is only fair " ' ^ 

"Maybe you should have a competency test to get out of elementary 

• ; and middle school, too— to catch problems there. Don '/ wait tHl 
high school when it's too late. 

^That was the studentr talking* It could have been the citizens: they 
sounded th^sania, . 

Mow Would Citizens Spend a SI, 000 on schools? Just to be sure, we 
' asked them to do it all.over again by putting their money where their vaK 
ues were— play money, it was; we gave them Sl.OdO each to spend the 
way they wanted the school to spend it. Then we put 14 things on the 
counter and let them Buy as much or as litti? as they wanted. 
; If they had been blindfolded— or if they had not had preferences— 
they would have bought $70 worth of each one. They did not. The citi- 
zens spent $400 on basic skills; $1 15 on career education; $25 on fine 
\ Hrts ■ Let me say that again, th^y spaht 40% on basic skills, 10% on ch- 
reer educationt and less than 6% on anything die. . 
. Wa told ihe superintendant* when you givg iiha taxpayers the bill for 
the scHoolyaafrTi had'l^er look^lika this table: 

Doesm Public Expect^f^cMols To Do It All? We lilca to say, ' The 
publi^ants tha schools #d^eryihing/' Wrpng, They want us to do 
wjbm^^ingsi^ifiy W^^Md the.others themselves. We found that put 
^ ^^^^ ask) in our study to ipnt*v^hat;j| important {otsiudenis 

^-^®#:^ilMw^trbm whaf is important tor'Mpo^ ^w^A. Thtey made a clear 
spiitr fMoral educatibn, for fexample; hii the t#of the student learning 
list and the bottom of the school teaclung list/ ; ^ 
There are certain thlnp tha schopl3^il|P|^W ^^i^w 
do. HeadiWg that list M^^nfliy llvlriif morals, vdluesHnd ethl0. 
there are other things the citizens depend on the schools to db, Head^ 
r Jng that list are teaching cW^^ * 

The schools can reasonably complain if the citizens fall to do the first* 
The clliMns can reasonably complain if the schools Ml to do the second, 
- They are complaining. 
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I never understood that when ! was a load ad|ninistrator, I had no 
priori ties and was proud of The band i the youth center, foreign Ian- 
guageSp apoils, sQience, healthy kindcrgarten-^I loved them all equally. 
You are Uit most impbrtan^ I told them allp just m l had been taught in 
^adininlstratiorieto ; ; 

' ph, I kncw^ faction of the public did not agree. We administritori 
knew there w|^e conseryatives but there iri the community, harQ-shelied, 
narrow-minded people who thought thi; whole alpbabft consiited pf'3 
r*s. But wa iurrounded ou^tlv^ with the PTA and marched on, 

In later years I ^und that same minority in other communities, EVfry 
superintendent ImetMid: *JVou would not believe some of the diehards 
we have in this town. But we^^^^ 

i^-- Today i^bndfer whether that minority is not aciually a majority— *at 
%dst wHefi' it comes to minimuiA competencies for prbmbtion or gradua- 

;tlbn,-%^"'*'' / ^ ' / ' ^ ^ 

They do seem to have the votes, 

khpthfrUtUeCI^ 

And they may have another .idea besides minimum compecency iesiing, 
I saw another cloiW bn tHe libriib^ last week^liitle cloud, no bigger 
Chan this newspaptr^clippingr ; 
ALBANY, July 28— The vice-chancellor of the State Board of Re- 
gents recommended today that minimum competency standards be 
n developed for teachers to insure that they were doing a proper job 
irt the classroom, \ ^ ^ 

. the suggesiibri game a day after the Regents passed suict new test 
standards for hiih-schoql graduation^ **It would seem only fair that 
jf we've rnandated tests for children, we should have jthcm for 
^ teachm as well,'*^ said the vice chanaellor, Willard A. Cienrich of 
Buffalo; 

As a first step toward testing teachers statewide^ Mr* Oenrich sug- 
gested^ that teachers take the rninimum competency test designed 
for stuilenis, **If thfy can't pass It, they should not be allowed to , 
teach ir/* he irtld, 

"How about rniiiimum , competency tests for members of t|ie , 
Board of Regents?'' asked Edwin Robischt the president of the 
New York Gducators As^ociatlpn. His parent group, i ite Nation&l 

. BduCatlonal Asioclation^ i^opposed to comp^tency testing for itu^ s 

^dentsas wellasieachers. , 

J^**^he notion of giving teachers a test designed for studentp recalled 

Ml^ reqent incident in Dallai in which 33S ntw classroom jteachers took 
^ cof^petency examination designed to test the academic, ability of 
high school students; ^ 
More than half the teachers failed. 

" That's a New York newspaper spreading the bad news from Texas. 

Th^y are already talking about it in your state. Just a little cloud. No 

jlghtningi Yet, 

7b 
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POLITICAL ISSUES IFji EbtiCATra^^^ 



j What Ia Ma|brity of the Ptoplt in One Community 
Would Require oC a Studen for Higli-Scho^l Graduation 



13 QblBQtiyeB Chosen from 167 



iaste Skllts 



Computer, acaurati^ (adds, subtmcis, multlpllsa/ and divides) 



Knows the fundflmentatii of mathematios 



Writes Qormitly (grammar, punotuatloni and capUalliation) 



Speaks correotly (propor grammar and good usafle) 



Spelts oorreoUy 



Solves nrtAlhamatleal problenm in practical altuatlons 



Reada to le^rn 



Can fbltow dtrtctloris, both written and vf rbal 



Can offlan&^ and pgN^rtt hls/har Ide^a and Information ©ffeotively 
In wrlUin form ^ 



Cttbrtniihip an4 Poltllcal Und^rstandlrig 



Knows Amtrican hlsto^ 



Knowi lawa and rtgulatlona flovarning eiliztna' behavior 



Can d©aarlba the atructure» funftlom and irelatlonahlpa of local, 
state, and Federal ooverrtments 



Qarttr idua^tldh tnc) Qeaup^tlpnal Competent 



Knows how to flet a job by s^klng Job opaningi. writing a resi^mej cqn> 
pteting an appllqation, and parUcip 



© Who Would Requim ObjectiMB for Qfaduation 
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Chapter VII 

Political Issues in Vocational/Career Education 

by ; 

; . ' Gene Hensley 

Director, Career Education Project, ! 
Education Commission of the States 



There are few* if any, programs and activities that deserve the aiteh- 
tion of the Couhcil of Chief State School Officers and other education 
, ^nd poliiicai organisations more, than those of vocational aiTd^career 
education. Federal and state expenditures continue to.muWply In both 
areaSi The number of programs and activities at the federal and state 
levels in both vocational and career education have increased dramat' 
Jcally over the past several years, and new policies and legislation at 
federal and state leveli are now being considered that should ensure 
the efficient implenientatioh and itiaintenince of vocational and career 
education. These programs extend far beyond the traditional dcftnaln 
of educators. In fact, much of the leadership extending the impact of 
vocational and 'career education has comi from the business, industry 
and labor communities. Further successes of these programs will in» 
volve concessions, compromise and consensus'seeklng activities oh the 
part of leaders both inside and outside educatlbn. 

Broadly deHned, political issues in education include all points of 
debate, past and present, that are related to the conduct of govern- 
ment as distinguished from, the day-to-day administration or imple- 
mentation of education .policies or programs/ Education issues are 
matters of , concern to all who make education decisions, ^including 
chief state school of fleers, state boards of education, state higher 
education of fleers and otlrtr leaders. 

vHowevePs day-to-day administradve matters relating to finance, gov- 
ernance and evaluation also take place within a political context. Even 
the implementation of education programi^can have enormous polit- 
ical signincance at federal, state and local levels. Carol Weisg (\9l5) 
accurately pointed to the stgnificance-of political co 
many education endeavors, whether one is engaged in the processes of 
education finance, governance, evaluation or any number of other 
education activities that are sometimes coristdered to be primarily* 
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PifhiKui timuikmaom inirmk in ihtce nwm ways, uad ^^vah 
uaior who Ji)d% (o m imtuZi? ih^^f pmmve M pi far u ^efics of 
^huck% ami frmirmmm fif%h. fh^ paimm Md pmj^rams mih 
\ which ^whmuim (kals im Ihe avmm nj pohiaui ileaiNmh 
jiu^y prai^meiL de/metL ikmmS^ vmaM ami Jumfeii 

ihrau^h pahncid fmWi^^ws: umJ /^f. mmiemmimum ihey^ remmn i 
^ mlni^vi m prvmirm, both suptniUi^e anr hosnk, ^^mch u^m am 
of !hi> piav hf phHiivH. Sramd, bct:mi%v t^valumonjs tiTuteftukvn 

ical arena, ilwfe, evuiuunw evukiwc of pt imam uu(cumi:> has 
' io i-ampete Ju^ uUennm Miih Oihisf Jailors tUat airry nc^^hi^ 
fili' puiuicui prmm. Tlutd. and pMgjm km NcoMned, emitm^ 
!ioh liwtj u polma^ smnce. By ^ts very miNfe u trnkm 
phiit poluival ^umrmni$ ubma such tmm' i% ihv pfnbli^mafk 
miufr of mme prmfaim uml ihe unmmiabtenmW oihm, im 
Wsiiima^y pfwam g^iab, ^ iitmai^y oj pmrmn ^//a/Qjit v 
ihe i^fil/^y vf mc^.md of mfemmal fQform ami Uw upprv: 
ptim ml^ of ihv ^iwi&i memm m pahcy and program furmaiion. 

Om need oiily note ihi ihcrne this <onri^iance^.^ iha aAsigne^l 
topic^ ID stfa!i^c jhai ihis group vIuto iiducaiian ^ political A?nter^ 
ptm or ai teast an imlnimenialiiy of the j^Hikal pfoccss. Jiqw^ 
cvsff. ^hilc mm «rducaior%- probably fcali^e iliai th^fir are poluical 
cortMfaiiiih and reshuinc^s. a^stkkccd wiih adui^aiion ^Rrogram impk^ 
memaiion and adf?iinis(faiion, Jiiany have foiM over Jhe so ac- 
cm ilK that rnoul cdutaiion prograriu are noi 'tkarcui and sep^ 
mmc eniiite, but mmim ^ a muk of dcckiorm made npt only by 
edticaion.bui 0ihefs and.ara gffctfted by poiicieal suppon, opppsinon 
ar compfomise. The truth is thai the majority btprograms are molded 
by ifiicraaion /imong palltical and edueaiion d«^dsionmakcr^, coitoc- 
live bargaining and tpnsyn^us^sccking, in, which a variety of vested 
inicrc^C'i inwtabiy Htfrvcd, In shod, mm\ ^^ducauon prograrni are 
creatures of legislauve and burcaucrailc politics. - [ ' \ - 

Over the years, have tried to solve sociarprOTjcms thnofl^ ed- 
Micanon. We have feared that i^i^umtTorm such r.Hnil^ and comfnu- 
nuy arc advef^cly affu^ed by various forcesrJn our uultuie arid do my 
provide the. direction and resources' needed xb oveffeome problems 
created by ^uch factors m poverty, crime.* unemployment of the ali- 
enation of our cuHure's youth. If, for essamp^t?. changes in .bi^iness;. 
ihdiBtry or labor of overall technological changes leave youth wish^ 
fewer ways of acquiring fiew skilb or finding job&, r^iany persons wijl. 
look 10 the'Ktools for needed answers. / ^ * - 

^Vithout ciu<fetian» such condition^ have innucjiced the developmeDt 
of vocational education' programs, leiting practices, the iniliatfon of 
ipeeiajl programs and more recently, effbru to Hnk career^ with formal, 
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cducauon. Hti^ out lun^'Hiandin^ romance: wuh ^choaling appi:ars id 
\w on the wane and m tm:mi years fhurc'fia^ bucn increased di^saiis^ 
fjciian >^uh education eipfcsscd l^^^^a/imis, sfudeniH, paliuciari^. 
niernbcfN of ihc bu^jries^/cducatiun/iabar communiiicH iind tvun edu- 
caiur^. Perhaps cxpfc^^cd discufuaii wich general educanon iii 
one of the irunn f^>uons Nvhy there hab beerv >uch sirong iruere^i in 
v*xnfional educauon prograpi^ and in the emufg^nce of eSfe^^r educo- 
lion M a mcann of educational feform, Cenainfy. voeationa! cduca^ 
lion m the 1^0'^ differs significantly :froin the programs iniiiatied 
niare than 50 >ear^ ago. Conremporafy vocaiional educatmn programs 

and !o mehidti Sfiidcnf^ who in the past were not in large nunrh 
ner^ p^ti oi the vocational eomniunify (ej^., disadvantaged, handt- 
wapped, ininoruie^ and uiher^), . ' ^ 

Ihe princip.4i changes in vtKatiunai education, of course, have lo do 
viith gnah and ubjceiivcs. While the major objective may still be to 
pfepafe p<t\um far work in order to meet the needs of the economy » 
,1 'iiu iihjcctiVi/ v»hicn btcanic elca* in tnc I960 ^ >*a^ to cxpafid 
each person'^ crnployfneni optians^ This objective is e<iualiy ifue m 
the ca%e of career educaiion. Vocational education is concerned rnofe 
than c^cr beune with dcveioping nexibic occupa!]0n^. gaah and op- 
poriunine^ so that all "^jtudents have available choices after they gradu* 
ate or exit from ^chooi. whether at secondary of posisecondary levels. 
Perhaps even more signifkafit H the fact that both vacationai educa- 
tiori and careef'educaiiDn purport to improve the development of ba- 
sic acadefTiic ^kilH. THcs^ changes in votationaJ educations confusion 
3b<>ut what IS and what not career eduction and the similaniies and 
uulc/ence^ between the twy have given rise tu many oi tiic conternpO' 
faf% pohiicat Ksue^ in vaca!}Dnal arid career education. 

Deflniiional Issues 

Sinet iht imm, career education, wa^ firsi inifoduced and funded 
undcf the 1968 VocatiOf^aJ Edticatiun Afnendrnent!*, there huk been 
confuiiori regafding the differences and similarities between vofiatjonal 
education and career education, ft i% particulariy irnpoftaflt that these 
diffrreiiccs and ^imjlafiiie^ ^ delineated, if we are tq understand the 
vanous poiitical mmi. Kenneth Hoyt {i9?8) ha^ dont an excellent job 
rn diffefeniiating befween the two. He writer: 
, f OTf. whikf Mih vmufioml ec/mo(ion and cancer educanan rc/h 
. mwnf mem% tmd to anam ihe t^ont of educaiion as ptefwrauon 
for '^ark, ihfy do m m qkiie different ways, Vm&tionsl edma- 
, imn reprmenjs u hmiy of xyhsfant9y& knowfedge dmi^ned to pro- 
vide students with spfci/k vfKationai %kills m€^%ffry for entry 
into the FKcupgiiomi society Cawr i^duv^tion's main thtmt rs 
on providing ^ students wah sktlts and afiitud&s n^cmsary for 
t:hmgsnf^ whh change in the tMcupaiiongt society including: f0 
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i^asic ucudeniic skills; (h} decistufh^/lukini^, joh^seekin^, and juh- 
hoUiiny: skilh; and fcj Houd work huhils and a personally nwan- 
iniifiii h7 (^/ work \alues. 

Senifid, while voeationut eduvufion, by definition, represent an 
insiruitKjnul pru^rum desiunvd to meet the needs of u segment oj 
the student body ut the. secondary and pustsecondary, iuhdjue- 
cu I aureate level, career educution represents an effort designed tu 
he threaded through ail instructional programs' ut all levels of ed- 
ucuiion—Jrofri the early elementary school years throuj^h the 
iulleue university and adult education systeni. Vocational educu- 
nu/i r< Jt/;/K(/ tefuiS'ijj coufitj-, jud i\ dii m'itruc! ujnul prcj^ 
yiruni. Career education is defined us a systeniwide effort, but 
ntji in teruis rjf courses tir {nstructionat pfo^rann, 

nurd, vututional education cuncerns itself, as pre sen tly Mruc- 
turrd, almost entirely With the world of paid efnployoient. Career 
educatitin. fin the other hand, rs cotice fried about both paid and 
unpaid work . , 

sf^niethtnii taught by persons called ''vocational educators. *' 
Career educaiuin, ah a sy stern wide effort, is sahiethinu that hope^ 
fully Will he tuu^hi^ throuiih u thceadin^ ^viruvink process, by 
all educators, not by a special kind of teacher called a '"career 
educator 

A/////, while vtnaftonul education concentrates its efforts on 
speajic voi anonal skills, career education seeks to add an emphasis 
on the importance oJ general career skills gained through ihu 
so-valled "academic disciplines/' lor example, career education ' 
tV///^/?4/i/"r'^ truj unpor lance rjf coinniiihicaiitjns skills, criiicui 
think tnv: hkdh, logical reasontnt^ skilis, art/J com/Mftitive skills as 
ones that are useful in advancing m a very wide array of occupj- 
fions 

Ciiteei cduciium md ^ocdfionai cducauufK ihun, repre'.cnf difigr^ 
cn! appfuach^fs' inward tfic uliimafc ^ttminmcfn uf (he goul of eduCii- 
(loii a'- prep^i/anrin Un v*f)rk. V<>caiiDniii cduc^iiors, rHiwevur, cai) und 
dn ^m:^i^ in carccf educuiiun, They obviously have advocated carcuf 
educanofj conccpis for many yecifs. lon^ berofc career ^du{:ii\ion was 
fifsf snffudticed \h^^)' b:;sic differences should naf lead one to tissume 
i\h\t rhcfc are no ^ffniidf nie^ or ihui rher i^,no f elafirin^hip bei^een vgca^ 
fh>fuil arid s.;ifec? ediiwation. 
*AnuOicr dil'fkulrv is \i li'ifk'e nunibers of persfUiS lend (o \h\nk n\ 
f>ai*inntjl educttnoi' us e heN^tf^ ihe ^hen emphash v^i^h 

baiieullv on prep/irfrn* people lo wc^rK or m ^pe^ilic (xcuprinuns {\o 
friecf rhc needs r>i fric ecunumy), rig! ncee^sanly in nKtmse emplny- 
fnenf fipuons AHr>, ijiyiny lay p<:r^onH have never henfd ihe ferm ca^ 
recr educcHinn, .or ut [cu'd lend lo conhise ii v.Hh \ocmotm\ edu^a- 
ffun becau< of ihe erTiphii>H un educauon «HUi ^urK telmmm. De- 
Hpife fhjK cufHUMon^ borh voeuiionijl education ^ind eareef edticanon 
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continue to be grovving forces In American education and have re- 
ceived sirong support ai federal, stale and local levels and are viewed 
ab inipuriani means of education reform by organized labor, business 
and indusiry and any number of individual 'educators who are con- 
cerned with improving educational praciices in public and private 
schaols. 

Issues Involving Interrelationships of Programs 

' Since the Sn^iih^Hughes Act of 1917, vocaiionai education ha^ been 
liic iJiil) Hublu ahcrnuliv^; lu acadcnjic inSifUwliuh iiiUi hix', uMUcd 
wnhin the educaiion system. The same political issues surround voca- 
fional education that surround other educationa! concerns fe.^., fed- 
eral involvemeni, finance, evaluaiion/assessmeni, etc.;. 

fo (he general pubhc vucaiiunal cducaiion often appears to be 
. anuther federally funded program. Vet in most states the federal gov^ 
ernmen! coniribuies less than 20 percent of the total amount spent on 
w>catM>rfy! edtjCi.Jhf.)n. Hul ^ ai lln: ^hinc linn:, federal Icrf^laiiun i> ^(^ty 
prescriptive about the shape all vocational education programs should 
take in the future— not w) much about content but about what clien- 
jele vocaiiunal eUucaiiun should serve and whom vocational educa^ 
lion leaders should consuli with in order to plan effective programs. 

Some people at Ihe state and local levels resist the federal evaluation 
requirements, icel'mg that these requirements determine policies rather 
ihan evaluaiing program^> Yet the move to account for federal dollars 
spent will in-rea%e in the future, rather than decrease, and evaluation 
ha% become a part of thai accountabihiy effort. State and local voca^ 
nonai educators are nor opposed to evaluation as such, only lo too 
many requests for too many different kinds nf things. Since vocational 
educafion programs are supposed to be founded on local philosophies, 
^oals and objectives, vocational educationa! education teachers and 
adminisfrarors often do no(' want iheir programs standardised, or 
compared wirhm an ift^tihjnon or from one instjtiiiion to another. 

Despite federal legislation^ the quality and scope of vocaiionai ed- 
ucation eohtinues to vary from state to state and from school to 
schouL This variety is in response to sioti/and local needs and in laige 
pan, the extent and effkiency of the programs depends on the amount 
of cummitrnent; of the state and local people lo vocatjonaj education 
ar^d the image.* w>i!U4 and prunie thai vocational education presents 
therein. , \ ^ 

In many ar?i^^ and :ii variouV time^, vocaiiona! education has lacked 
prcsfige. If appears ihar as career education is more fully implement- 
ed, more siudenth may choose vocational^ educaiion program/^ since 
pracfical jt^b-firiented training may seem rnore appropriate and de- 
sirable. 

Since rhe. early I96()'s, both vocaiionaJ ediication and federal man^ 
power pro|rarns have been mandated to prepare rtie disadvantaged 
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for the labor force. It is widely felt lhat if people arc to gel out of the 
poverty cycle to ^iay» they must be provided with some kind of irain;- 
ing, then placed In jobs. CETA has generally provided short-term or 
on^he-job training situations, while vocational educaiion fraining has 
tended to be more in-depth and longer term. Many vocational educa- 
tion and manpower or CETA programs have naturally carved out 
their own areas or territories, but recent legislation has mandiiied that 
they work more closely logether'. Such mandates, to cooperate, are 
initially threatening to both, aUhough in the long run the benefils for 
students, clients and administrators could be substaniiaL 

If vocaiionai frducLiiiofi find C FiTA accfpt one anorherj \htty ^diould 
be able lo work logether towards the same end— pfoviding this coun= 
try with a welNirained, taut not over-trained, Hexible labor force. 
High schools may need to work out standards and grant credit jor 
training received in CETA programs. Vocational schools may be able 
to offer more actual training programs to CETA tiHenis. And logeth- 
er, vocationai khools and CETA programs may want to work more 
"cin^ely with business and indusfry fo train students and clients in ac- 
tual business setting:^. Business could provide modern equipmunl and 
facilities, while the vc^cational education program provides instructors. 
Costs could be underwritten by CETA and vocational education 
money. This particular training scheme brings up the vital need for 
collaboration among business, industry, educaiion and government, 
which we will address further later on. 

If through cooperation belween themselves and thq business com- 
muniiy, CETA and vocational education can get a more accurate ap- 
praisal of the job mu/ket now and in the near future, then they might 
be able to provide training that reOeuts realislic job opportunities. 
Manystudents, ciienls and school and program administrators have 
noi known enough to rccogni/.e that mych of the information they 
^were initially given— if they were given any— or information that ihcy 
may have stumbled upon, was inaccur?aCi out-of-date or incompleits 
The economics of unemployment and underemployment could nnally 
fofce them to demand nothing less than the best occupatioinal infor- 
mation thai can be developed or asseriiblcd. Meanwhile, Congress' is 
mandating state occupational information coordinating commiiices 
and the fdrmaiion and use of advisory cornmitiecs in the hope or 
improving the information base, for planning, services and training. 

Because vocational education must now work closciy with CETA, 
most issues that affect one now affect the other; Such thjnp as wel- 
fare reform. **workfare projects'' (work to gel food stamps), total 
employmeni bills, job creation efforts like public service employ- 
ment, anything else thai affecis employment in this country and the 
need for a i rained labor force— all have direct implications for voca^ 
lional education, 

There is debate within the vacationai education community arid 
among career educators m lo whether they should play an adv^acy 
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role with regard to riiuny socio-puliilcal issues such as discriininaiory 
hiring praciiues and unsatisiacrdry and ha/ardous warking condiiions. 
While deciding whether or not to take a leuding role. Congress has 
legislated tliul vocational educatiun prograins niusi respond to the 
handicapj i, women and minorities. Many vocational education pro^ 
grams have long been stereotyped as male and female. Sinipiy encour^ 
aging high Nchool boys to come into the liome econumicjs programs or 
girls to study agriculture, will not likely be successful. The attitudes 
toward these programs are well ingrained by that age and work must 
start at (he primary Ir I —where career education can help open sotne 
of rhn^c iUyot'-.. Huui'Mii dffmaiid tjocs aflucf program tjffcrings ai the 
local level. Hven though many students are prepared, lew aie knowh 
edgeable enough to make program cluiices, Tiiey may coiiiinue for 
several years more to make choices that make vocational education 
progrlims appear both racist and sexist. ConsequenUy, significatu 
changes may be some time in consing. 

Our changing economy demands thai more students have vocational 
skills, career decisiun-making ^^kills and a work altitude in order to 
make a successful tratisiiion from school to work. What inipact does 
vocational education have on youth unemploynient? Should it be de^ 
laying yoiifh emry into the labor market by making their education 
more relevant and keeping them iti school? Cooperative work pro- 
grams are exp,andjng, allowing two or three studenis io share a job 
and go to school part-time. Such things demand comniuniiy, business 
and labor cuoperation so that labor is not threatened by **kids taking 
jt)bs away fjoin them,'' and business sees the iniportani contributions 
(hey are making to the conimuniiy. 

In addition to training youth, vocaiional uducation niusi also begin 
\o respond more fully to the cotiiinuing and recurrent education and 
training needs of adults. Technological changes and increasing older 
populations demand innovative approaches to education and training 
and increased job development activities. A tiew clientele for vocation 
al education sitnply cannot be ignored, if vocational educaiionj and 
for that matter career education, is to conitnue lo prosper and grow. 

Finance is, of course, a political issue affecling vocaiional educa= 
tion and career education. There arc often long delays before federal 
appropriatifjns are made, thus making It difrjcult to plan ahead. 
Sometimes there are mandates to do eeriain things and no appropria* 
lions to carry thern out. Things like tuition lax credits may encourage 
more students to aiiend proprietary rather than public vocational ed 
ucarion schools (e.g., proprierarry schools are sotnetiffies able to offer 
programH that are more quickly responsive to changes in our local or 
national ecojfbmy and that have more/ modern equipment and 
methods). 

Vocational educatiun is sometimes viewed as a stepchild of both 
ecJucation and federal manpower development programs. As such, it 
is affected by both lypes of pollticai issueif as wdi m some peculiar to 
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vocaliunal cducalion. in one seiiie, whdn the econoniy k cooking, ihe 
pnliiical isbues afi'ecnng ihings like vocaiional educaiion seem rela= 
lively simple. Hut when unenipioymenl rises and a sugmenr of society 
becomes chronicaliy uneinployed, contlicts and compNxitie^ appear. 
There are many voters lo saiisfyi and it is imderstood thai more peo- 
ple in this country want everyone to work, though perhaps tor differ- 
ent reasons. There are special interest groups who want training and 
jobs for their members so tiiat they too can have a pie^e of the pie, 
and there are many workers who do not want to supiiori peopli^ on 
welfare; \hn at the same time, many of the same pefcjpie want, to cut 
guvernnieni ^pt^niJing, TiiUbi tht: jjtjliiicai ib^ucs hccutae iuuru complex. 

While the issues have changed somewhat in vdcatlonal education, 
career education and CETA, there is today a strengthened comniit- 
ment to both progranis that is more than jiist^^.an outgrowth of the 
pahl. Receiit high rates of uneniploynienl ihatUed to the establish- 
ment of CfiTA have also .highlighted the need for expaugied vocational 
education and career education programs in our schools. CE I A to 
■^ome, for ah of its sirengtiis and virtues, crealt^ an artificial einploy^ 
meni^TUcture in our economy that affects the conditions in the mar- 
ketplace. Also because of its emphasis on placing persons in jobsj 
its training progranis do not, in the opinions of many, provide the m- 
depth education so essemial ro ihejndividuars later adapratioii^ in the 
job market. The essential issue here is whether vocational education 
or career education in school settings is a better solution to imemploy- 
ment problems than CETA. A second issue is how the CETA pro- 
gram, whii:h is admittedly a means of dealing with the immediate 
short-term eniploymeni problems that face us today* can be linked 
\n productive ways with vocational education and caieer education 
programs to provide more relevant education opporiunities for young 
adults. 

Other questions come lo mind that primarily involve the relationship 
between vocaiional education and career education. The new Career 
Education incentive Act (IM. 05-207) should hasten the iniplementaiion 
of career education programs in schools across thecouniry. If vocational 
educators link their programs to the ongoing career edueaiion efforts* 
results could be a student population that is increasingly able to find em- 
ployment and to adapt to changing conditinns of the marketplace. Can 
these goals be accomplished? Are resources available^for reaching these 
ohjeciives? What are the implicaliunh for school fiiiance— or governance 
at the state level and for program impit^nientaijonV . 

^4 1 

Ciintiniiil>' l^elwueti Kleinenlary/SecofUlary 
and Po^l8€condary KdiicaUofi ^ ' 

Program coniiguity anM iig vurious levels of ediication is an issue 
that has perplexed both t viucaturs and the lay public fur years. As an 
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ii has bedii ruiiied by thos^ coiicernccl sviih leachyr eUiication; 
thy education of special populations {incUuling the handicappud, gifted 
and talented, and minorities) as well m those concerned vvith sueh ba- 
sic issues as aeereditaiionj credeniialing, basic skills and continuity of 
learning experience in^ various areas of specialization, particularly as 
related to the goals and objectives of medicine^ law and other profes- 
sional programs, in both vocational education and career education 
there has been a tendency to view programs at eleiiientary/secondary 
levels as having little to do with the activities in higher education, 
despite the tact that many of the most significani programs in voca- 
lionai edUi^atioii have for years been conducted at posisecondary lu\- 
els, particularly in comnuuiity colleges atid proprietary schools. Career 
education especially has yet to inflnence posisecondury education in 
major ways. There is a whole series of issues that involve faculty and 
stuilent awareness, basic differences between elementary/secondary 
education und postsecondary education in regard to program develop- 
ment ^ implementation and support, and the tinancing of programs, 

fliese and other issues nuiht now be addressed if these differences 
are to be reconciled, I ruCj many of these issues are the same for other 
programs in which strength and relationships between elementary/ 
sei:ondary education ami postsecondary are goals. But nowhere is it 
more important than in vocational/career ediication to begin to re- 
solve some of these differences. 



C^ollahorution Issues 

There arc, of course, many other political issues common to voca- 
tional education and career education. Virtually everyone feels that 
career education cannor be implemented without increased pariicipa- 
lion of business^ industry and labor. Hundreds of articles, mono= 
graphs and papers have been piiblished concerning business/industry/ 
education relations since 1970^ and inost of them support this idea. 
'Where states and loyal districts have sought the support of business, 
induslry and labor in implementing their programs, they have moved 
fur aheud of those that ha^-e noti Collaboration of business, industry, 
education and labor is efjually irnportant to the continued success of 
vocational education. But who should take the lead in planning for 
strengthened cooperation? Fuiucaiion talks to education; business talks 
to business; government talks to government, antt the interaction of 
these institutions on a systematic basis is not widespread. 

Persons who are aware of the political significance of bringing to- 
gether those who have vested interest in education ^an bring about 
an alliance ihai is beneficial for all. The key lo solving problems as^ 
Hociated wiih litis dilemma and overcoming the barriers to increased 
cooperationi centers on the abilUy of these groups to canunuiiicuie on 
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[opics svherc disagrcemunu o^^cur. Impuriant fasjturs in eltective conn 
nuinicaiions insjlude such things as: 

1. All parlies mmi knof svhat collaborative effoih . in ciccompiibh. 

2. Proposed levels and lypes of coliaburaiive activities must be prlori= 
ti^ed as io iheir significance for various discussions. 

3. Objeciives and prc|pa4ed ouicomvs must be mutually agreed upon. 

Even more basic is whether or not the inierests education, busi= 
ness, indusiry and labor are, in fact, compatible. Without question, 
the interests of education and all othiir parties must be served, in^ 
voiscd arc negotiation^, comproniise and a recognition that vested 
interest groups cannot achieve their objeciives without a clear under- 
standing of alternatives that may strengthen or decrease existing coop- 
erative efforts. 

A related point of debgite has to do with whether institutionalized 
educational offerings in vocationat education or career education can 
be coordinated with various opportunities that now exist for work and 
employment. Earlier, I mentioned that there now appears to be a crisis 
in education, dissausfaciion with formal education as it nowjcxists at 
most levels and a failing ccHifidence in education in generah One has 
only to review the newspaper articles or watch the evening news on 
television in order to get a feel for the loss of presiige of education (or 
at least educators) among the American public. Education should coU 
laborate generally with vocationally and professionally-oriented train- 
ing interests, whenever and wherever appropriate, but the various sys- 
tems of education often tend to separate training programs from the 
realities of earning a living and becoming a part of ihis nation's work- 
force. This issue, of course, involves questions of finance, public ver- 
sus private education and the traditional role of the university or com^ 
munity college. 

At the 1976 annual meeting of the Education Commission ot the 
Stales, six specific problem areas were identified that bear directly on 
the politics of vocational education and career education. These are 
representative of the concerns of decision-niakers who are motivated 
to identify problems and seek allernaiive solutions. At this meeting the 
groups were composed of general educators, career education special- 
ists, representatives of vocaiional education, legislators, governors or 
their representatives, and people in business and industry who repre^ 
sent various education/political organizatioris. Topics for discussion 
included: 

1. Th^Sole of the sehtMii. Society often expects the schools io do the 
entire job of* preparinfc\ people for the world of svork. Despite the 
emphasis of career education on the iinportance of svide cummimiiy 
involvenient in education decision-making at both policy aiul imple- 
mentation levels* there continues to be a major segment of society 
that is insistent on charging schools with the major tasks of preparing 
persons for work, and see no role for other Instiiuiions. 

% 
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2. Pr^paraliuii for work. There U little agreement m to wha. ^kilU, 
attituties and experience best prepare persons i^r work ana living. 
Closely related to this problem is a persistent tendency for many to 
communieate only^with others svho have siniilar responslbiliiies. There 
are ai least two addltlDnal eonsiderations that relate to the disagree- 
ment as lo what skills, altitudes and experience prepare persons for 
employment and for life in general. First, schools still have relatively 
ineffecLi'e mechanisms for involving parents, business persons, env 
plovers and other conuiuinity members in edueation decision-makings 
particularly at the state le^eL Second, ihete is inadequate inforniation 
^prepare».l tor u^e t>> ihc comiuuiiity lu interpret the relationship of ac- 
quired skills, attitudes and experiences that lead to satisfaction and 
productivity in \york and living. 

3. Kducationai emphasis. Schools tend to eraphasize either career 
learning or liberal arts rather than a blend or infusion of the tsvp. 
This dichotomy is significant for both vocational education and career 
education. Despite continued insistence that career education is not a 
separate program or curriculum, there are those who insist that liberal 
arts, special education, vocational education and professional ediica- 
tion are separaie tracks that have little to do with each other, that all 
aspects of schooling at all levels as an integrated part of career educa- 
tion is not yet fully accepted. It is. certainly more than an attitudinal 
problem; it is both a philosophical and practical issue that constitutes 
a potential barrier for strengthening collaborative efforts among con- 
cerned parties. 

4* Opportunities for developing new skills and aHitudes. There may 
be a number of opportunities for developing new skills or even atti- 
ludeSi but there are various constraints and barriers to change. For 
example, the lack of awareness of opportunities thai may 'exist or the 
failure of schools antk other institutions to foster continuity between 
formal education and-pre-occupation endeavors as svell as continuing 
education remain a concern. 

5, Finiince. Fesv would argue that our schools should do more to 
combine educational experiences with work. It is clear that most edu- 
cational institutiotis face a financial crisis and providing more money 
may or may not be the answer. Some suggest that a more efficient 
reaUocation of economic resources 'may at least be as important. For 
many persons the question of more money is not the central issue, AjL'-" 
least as important may be the need to restructure education along the 
lines of career education concepts. 

\ 

6. Identincailon of problems. Our society has a tendency to launch 
tffforiH towards solving problems of careers and life prep.iredness 
before problems are carefully identified and defined, and this probleni 
is certainly not limited to career education or vocational education. In 
the past we hd\x attempted to solve problems with inadeqiiaie infor- 
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mauon, poov conmmm^mons and negauve auitudcs. Problem issues 
nuLsi be beiier deli nca led. 

There are a variety ol oih^r iiic^re speeine issues, all poientially po- 
litical that are unseuled and importaiU tor state and tueal level de 
eiNiun-niaking thai have iinplicaiions for both voeational edueation 
and career education. Some are more Imponant for one progranrthan 
for another/ Most ha^e to do with cqllaboration and vary eonsiderably 
from state to state and from region to region, depending on any num- 
her oi economic. legaU geograp^hic or demographic factors. 

1. Furiicipauuii bv buNiiieHM, iiliiu^ii^> mud labor iii siaie and iucul eurev* 
feducyiliun ^fiforts h not always soughi in the beginning. This issue is very 
Serious, If ihe^e coamiunities are important members of the career edu-" 
cation team and are part of the education/political process (as are all 
other connnunity groups)^ then they must participate in the formulation 
of poHcie^ and the devetopment of laws. It is unlikely that business, in^ 
dusiry and labor eomnuuiities will feel the same degree of commitment, 
reach consensus with educators and fully participate w ith schools in pro- 
moting career education; if their support is not invited through all phases 
of policy-making until programs are ready to be implemented. Some ca- 
reer edueaiidn advocates are divided on this key problem. 

2. C erlifieation requir^in^nlH and eredenilaHng. This process is an often 
mentioned barrier to imnroved relations among business, industry, la- 
bor, educaiion and governmeni, and is not limited to career education or 
voeational education, but is eurrenily one with which all parties must 
struggle (e,g. , reciprocity of certiftcaiion is a major problem for states in 
alLareas of elementary attd secoiidary educatioii). Business and.industryi 
for example, are often willing to participate actively in preservice and in- 
service edueation for teachers, hut it ts not unusual to find that specialists 
in various areas (e.g., engineering, medicine, economics, pefsonnel rela- 
tions, etc.) are faced with enormous hurdles when they arev placed on 
special assignments with schools. Unfortunately, rigidly drasvn standards 
with limited flexrbility for acconimodating exceptions can inhibit many^ 
creative efforts, . ' * 

3. Career prospects. Various writers have suiigested that our nation's 
youth are sometimes educated or trained for prospects that are mere illu- 
sionsi sometimes information available concerning employment pros- 
pects for graduates is not utili/ed, either inside or outside educaiion, Ih 
somr ,^ students je prepared for^bceupatiohs that no longer ex^ 
ist, . the reqniretnents specified in applications for^emplaymeiu 
bear nttle relationship to the demands of the position or where the dy- 
numd lor personnel is so unevenly distributed across the country that ^ 
projeciions relative to the need or demand for workers is almost impos^i- 
ble to establish or to tiansmit to those who ate most interested. When 
one considers the horizontal mobility of this nation's population, it be- 



piicauoiis for oih^i Dai is of ihc l^iiilcJ Siaie^. We ni^gu bciLcr airbima- 
iion conccniiiig caicsfr pro^peciN nau^MuUlv to link ^Uuwatiuu huiH s>LH k. 
if ^r'loru to !ii!k dducatiijii ^vith vvor k uic be sucsJUs^fuL 

(e.g., busiiitfss ^liid indu^^ir>) ar^ soiii^iiiiie?* unclear iv siudmils, iyachcrs 
liiid olli^r?i in ihi^ educadua cufini|uiiil> . Vhe iuea thai career education 
fepre^eius a responsi^ lo a call for edueauon refonii is far-reaching, U in) 
plies ih^i education refanii is iioi the oiUv type required. Social, eco- 
Mornic i-'d iviit^ca! reHnin^ a^ v K Mcce^^.:^ > . Ri^h; 'los^ i!^e ^o.ls 
arid ublectivc^ of various sociecal if^^tiiuiioiis differ considerably: bu>i- 
aes^i and indusiry are swlihout question, profil orienied. tducaiion, on 
ihi: orher hand, is unaceusconied lo thinking in these ternis and finds diN 
ficuliy in rekuing dollars to proposed outconics and objcctises. Oiicn ' 
balk iU the norion that jobs should be limited to training svorkcrs to fit a 
iuoid^ prescribed,.by a niuliipiiciiy of comniunity forcc> outside educa- 
tion, l^he Jeinands of business, the values of parents, the expeciatipns of 
society ac large— all reflect views that are sonieiinies incoinpatj^le vuth 
what educators tee! they can proinise 10 deliver^ . / 



Both industry nnd education have responsibilities lo defii^^ ^vhal ihey 
perceive to be essentiaL Hducation, on the other hand, iiii^t make clear 
what ii can deliver. 

5, SeifUfMv, safety and hisuranee rdai^d probleuis, I recVntly completed 
an informal study in which I interviewed a tyjniber of t^epre^eniatlves of 
companies with large education units. They pointed out that security 
considerations required that festrictlons be placed on visitations of out- 
side persons. Some leaders expressed the opinion that their. companies 
have to develop far more elaborate security arrangements if students and 
-teachers are to be brought jnto various plants on a regular basis. Others 
were particularly concerned about safety, as they should ^e. Without 
ciuesfion^work in many plants is dangerous, and safety can be a serious 
probteni for children unfamiliar with shop routines and practices. Solue 
industries probably cannot realistically conduct large tours or must limit' 
visitations tq secotidarV'SchooI-age or older groups. Insurance problenis 
constitute real barriefs,^ x 

6« Continuity communk^tion^i betw^n Xht sehuols and bu^iiim wd 
jiidusiry. Persons in business and indusiry frequently mention the impor^ 
tance of conti^nuing their relationship with the schools. Changing rules 
and responsibilities in both systems, including the promotion and rea^- 
sigrfnienl of personnel and the continuous reorgani/ation'of udministra- 
tive unris uiflucnce this relationship. Many fiekNwork programs are truly 
hit=or-mis:^ activities or are intermittently initiated. Very often, groups , 
outside the schools who have established coininunications svith school 
personnel find that ^ificr a year o(^L>vo tbev^ simply have no one to talk 
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there have b^m reorsaHixUtions cither within thtf swhoob or within th^ in- 
du^^tne^ and ^c»naiiuUy oi prosrumming itivolving these vurious groups 
has siniph' uisapptf^r^u. , ^ 

7^Tiiiie aaU/or mQn«y% Tim^ cm easily be translated rriDney, Both 
are important con^id^fLitioru wh^n one expects to involve people outside 
the e!as^^co^i. Funding for both eareer education and vocational educa^ 
rion that involves cooperation of business or industry Cvtnnot alw^ays be 
obcained by the schooU. Businesses, on the other hand, are quick to indi- 
cate that thev also do nut always have F^sources available, U is certainly 
LUic uui >crviui Oil cwiucaiioaal advisory boards^und panicipatin^ in in^ 
du>irv or schooUsponsored seminars, supervising interns, or even 
conducting tours requires considerably more time than many businesses 
and industries have beai able to allocate on a no-charge basis. 

8. The aap beiweeii Che requirements oif bmlmm, industry or labor and 
ihe prognim objectives of the s^hoisb. Particularly in career education, 
this gap has become an issue. First, many key decision-makers in educa- 
tion, business and industry remain unconvinced that career education 
and related linkages are important. In short, there is often resistance to 
institutional change. Academicians who do not view career education as 
a logicair and desirable goal of education are not likely to be receptive to ^ 
efforts outside the. academic community lb establish cooperative 
relationships that involve thejarger community. Leaders in industry or 
business., particularly those that are accustomed to training their own 
employees, can be extremely resistant to what they perceive to be an inva-^ 
sion by educators. Quite often school priorities, methods of instruction 
and even training equipment utilized by the schools do not necessarily 
C( mplemeni the requirements of business or industry. The fact remains 
that institutions outside of education are not always willing to provide in- 
dustrial internships or information seminars to keep school personnel 
abreast of new techniques and skill requirements. Educators are also too 
unwilling to leave classroom and administrative assignments to observe 
production pcocedures and equipment innovations or to study expected 
performance factors from the standpolntof employers. 

The Schism between Vocational 

Career Education and the Liberal Arts ^ 

The back-to-basics movement, as well as other trends in contemjporary 
American education,, suggests that the gap between advocates for basic 
skills and advocdtcs for vocational education and career education con- 
tlr ! o widen, despite the fact that both vocational education, and ca- 
rcL .uication in the IQTO's have as their goals the strengthening of basic 
sktHs, Thi^ unfortunate schism can be rectified only if all concerned par^ 
ties clearly understand the objectives of vocational and career education. 
The current emphasis on minimal competency testing, accounfability and 
other movements of American education €an either enhance or retard the 
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implementatron of many outstanding career and vocational education 
programs at state and local levelsj It is imperative that we deal with these 
concerns. Career education involves the full range of educational oppor- 
tunities from preschool to graduate school as well as adult education. It 
was never expected that career education or vocational education should 
be separated from the mainstream of educational endeavors. 

It is difficult to imagine that any of the political issues pelati'ng to voca- 
tional and career education would not be of interest to chief state school 
officers. Let me reiterate: 

1. Definitional issues. There is still widespread confusion about' the 
terms vocational education and career education. Interest in both career 
"education and vocational education continues to grow, and It is unlikely 
that this momentum .is going to decrease over the next several years. 
Chief state school officers are in a key position to interpret the goals and 
objectives of both vocational education and career education, and to de- 
lineate similarities and differences, Chieh can be of great assistance in 
clarifying these concepts, particularly those concerned with state poli- 
cies> legislation and long-term objectives at state and local levels. In my 
opinion* state departments^of education should take the lead in clarifying ^' 
these differences and similariires and in Interpreting to the public what 
the priorities should be In each state. ^ ' , ' ^ 

2* Issues involving Interrelationships of programs. The relationship be- 
tween the goals oT the Comprehensive Employnient and Training Act 
and vocational and career education programs must be.clarified, CETA 
is not going to go away. Issues having to do .with the relationship between 
the objectives of CETA and.ihe objectives gof vocational and caceer edu- 
cation need to be addressed' immediately.^CETA has strengths and vir- 
tues, as well as a number of attributes' that are of concern to politicians, 
students and business. Industry and labor cornrounities. It is important 
that we immediately establish linkages or strengthen existing ones to 
CETA prime sponsors and other groups concerned with youth, and adult 
employment, continuing education and lifelong learning. 

3* Continulfy between elementary /secondary education and postsecond^ 
ary education. It is critical at the state level that posisecondary agencies, 
community colleges, etc, be more fully involved in the planning process- 
es for vocational and career education. Career education, for example, 
has barely made a dent at the postsecondarv level. There are innumerable 
problems of a political nature that must br^ddressed. But this is an area 
that requires the leadership of pQlicy-makQ^^ln^both elementary/secon- = 
dary and posisecondary education. ^--^ 

0/ Collaboration. In both vocational^ education and career education, 
collaboration among leaders in education and business, industry, labor 
and government has occurred sporadically at local levels. There are thou- 
sands, of effective vocational and career education programs that have 
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5. Ihf s^hi^m htJHt*/n ^uiriiiionjl vdut^alinn, larvvf edMcaf inn and fhe 
iihcrjl yn^i, i he ^talHi■^5tf hu^^n^vn ^.i^jfUHiai irUticaiu^n jduK.He? aiu! 

tie' and V^CKptiov^ UM by Thn^c ui Voc^uonjl f-diKanun .nul I ibi:r,ii 

1 u HcW ^wih all you gijj-^ 
NX hii arc buried in vnur i jbcra! AfU 
I p :0 vaui bhrikiii' c>c^ = 
Hu? Jo iiiH dcmn ti> in^ youf lunuj^. 
In Lu:r Sini dare noi (j-A if 

Or desiv^i. or nKike, ot iis \\ 

I hv tWccK. 'he cakuisK, ihc l^^afni^, 
h Jc^inicd In a iilc iit UmI. 

SukUI loy- and ^ajluUHcd p;Wnu 
PluUhophy won't mukh yuut mkiL 

Thv vernier youll ^htrk. 
So Wind yaur vvjfc, my liUle nisru 

1 ou luujid your proper v^ofk^ 



Bibiitiijrapfiy 

/tci% ti'r !hr Isuru'^lUf'k-il Suidy i^t J^^uc^ (Sagr PublLCaiioa^, la^;^, 

Li iiiioiii^r li^^v^h HuU), r?"^,M>- 
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Chapter VIII 

bv 

Cmlos i. (nmdo 

the ainii^y of umimomil Umn^ scliuoiing prON^u!^ plufurisnc lcuf n= 

pc^iijoris Each ciialicngc ^^^^ in a pnwcf ful ^ocio^poiiM^al stance rc^ 

American ctvtt rmni^ nmvcmefit ihtf bihngu.il/licuiiural c)\ mi \h Imcd m 
mmomy mlf^d^mmion. Ymji docs.no^ cDnMicuie a total r^imion or*tie 
i<h:jd! Uf uc!uftf at largii Rsihcf, Jhfl infcnl is so force the ikmocratic iys- 
lem CO D|>?rationaU^e irs own ^dciab It diverges fmm !radinonal formut 
^chooimg in it^ belief thai helt.ogaiciiy mhct ihm homogcnciiy ihoyld 
be the goal nnd thai the curficula should renec! mufiiple linBui^nc and 
culiisfal realines. noi HimiW the pDwef>hq!defs' fcaiiiy. 

Scvcrat dilemmas arg born aui of the aciempi lo brmg cuUuniliy md 
llnguhikMr rcllitgd cgalitarjnn principles into hchavjof'^fc^rmlng inHiitu^ 
mm such ^hools: Equailty of uOTmenl versus equaliiy of opportu^ 
nlty: ihc rights of groups versus ihvt rights of individuals: Unity in.ofder 
?o mainrain ffcedom* versus freedom to niainiain divermcy. The m^mim- 
Iv unrcsolvnWe nature of ihe^e muc$ mnamed near warlike condi^ 
iiom wiihin ihc policies of bHingual/bicuUurai educaiion/ Arnovc and 
Sifom (1978) clearly identified the major conifadiciion facirig pmm$ 
and cdiicaiors: 

Divcf Miy and pniralism run caunmt to a centra! overriding purpose 
of schooling in America, or any olhcr complex, national society for 
that mmm. Hiscuricailv, public schools have bc^n estabii^hcd, \ cgu- 
laied, and nnancc;d mth ihfi ends'of Urging a ^Af^olia^ conscious^ 
m^s. of dc^dopmg a corisensus on vajuet* wiitch axi% acfa^s ethnic, 
raciaU ^^ial clas!^, religioiis, and regional d\((mcmm. 
Despite this conUadicUon, ihe d^mocraiic ptmm does provide 
lude for sociaTpoUtical and educaiional esperimr^itation. The prognTss 
ihm hm been made in atcempiing to come to tcfns wiih thtf compfexiRies 
of Wlinguai education can be examined from a variety of pcrspcciivts: 
the politics of {angu^ge, legislative and court decisions, tiiiethodological 
approaches to bl!inguai/biculturai educarion, ar^d research nridmgs, arid 
iheimpiicaiigns lor lociaUcuun. 
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Thi? Politics of I.angiis^e: An liisiorlcal Overview 

hisf^iftral conicHC hilf^ J^n^Usi^ has aUv.iV'. hucri the pti;dain\i\;\m nie^ 
dtnn^ n! jfnfrucUiMi in (he United Snucs, Oic funnKJins^ l=a!iu;r . lun^jr ^pe^ 
ciiKaliy tiu? n as Uic na[iDM;U Linguagc Nciiher [he Dcwjaracioii i>l in 
depiM)ikt)ce no* the Cunsniuuon prescribes Ufii^lisii as ihc oiticial kuv 

c^nn^jd a ' jUKMy o! lan^^uagcv. ,ind ira^inions. ()r*ly Hlacks ucrc cKMiicii ilic 
nv^h^ \o rc^JHi (lu'ir lan^'ua^u^. ni nnlcr u> rinfiinii/'; robcMinfi atKi cun^ 
As Km^! as ihcfc s^as a sense ot ^Ciigfuplncal ant! ps\c!iolo|iical 
up^nnc>s, Har^J lingursni: and cullural gruiips gcncrany coexis(eil sue 
ccs>iully iJiuncu 'iKO). Wuh a -strong aj^ranan bahC^ each group coulii 
mmnam a ccftain level of ^cll'SViliiucncy, and nicfc ^as i>lso a naiural 

sffonglv lied lo language and culiiirc. 

An urban ccnicfs ^rcu, the icncjcncy was lor eil>nic groups lo furni lin- 
i^ut^tic afuJ cuiuira! trnclaves. Thus privaic ^chno! sysiems hilingual 
insiruciiun, run by local communiiy members, were developed. In an at- 
lempt lo affraci 'students to i\w pubiic sebools, lik Ohio legislature in 
iS4<) appfoved the firsi German-English bilingual inHiruction. Its success 
spread lo other siaies* such m Maryland* Indiana* Missouri, Colorado, 
Oregon, Kenrucky and Louisiana* where public bilingual schools lor 
<^icrnian. French and Spanish speakers conunued until the late I8()0*s, In 
addiiiunp bHni>;ual hwhtHyi-S cunimucd in the pfivaic sector \Kanuon» 
1978), During fhiA period, multipie ethnic, religious and raciai gioups 
panicipaied in the competition tor power to make curricular and admin- 
isirative decisions. 

A/fH tvntvi/ i a ward tnonoiin^ual irfs/niciion ui public education. To- 
ward :he end of the 1800*^ a growing nati^ist movement began to alicr 
the traditionaliy piuralisiic tendencies of the society. As mcrcasing nunt- 
bers oi iouthern and eastern European fnigrants arrived, already es- 
fablished nonhcrn and western Europeans wanted to rcrain control of 
political struciures and the schools. The fermentative nature of ihl^ 
period IS cleariy illustrated by Tyack (1974): 

Like religion* bilingualism and biculiuralism aroused strong ieelings 
in public school poHUes. Here, natlvists and immlgranis clashed 
iicad on in urban school pollucs. To many immigrants it was vital to = 
assert the value of their c,uliuro---afier all, ihcy paid ia:^es and de- 
served a say in the curriculum., ^ 

The growing movement of nationalism spurred by previously established' 
groups began a wave of xenophobic Icglsiaiion to establish Engiish-only 
instruction io schools from }B90 to 1923 (ZirkcL 1977). During this same 
period rtstrietive immigration aciSi climaxing in a hysteria duting World 
Wfir f fo thf* !nvn|f jes of the new fn^mjgr,;iTi?^, led to cffi^h nroorams of 
"Americanizaiton*' in schools. 



CHAP l f R V 



While most Ic^islaUi)!] iruin the \Mc l^iWs uniil the ' 
that tnglish be ihc cndy rncdiurn ol in i/ttion in public isn- 
laied S^Jprcmc Court decision — A/. n^r v. Srhrasku • kxiiiiCu 
such legislaiion uficon^ntuiiorHii^ llowev?:r, ihi^ c.^c !■ fc;i \u 

discouragifig Hie obliteralion ol bilini'ti:!! i!is*rucnuri u ' '^ ■^r H 

turccd ihc i^S. to rccogni/c ii^ inaileiinacio^ Ui 
la^^uaKCs. 

emphasis on l:nunrn[^c icnchini^ Yhv firs! hiiiftyii:!! ^c!^ 
jM'irarv period wn^ !^ev!un in Mtnnii in l^?^ * iu respniP ^ H) 
rnafuih of ihc Cuhan^AnicncLin cdminunity, and In 7, 
surnc bilinguai cUucauon prograin^ (Kanooii. 



Li^giHiaUori aiMi Court DycisiunN 

Federal (e^islauon. As part of ihc cornpcrisatory ' ^ trrc 

IcarninK arul oc^Miornic t'^T"" ^^"i S.. Cnnyrc^*^ in Pa . iHijpriafCcI 

the first tedcral nuinics lor bilingual cUucatiurit under Title VII ol 
ESEA. Titjc vn was renewed and expanded In 1974 and 1978 with funds 
auchori/ed until !983, At present five federal programs include projeuts 
designed to mm ;he needs of Limited English Speaking (LES) and Nuip 
English Speaking (NESj students. The five soui cos are; 

* The Bilingual Edueation Act, Title VU of the Liicincntary and Secotid^ 
ary Education Act (ESEA). Tins program provides the lixrvn^t nmoiint of 
funds tor bilingual education. EHsentially, it proposes a transitional 
model in which, ideally, the non-Enghsh language is to be droppedHjnce 
English profici^mcy is attained. 

* Migrant programn tnider Title I of ESEA. Thcse.programs do not pro^ 
vide for full bilingual education but allow for the hiring of bilingual 
aides. 

* The Federal Edueationany Disadvantaged Program, also under Title 1 
of ESEA. Some bilingual services may be provided under this program, 
since linguistic diftlculties tall under the guidelines for disadvantaged 
sLudents. 

* The Emergency School Aid Act. This legislation is designed to facili^ 
icite desegregation^ but 4^o of the funds iTiay be used for bilingual educa^ 
tion as part of the desegregation process. 

* English as a Sceond Language, under Title 1 of ESEA, Obviously, this 
is a transitional rather than a language niaintenanee program. iAIexan^ 
der and Nava, 1976) 

^ All of these programs have different guidelines and imply varying de- 
grees of emphasis along a language transition/language maintenance 
continuum. If is therefore diffjeult for districts interested in bilingual cd- 
ucaiionio unravel all the posslbilitics^and stipulations in order tojinally 
detrH^ire the bc^f ^onrref^l nf funding for the needs of their EES and 
NES students. 
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D^ifMie the red lApu, {hcsc nro>nanis can cahil> crt;atc Uie illusHiri 
ilicrc r- ;nt impru'^Nivc coliccfion ot itgisiatian related to rhc needs of 
ttrnup= ^Uu>?>c ikUivc ior4^uc is fiui LngUsli. ;3uf h is i-npuruint lo rcrvicin- 
bcr that ihcsc pfcn^rams do ruu mem anyihirig ^suhouf the money lo ini- 
..picrnenf thcfTi. As wiih :my l^m^^laihv package. Uinds appropriated, 
fundh Jiiihon/cd, and funds Hpcnt rnay rcpfc^cru vn^iv disparutu lig- 
nrc> Ihc Bilni^Mjal tducahon Act. Title Ml. is (tie lar>^cs! suurce of 
: . " :;. p--' IJ:^ v. - -J rr.^,::u::i. :h. 

nnie al! pt^ljiical faetions had (heir say. huwescr. ilie anpronriariiMH 
vommnu'c had ^*^hil^ed the riiMire dosvn fn v 5 nniiivH). In 1^71 $115 
niilhnn vwi^, aufhnrl/ed but only S45 iiulsion svas spent. More recentiy, in 
S 140 niuhon was aiiiliur^^t'U but the inia! apprnpnatiuii suis aink)si 

ihi^. situation s an be attnbuted to the ^^ay in sviiich bdiiigual cducA^ 
j: l^a . ! vcn pre cnfcd and :hc '^w;'. i: i > i^crc^ i ^ cd Iv, \:^^^^■^^u^t^^ 

-. ihu only ^vay to cofnincc appropriarior^commiticcs 10 take bi^ 
^fingiiai education setiously is to convii .e them (a) that it is noi 
nictcly a secnonal nuu.cu and (b) that it is not nicrely yei annther 
part of the antl^poveriy progfam. (Cordasco. 1976) 
Cotiri decisuyns. In an unprccedcnicd manner, pm^bilingual advcKates 
in recent years have used the cotirt system to force the schools to <;ome to 
icrmH sviih the learning needs and Jntercsis of NHS and LKS siudents. 
Ihc poJstieal eoniroversy over bilingual education hlTfaken on an en- 
tirely nev^ direetion since the U-S. Supreme Court cases of v. Nichols 
(1974) and StfrFW v.. Poriaivs (1974). The prcviouilv mentioned federal 
prbgcams, such as Title VII, are characieri^etJ by their opiional nature as 
well as bydimited funds, but with these couri eases the spcetrum has 
shifted toward the stfong possibiliiy of couri-ordcrcd bilingual educa- 
tion. In tact, the Lau case has sel a significant prccedeni fo/ courli juris- 
diction in the implementation of special programs for limited or non- 
fcnghsh-speakmg students. Basing a unanimous decision on the 1964 
Civil Rights Act, the Court concluded that equal treatment of English- 
» speaking and non-English speaking students did not constitute equal ed^ 
ucatinn ^ opportunity and therefore was in violation of non-English- 
speakir.^ iudents' civil rights (Cordasco* k976). 
; For many 'educators and parents already, sympathetic to the , 
^ bhilosophy of bilingual education the spirit of such court decisions ap- 
l-fpears to be a sirong fbrCt-m their ftivof. Those not intellectually and 
! emotionally committed to the philosophy, however, perceive th^ legal^ 
i^mplicaiions to he very blurred. A major source of ihis arnbiguity rests in 
tfje fact lhat Lau, for c^cample, does not prescribe spccifigcurHcuIar eon- 
tent or methodology to resiore the civil rights of the students in question. 
Thus a broad range of programs with diverse philosophical 'underpin- 
nings, from *'assimilatiom as quickly as possible" to **S€paraiism without 
discrimination'' (desegregation notwithstanding), could possibly saU^fy 
the spirit of Lau anc! other decisions. As a risulf, these courf cases h?ve 
heightened public awareness of the issue, but they have also sifnifieantly 
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rai^^^d ihii fcmpcrnturc of debater over Imguisiicailv and cuhuralh uns- 
ncd vcrsu!i diversified approachu^ \o <choci\m^ \u the U.S. liducaUirs in = 
volvcd in the debate arc by no means unaniniaus in tlicir Dpniuins oi itiu 
urgcngy and nanirc o( the in^ilenicninfion of special proHtarnv On ?hc 
one hand, consuUants for a Lau Cciucf- ij] Caiifurnia irHurprct ihc i.au 
decision as a bilingual cdncanon mandiuc tor U >choob ^='oth a ccrrun 
ncfcentngtf oi swdQnUi u ho i; moihcr fongue is noi Enirlish; ' 

progr;mt^ arc a ncccsHify, no! a rtint^ef of choice, fhcrt: Ate 

fKMi-fcni?!}sfv^peakirig or l!frn'i;d^fe^fU!li^'h-snc:i^!ni! in 'ffie 

schooL (Alexander apd Nava, 1976) 
On thc\)!ht*r [land, a li^gal muniufandurn to ^cccHulary ivrfool pnris^ipalH 
expresses much more doubr about the bm^JLHig naiurc of such dccpaons; 

fhcre is no final unswcr at this time to the quuscion o\ vvheihur or 

obhgation 10 provide a bilingual program for ihtsc studcni^^ 
(NASSP. 1976) 

Despite the ambiguity in the Lau dccisiun, the MI NV Ofiicc ui Civil 
Rights has taken a strong pro^bilingual stand. In 1975, OCR produced a 
memb known as the *'Lau remedies." which specifies that schooi dis- 
triets must implemeni a bilingual prograrn or lose federal funding if 
lound fVot in, compliance svjth their fnterprctaiion of Lau. Many school 
disificis have since been ciied for non^eofTipliance and an a result have 
had 10 adopt a Lau plan to continue receiving federal funding, A lypicul 
Lau plafi ^vuuld inciudy Lau Siuuijnis not oniy NUS and LHS e^drcn 
but also those who have achieved functional English skills bur are s^ll ex^ 
pcfiencing underachievemenE in basic academic areas. Once ?he siudents 
have been identified, the district musi adopt goals w^hich seek to provide 
biMngual/bicuUMrai instruction untiLihc learner Is sufficiently proficient 
in Lnglish^nakcn from Los_ Angeles Unified School District Lau Plan, 
NJay 30, 1978).^ 

Stafe ie^islaiion. As recently as 1975, 12 states still had laws stating 
that public instruction could be given only In Enflish, Fourteen other 
states had no pro^-lsions whatsoever regardmg language of irrstruction, 
apparcniiy ajlowing for fhe4;riplementaiion or nonnmplementation of 
bilinguai education according to local dispositions and. funds. However, 
as a result of federal appropriaiions for bilinjual education and OCR 
pressure^, a significjnt amount of bilingual legislation ^ has been 
generated recentiy the %imQ level. An increa-sing number of states— 24 
in 1975, tsvice'thc 1971 number— e:<pressly or implicitly permit instruc- 
lion in a language other than English, Ten of these 24 have actually stip- 
ulated conditions under which a school is required to offer bilingual in- 
struction. These states are Alaska, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan; 
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Ncv» Jersey, l^t^nn.yhariia, Rhode hkind, rcx.r., i aliloffiiii and (^>^=^ 
'rjiio. In adduuith Puerto Rioo fcqu?fo. ilitj ipiC ol" SpiiiUHh .i KiruMj,. -c 
oiinvfUwtinnlBljiiwn, 19?H) 

On thc^hrisp, or ihc ^fOAin^ numh^f oi ^m'o^^ that c^pii, in> aii" ^ ^ anU 
in M>fne wa^i^ c^en rcquifc inlHiguai euu^anoiK U wuuUi nc anucu Iha^ 
IwafiiinK cnvfrtuiniwnr . are imprusni^ r^liSanU f.hS audun!> luM .r^ 
?Vi^-;i| n-n;;rnnv ^ thoMrh. r^^^^^nn d liral a.jua} ininlumrniatiun 
are ^cr hnwrunt tiuru-.. io l.^Kv; oi-: ca^c, v.iau>.h).^ j .^uv .i-. 
uhu h mam i^adcr^. Inuc ^nauxU^Alh Mni,:lu lo lessen iiiKUi) .tic inanip 

t-e to ffu^ r r.mni!^Hh)n on f imI Kiuiu.. iCNvur rhan ni Uu; luunfiiic.^ 
iifruhid^ jnd nnn^bnuh^h-^ncak in;* siudcn!^ in tht; stale v,cr^ fccci^m^ bi. 
iiruiuai instrucnnn Mnn^^^cr, fbewommittcc tcvoticdm ^Vtcnv: lack i>t ^ 
a^ordiTUHion bci^^cen i\h: ^tatc dcpanni^ni n( cdiicaunn and ihc lo^/.^i 

i^fanr>. Idle advnofy camminec concluded; 

the ha^c finding of this repnrt js that Uie Siaiv DcpartiMcn! t)! 
^ hUucailon ha^ failed to msurc ?hat C aiUornui^s non^ and iimiiLd^ 
hnglish^^peakirm siudcni populafion receives equal cduca(u>nal op^ 
pariuttniev K ahlurnui Advisory Comniitiec. Wh) 

A 1976 amendment Uhe Oracon^Nioseane bill} w th; Calnorma HiliM' 
^unl Aei of 1972 does provide for bedcr coordmaiion. evaluanun. and 
ftinUmg of bihnguai programs and should irnprove the M;ope and quahiy 
ul {hesc program- m the near luture. 

BilingiiaKpions. boih federal and siaie. are noi bein^ irnpicriicnied 
well The obMaclcs are deeply poliiieal— and iheretore eftiutionaL Un 
one side are those who argue ihai evefybody v^ho lives in the U.S. should 
speak English and only Hngtish. or that it is unfair ^ use tax dollars to 
supporc a separatist curriculum, or that federal and state mandates lor 
bilingual educaiior^ with Us concomitant biculiural approach is a threat 
to the naiion^s unity and stability. On ihe other side are those who bQ- 
4ievc a^periencc has shown that unless a^urriculum is in harmon)^ with 
^e iinguistic and cultural charncibristics of the learner, it all too often 
defeats the learner and therefore the democratie principles of our society 

as Weil/ . ^ ^ . 

Translating these ultimately philosophical stances mto human hehav- 
\nr can find cducaiors entrenched in hostile pro^ and ar\U^biliVtguai 
i . Administrators arc either frantically searching for bilmgual 
or for legal loopholes. Most importani. though, is the growing 
p .iHic division over the issue, raising the possibility of some rcireai from 
the bilingual advances already made, A 1977 amendment to Colorado's 
bilingual law that would make the offtrini of bilingual infrructmn voN 
^ uniary rather than required cncapsulaies this pblari^aiion. On the assimi^ 
' lationist side, an advocate of the amendment proclaimed that: 

Oi^e Liung ihat ha^ made thh country orci! is to Hp nhle to travel 
from border io border and function in one language. And forever lei 
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d.itiJii. 'he If llic pCiiprv fiCCJ iht/Hi -^^^^ui'f ^^c! (nrfh Tiur J.i.-!f 

XtmsxWm^, M::iiiilcnaiic?^ Enrahmenl nnd Immef HiuM 
Modeh uf Bilingual Educaiinn ^ 

lack thcrcDt -for bilingufii nrtJ^jriv^. A variety u! bihnvTiJal nuKhrl^ mj?- 
rcnily deliver ihcsc prograrrn Fscri ^nion}^ f ho ic implum^'riOn^ rhom. 
[lo^^cvyf, ihcrc iinlc und?jf^U;nUnn^ u! thy vafiuu' inodeis^ und^rlHnK 
ussnmpiian'^ and p<ncntu! rcsuit i. The follawiny disvtjssinn br!cn> df;lm^ 
cac^. thtj lour b^jsi!. biiutgual mudcl^ nnJ ana]s7c=. thcir polnuai imph^ 
cadons. 

J, TransiiiiinuL NES und LES itudcnh recuii^e bicuitural uv^itucwun in 
Li and L2 onlv unnl ihey arc sul liwicniiy fluuni m 12 (hnghsh in the 
L .S / U) mami!rc:.ini Uicni. iri .a^>uniud that nkil! ^ lu^irncJ in 1! iran .fcr 
fo L2. Fcderai mont:> appropfiated tor bilinguoi cducauon has been di- 
recred mm the iransinonai modch and can^cqucnUy ihe majority of bi^ 
iffiguarprogranis in the U.S. fall mro ihi^ cofegory, Theri; art; v^o basic 
jfgumencs ji^ainsi the transitional model: (1) u uitimaiely rejects the Ian- 
■jrfge and culture of NES and \ t:S siudents, givmg instructional validity 
the muther language and euaure uni> uruii tngiish is rnastcred. il) \ \ \s 
essentially one more type ortompensatory education, which in general 
/has had little effeci in enhancing **disadvan!aged'' learners' test scores 
(ef. N!itt?KeiK 1978). Critics poinl out that the ?r;ins!tional model as a 
cornpenHator) jjne Lrack^ rninuriiv language stuJ. . uito separaie. low 
abiiify groups the ourcnme of N^hich is mninien^jnce of lov^er cl:^ Matus 
{Hernande^'Cha^eA 1V77^ Kjolseih. 1972; F^aulston, 1977). 

2* MiiinCenanee, The child rcceivc> insfrucuun as needed in both LI and 
1.2, the native language and cuiturc being maintained as part of the cur ^ 
riculum ihrough grade 12. Under this approach a child m^ remain in a 
biii<|iual program long alter English has been mastered? and consequent^ 
Jy the maintenance model has raised coniroversy ovi ^ use of federal 
monies for such programs {Epsiem* 1977), At the local level mainicnance 
binnguai educatton is also a very sensitive issue. It is a mafier of great po- 
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i nr^ ciiuff dv^r :on r^ii c> ! no pr -^p^i in^J? more .ctH.^ui d\^uh.i . ^auI ^n^h 
?u ic 4 !he L i f }bicr> i:rs of 'htr %\{\iiiUon are i ncf cajingh lalk mi! ul rhe 
niovcrncfi^ a. potuniuiilv adding a nu^^^ a\p^^a lU jfhfrTi/jnve action pro^ 

3. MrKhm^ni. Ihi. rriOUal =!ruuci ihc cqu;^! \t:i'u^. of .jII lariguj>'c^ 
" A.'h-!; ^^:hooi ■.'r'i:.n,rr ^ fnnM\^cquril number of rnrh^h ^pc^Vcf^ 
and nfin'fcnglnh spcaiefi are groupt-d v^iihui (he same i^lii^sfourn, At fhe 

;jpp^opriafc fanguagt:, rhc-childfcn — Fng];sh 3s ^Aejl non-English^ 
.pcakin^f^— ara mnUtfrin? a second language nnd ^jfe becoming faxniijar 
y*nh other culrufai paficrn.^. 

The ennchnieni rnudei ha* de^elaped in coniuncuon '-^nh rirgumcnt^ 
for inieiraied cdueaiion. and because of ns sifuciur^ it doe% have the po- 
rtfniial fo provide a truly culturaiiy pluralistic learning envifonmcnt, hs 
success may depend largely, however, on the ability of the [eachcr to 
meet the extremciy varied iearnmg need^. of the students and to create the 
appropfiare social climafe. fn addition, many Enplish'Speaking parents 
may fear that their children will receive an infcnor education when 
schooled wiith language mmdfity learners on such an equal bm\%. The 
mod^l actually calls for a ^ignifican! change m people's attitudes to'^ard 
languaie and cuhure, requiririg the rare abtliiy to |ive equal mim lo 
ca^h language and culture found in the community, 

4. Immfnlon. The empha^i^ is on the child*s learning the second lan- 
guage as quickly as possible through conitant ex^)surc. For e^<arT^ple, 
upon entering 3>chooK the child would be taught in the second language 

al! day, ^ith p^fhap^ one d^y^ being given :n rhe native mngungo 

(LI). 
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^^u-ii'c .jfiu i'kn^p/. ifc wfoni=?i> ihn/ju?fh:J lor fhc-?: ^^foun. m=. 

ji ti J > r;c,:a. J Ji^jr f - 'i^ii.Lr -i^.Wi ; jla^.^ UiJw u^k:: .ion i s ^ 

hen. rF5b) A^tu.jJh. [lie immcr Jon mcJcK ^^Mfhoi.u \lhv~ ww^ nj = b^^r: 
us<:d i: =f ih^ p:n!. hnilf ccnnif V nn Lii^^^j.i^c finnnri^v chHdfcn ;n fhr ?^ S 
rho c children h;nc l^tt^ c\p:x^^u\V) learn LnglKh quH:VI\ pu^'r 

which rbcyha^cno! yet m4>tt:fcd In many lj^js ihcy nLi^c bucn ph^^ic^s!^ 

riv^eti^: nf NF^ :>nd I FS -njdirn^ :. b:r a : v^c h3^r ^e-:n. rh-v Cp^^r-rc 
dificnnf i>^ttfm^ PcruHU uriOls^^d m the bihngual offufr nui^i 

modei v^hiwh is ba<t^d on a ^cciDdinguistic. ei:onomiu and ideolo^ic^il pfa= 
flic of the cammuniiy. Th^ fouf proiatypig^l modelv diKU^iCd hurc vz- 
fleci the wjdc ran^^ of uanccs possible s*?Hhm thi* bilin^u;i] ^ ba'jnijfrjl 
mowmcru. Rj-::^/ thun ^ j^aii; fu/ an c%po/{jbk mud^l ihu: ^M^ fit .lU 
contents, an cciccnc ap;.. ach is su^gesfcd— appfo;ich in ^-^^iKh ihc 
undcfpmninps of each mndci arc undcfstood, and in which cHoris i^i^ 
m;idc !o QTMin n;ifmt)ny hi;!^^*evn educ:i(inn thcun^> ;jnd comnnjnifv dc> 



PfO' and anu bihn^uiii ^ofwc^ are mfcvtrf .jpuciun^ for ;olui d^i^i (j-j 
v**iji Huppon fe^pcctjve pasutonv On ihc one hand ^hc fhu^c ^^^lu 
fcql fh*j{ bdmgu.il instrucuun \s a fia-^ija bccjy^c iltm^ rig! produced sub^ 
sianifal evidence that bilinKualiy cducaicd ohildfcn do mmt m HClUKii, 
learn English as a sccon^ l^ngungc, a? de^^clop bcHer s€li-image^. A! fhu 
o!hef e^crcme ar^ tho^c -ho iccl thaf any evidence agamsr ihe dicciive' 
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neli of blliniual cducailon h more a siatcmcrnf on ihc poor quality of thr 

* , . ftiwch meihodology than on ihe qualify of bilingual tducaiion liself, Ii 

ismainfiin^ thai very Hultqf the complexii^ un- 
dtriio^ by reifaa^hers; the wrong qu^iion^ are being asked in the 
ttfong way* and ftuliy daia are emerging. Zapper t and Crui: ' 977), in an 
ajialysis of over 300 evmtuaiion and research Mudies in billngu^ educa- 
lionv fdund only iwelve iiudies thai fli iheir.crlieria for meihodologlcal 
' ^undnesi. The ni^ for better evaluanon of progra 
^ fepeaiedJy in i^iimony to Cpn|r^ on biffngual educaiion. At the most 
receni internaiional conferenee on bilingual edugaiion (held in San Juan, 
Puerto Rieo, in Spring, W78), gwd researeh and evaluailon was^again 
ideniined M the one overriding issue lor the survival of bilingual 

Considering now^ome or the meareh that has already Nen done, 
^ * , ^ludles before the IWO's tended to suggeii ihat bUIngualiim^had a deiri- 
menial eff^t on iniell^iual hjnctioning. 7hm siudies were later at^ 
mekeii for their lack of control lor ^ueh Cfucia! variables m SES, age* 
st^t, educanonal baekground and language dornlnaiiee. In 1962, the das- 
ste Peal and Lambert smdy* conducted in Canada, coniroUed for alt the 
aforemcntioDed variabto and found bflingualfim insiead to be associai- 
ed with a greater variety and'hirengih of mental skllli than was monolin- 
gualism. This research design has been adapied for use in a nuniber of^ 

* subsequeni contexts, and ihe revolts generally show that bllinguals 
perfori?? m least a/ well m monolin|uals and frequenily beiier (ef. Rami- 
rez* 1977. for a review these studies). ' . 

, These findings should noi be confused wiih evaluationi which show; 

negative or negligible results in the achievement score^ ot students who 
^ ^ ^ have been enrolled In bilingu^ schools for only one or two years. The 
V Canadian.studies on bllingualiim ^nsisienily show ihat^a student mi^i 

* be In a good bilingual pr66ram for a minimum of ihrcc to four years In 
order to show gains which exceed those of a cofnparable §iudenL being 

' ^schooled monolingually. A ran|e of idngitiMinal studio his indicated, 
positive gains eotnltlvely and affteii 
' prbgr^m^ over af least four years (Ramos, 196744^iferi and Tucker, 
l972^Ma€k#andB^bc, l?77rS^^^ ' _ 

\, Despite the opiimlsiic outlook one gets from, Iqngiiludlnal stud- 

jesi a recent report released by thtf Art«^ 
' fAiR) h^ undermined the credibiMty of billjigu5i e^ An evalua?; 

lion of the impact of ESEA Title Vtl^Nm pro- 
^ V ^ gmnis/the siu^y has generated ^^oife eontoon than clarity on the wprtH 
^ of bilingual iriiitfueiioii J iMno^^^ % ■ - 

1. Relative iii ndtlmial norms, Title 
grades, performed atouuhe ^h^ci^ 

about the ^hpOTemi|t fnmatN ' v 

2, NokTIw VII Hispanic Siudenrs^l^^ 

En^isfi laAguage arts, Therr were |ar|e dperen^ in lariguagt domi- 
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nancti ihe non-Tlile VII %mup bmng mor^ Engltsh-dominani ihan the 
Title VII group. ' ^ ^ * . 

h participation in a Titlt Vlf prcutct did not aftm atiiiudts toward 
schooUretated activities, * ^ 

(Lor Angela CUy Schools J978| 

Numerous scholars and orgwiizatloni have quwioned ihc methodologt- 
cal soundness of tht AIR study. For txainplt. 

Art analysli of the AIR study conducf«d by the Intercultural dgvel^ 
opmnt k^ssQh Asswiation ClDRA) idtntifi^ mijor dKcrt^nci^ 
* . i|i tht identincation of the tiiict populatfan* the «rection of com- 
Arable control iroup$« i^t toiruments used in the study, the 
amount pf time between ^e^ aiid posi^tmtrfg, lack of consistency in 
progratm being studied, adequacy of Instruqional staff* and the 
source of fundi being u^;' S (Epiiein, 197?) 

Bilingual r^earch h^not ^^p^ being drawn into the bilingual polit- 
ical conflict. Those Ikepttcat o|;biiinguaMducaiipn naiumlly lean on re- 
search rindinp that challengejhe viability of such pfograms. Probilin- 
gual froups on the other hand t^d fp be ^ry critical of r^arch ihat 
qui^tions bilingual edui^Hon. Oi^n thlt iiluationt^bilingual policiei pre- 
sently cannot b^madeon the l^ii pfa simple'^ 



Impliralioris for ^iai Aldon 

As educators, we im often have to make key decisiotts In the face of 
ambifulty. We cannot wast Ito^Mt interested groups to come to terms 
wlthili their respective Was^ 3?fi% we must iMen, Personally, I Nlieye 
that 0 good enrichment biiinguol prograin is j^agogically and soctajly 
defensible, ^ 

Since the beginning of extensive public education in the U.S^^ we have 
pcrcei^^ I he ^school 10 be the engine of advancement for iocially and 
economically marginal populations. The American public schMl has es- 
sentiaiiy been assigned the task'of attempting to o|?eraiionaltie theegali^ 
tartan ^ihos. Rec^ntxtng this, bllthguy olucation was firsi born in the 
mid-lSOO's^ an effort to bring tingttlitic and cultural fairness to Euro^ ^ 
pean immigrant groups as welt as to some indigenpusjanguag^^ In the 
iaie |960's, under a very different set of ctrcumstanc^i the federal gov- 
mmerti chose to provide funds for bilingual education as a way to help 
NE^and LES students overcorne their so^lM ''diiadvaniaged*Vback^ 
grounds. While bilingu^U programs need to overcome the philosophical 
M^eakp^^ inherem In most compftnsatory-type l^islation. I have mflch 
faith iri the ability of good bilingual pr^rams to provide a curricular ih« 
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frastruciure thai will enhance all learr.ers' cognitive and affective do- . 
miins. It Is only loo obvious that csmempofwy monollnguri programs 
have failed lo adequaidy educate mosi NiS and LE5 sludenis. Taking 
(he stand then that bilingual education is a viable means for imprpving 
the future of language minority stydents. m well as for enriching the to 
of Americait children in general. wcll-dMigned structural support will be 
needtd in order for quality programs to emerge. I recommend the 
following for engendering such support : 

• As the federal govemmeni leans in the direction of pfawng the respon- 
sibility of bilingual education on the states, pollcy-makers need to be able 
to sort out the myriad of fwtors which must go into bilingual planning. 
A varieiv of types of information must be procKSed and evaluaiedt the 
d^lr« of various consiitueni groups; the roearch data available; the 
various approaches to bilingual education and their implications; and the 
human and mattiial r«ourc.« available. 

• In order fo^prmide a platform for sound curricular developmeiiirihere 
Is a netd to promote linguistic and educaiional lesearch on bilingual 
learning and cognitiveVaffecilve developmeni. 

• Since much of ihe cniiclsm mmed at bilingual education can be traced 
to the dearth of adequately trained personnel, there Is a need to form 
channels for the irdning of solidly qualincd bilingual teachers. 

• Because biHngual cducaiion is often perceived merely is a^.^Hiieal 
concession 10 minorities, educationarifaders need to be m a position to 
-d on and to ponrav bilingual education as an outgrowth of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. As part bf the civil rfthls movement, bilingual educa- 
tion can help mend-not produce inore tears in- the national fabric. 

• Given the nation's rapidly changing demographic iMiure toward more 
heterogeneity, coupled with continuing legal mandate for integrated ed- 
ucation.' educational leaders need" to make cwnmiimems toward loc^ly 
adapted forms of the enrichment bilingual model. This model, m men- 
tionedjbefore. has signincant poieniial to foster soci^ and ethnic, 
harmony. , 

Th^ recommended aictloris-tnd commiimenis are consistent with our 
desire to redrew what has often tumedoMl to be the /nequiiable function 
of education in the U.S. It U. after all, oiirioal to provide for even? child 
the type of education that will enable him or her to negoiWe *ith liie— 
po!iiically..economically. socially* culturally and linguisijaily-rroin a 
point of strength. 
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Chapter IX 

Political Issu^ in lecher Educatioii 
and Certiflcadon 

by ^ ' 

George B. Brain 
. Deant College of Education 
Washington Statf University 



The growth and im^rtanca of state departmtnts of edusaUon in 
ttacher education highlight the need for some empiricdiy based percept - 
tions of how and by whoni political power is tKirctsed in the licensure 
and certification of educational ^rionncL We cannot afford to neglect 
the investment of budget resources in the study pf how policy decisions at 
the state level may be inftuenced by those of us ensaged in 'the educa^ 
tional proc^es of pr^aring teachers, administrators and other educa^ 
tional specialists, ^ ' 
Politics is a very important word to add to ^1 educational policy de- 
cisions. The term '"politics of teacher education^ is far-mpre^escripnve 
than the aqademic temi "teacher education.'' Many of the best laid-plfini 

;of chief state school o f fleers . and teacher educators for cheating a quality 
system of teacher educiLtion and certification h^e fo&ndered^on the 
shoals of inept political procissesr ' ^ 

Many o tps in the Add of educational management have had little for- 
mal training in political strategies and proc^cs. We have had to learn 
our political lessons the hard way. Most of us were taught* hoi^ to mdke^ 
school sched^e, prepare a budget and the other technical aspects pf 
school administration. And because our survive in the Job has dictated 
it, we And that we can conduct public opinion pollSi analyie voter behav^ 

Jori organize poltticat campaigiis» operate collective bargaining sessions 
and de^ with the power strucMr^ and the poHtics of^community and 
proltesitbii^ Organizations, But rnodem political techniques require far 
higher levels of sophistication thm most of ever dreamed of needing 
when we entered the field of public education/ We now know that even at 
its highest^leyels of sophistication, polices remains an art when one at- 
tetnpts to move people toward o % . 

Gonceptu^ knowledge of the state power structure is essential for 
teacher educators. Educational I^ders in the field of teacher preparation 
and certification need to answer many questions. What is the shape of 
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tht stait power structure? Ii it pluraliltic^a pluraliim of elitest moriup* 
oliitiCi or anather form? What are the sources of p*owrir in state deci- 
sions? What art the Iktenl sources of political power which, with cncour- 
' agementp could become active? Aie the dynamics of power- best de- 
scribed as a process based on cojisensui, qompetition mong elitei, frag- 
mented eonriict or other approprSata descriptions? ^ 

The Power Structure ^ :H 

The fact iilhat teachrr educators do not really know-much about the 
itatg power structure^ This area is a rftuch neglected field af educational 
research. Nonethelfss do have gnough data iq suggest that indeed 
identifiable itate power structures do exisi---the shapes and d^mamics of 
these structures differ among the states, ^nd the political strategies ap^ 
propriate to educational policy ^iecfsioninaking affecting teacher. educa- 
tion vary from state to stotei 

Sjait decisionmaking process in ^he teacher educ|ition and certification 
sector involves infruence from nationali state and local levels. Of consid- 
erable concern to all teacher educators is thrway In which effective com- 
munication across state ^boundaries influences st^te educational policies 
aVKcting teacher education arM^ttceniure. Modern legislators are sur- 
rounded by professlonaV support staff and legiilative reference bureaus 
that conduct fffective interstate communication among their member- 
ship. Consequently^ we are facing a poHtical future in teacher education 
in which the unique n^tuft of sfate educational legislation wili be the ex-^ 
ample rather than the rule. If we allow national systems to have greater 
intluence on^state teacher education programs; we will be compiled to 
ask ourselves if state boards of education^ chief b^ate school officers or 
state legislators really count* Just as natioifti politfcal efforts can have a 
defrimfntal effect 6ri state^|e¥el planning In the area of teacher educa- 
tionp so alio can local educational groups have qufstionable impact on 
. state educational policy decisioni. Perhaps we can gfve serious attention 
to setking more deflnitive answers about what each level of politics cm^_ 
best comribute \o the development of a quality program of teacher edu- 
cation and certWcatfon. The myth of the'^separation of politici and edu- 
caijon is in the proem of ^ing tofally obliterated in state after slatA^- 
practitioners and legblators grapple With Uie relate problem!, whose ul- 
tiniate funding anfflluppprtW compet#'^th ingrowing riunSb^ 
tional, state and loc^l agendiigs ftor budget resputdes which are beco(nlng 
more and moire difficult to obtain V \.' 

In a time of trouble it is tn^ortant tb analy^ what our problems are 
arid 10 see if there are some creative rafher ihan political ways to deal 
with those !ssueir ~^ ..^..^^ ;v _ 

We in teacher education have had something to contend with irirr^ent 
tinies;that most of us did not exp^t. Even after it happ#hedt we almost 
refused to believe it, Whert the birth rate went down, we should hav§ 
stained counting very early to Itam how many students thtrf would or 
'would not be some yeariliter enrolling in the public schools. But most of 
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Ui waited until tht dtalining enrollmont^ problem hit us squarely in the 
fact. We ^ere also tenfronied with an econamtc diiasttr of major pro- 
portions, a national rtctsiion. Most of us believed there would never be a 
tims when educational institutions would have to itruggle with one 
another over support funds, 

Cha^^ng Public Attitude^ \ 

We also have eiperieneed over the past decade a very changing public 
^attitude toward teaeher preparation programs'— and teachers. The over- 
whelniing majority ^f recent books on education were written by critias 
of schools as institutions. Fortunately, most people have not read those 
books, fiut they have had quite an eff^t on the pubHc's attitudes about 
teachers because the ''authors were, and increasingly are, deling iqter- 
viewed on natiOQ^ly televised programs, 

. The majority of published works that have ihtrigued the public curios- 
ity have ^rni hostile md negative toward the quality of teachers* work. 
Unfortunately these popular criticisms have been accepted by the media 
^ and a large majority of our citiieii^ m providing accurate evidence of 
'what goeson in the nation's public schdois, ; 
^ Tlfcre is y^^ another aspect to the distrust which many people express 
t&baut "teachers. It IS that tocher training institutions have to show that 
they are alive polttically by -constantly trying out something new and dif^ 
ferent in their prtpmtion procmes. We have learntd perhaps a bit too 
late that we^cannot sell something to the public as quality whichrls^ con- 
stantly mbviftl^and const^tly changini,, W#jn t^^ cduBtiftfn ought 
to be sa^^irig that there are certain things that are done in the preparation 
pr^ess that are fjff^/ and that we should not change them«uniess|Qme- 
one prove^to'us that they do not work or thit they havt something 
better, . | / , . ^; . " ■ . ^ \ ' ' - 

Mbreovefi criticism of teacher education is fed by. the Hre of teachers 
themselves who Cetl that their priiiervice education did not prepiire them 
for some of thf great prpblems with which they nlust contend. So there 
tends to be consjdfrablf -'bad-mouthing*' of teacher educatibn by teach- 
^rs*^ prindpals arid superintendents, ' , . 

""^ TTffiere is a similar problem in the relationshi^^tween teachers and the 
coHlibaiiduniv^sitits that prepared them, ^ 

Many people in the collegirtnd universities are constantly criticizing 
teachers for*' their lack, of competence. This so-called group of scholars 
talks a^out the need to devise "teacher-proor* materials and curricula. 
When that fight is over, the public believes there, is nothing good abofft 
public jeducation and that it is an afnront to taxpayers* to continue wast- 
ing public mohe/dn public education, T^ls situation has led legislators 
and congressional people to focus their attention on preparation pro^ 
grams at colleges andi^universities. Consequently they are now supiwrting 
not only a Teacher Corps but also^Teachtr Centers and other profes- 
sional arrangements by ^hich teachers wiii be pr&pared through some 
sort of craft approach with year-rong internships^ ^ ' 
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Th§ pfople who a^e proposing dismartilini ctichtr prepiriiion pro* 
grami to ^large-fxttnt are not rially friends of leachrs or of tducation, 
Dapite the polities involved In this power play, it would be disastrous to 
succumb to this latest pressuVe* Teachers and chief state school officers 
- have to begin to rtalize that those who are now joining them in the crit- 
icism of thti^oUepi and universities are really saying, -*Loolc, you ought ^ 
*tS de-profeAlonallze the preparation and entry pr^esses to teaching. 
You ought to require less time and academic training," 

The Need for Improvemenl ' ^ 

. The professional and poiitical obligation of chief sttte school officers 

^ is to take a detached and objective Jook at what teachersihdivldually 4nd 
collectively ^e trying to .achieve through this political game. The same 
obligation obtains for those of us in highir education whp are involved 
with the preparation and professionat development programs. The need 
for improved quality in public education Is so great that all educational 
agencies and profmiional ofganliations involv^^ In the enterprise must 
cooperate if the qualtly goal is to be resized. If members of the educa- 
tional community are i^ble to build a stron^coalition, we will be able to 
come throjgh this period of political power struggle quite well. But if we 
' donoiahdrf wecontinMttQnght^chother*^ 

Colleges and universitiW Involved with teacher preparation programs 
need thoughtful friends; to0ay more than a| my time in my experience. 
- , They are beset by problems the^ caniiot solve a^^ 

ihey cannot answer to the satisWction of their detractors. They afe 
charged with costing more^nd teaching less, with the inabiliiy?to prepare 
PVSOTS who can successfully master the basic learpinj skills, tfnd with 
making children the^awns In thtf political pqwer sriruggle for control of 
educational funds and^licits, / ^ 

1 have no quarrel with most of the efforts to make the colleges and uni- 
versities improve their ^pre-servlce and professional development pro^ 
grams. There is no overriding wnsensus, however, on what reforms 
should be adopted— but just that the colleges and the schools should stop 

^ their ^languishing*- ^nd |et on whh the business of improving the qual* 
ity of ihetf pr^ucts;^ Constantly we are warned by oun critic inside thf 

* profession and out t^i our collies of education wilT "accuniUlate a 
margin of mediocrity that in time wiB become insuperab^" unless we be- 
come actively involved with teacher organizations and state departments 
of education in shapini the proper reforms. In thioense, the imp is right ' 
for some significant advance in teaqher educa 

"We have jiat finished more than a d^de of experienee In relatively 
large scale research and development In t^^ 

We have also had more than a d^ade of extended demohstrmiotis and 
testing of different models of teacher iplnlng. In no other period in our 
, educational history have ^ many talenifd persons turned their attetition 
to the Improvement of teachli^ and leaeher education. Never have there . 
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, bttn so many new and' tested teacher training maieriBls^ available for 
wtdespread use. And from these inYestigaiions we haVe ledrned much. 

L^ons 

Tht firsi Imon we have learned is that teacher preparation taker 
tiiiie^->ap^ially from the Hrst day of aciua! practice until a newcomer 
can step into a classroom With conndence imd competence. Our researcb 
evidence suggests that the two-ytar poi^biccalaureate Teacjier Corpi 
model is superior to the one-year MAT program and also to the four-, 
year undergraduate model that typically allows only a year or less frorn 
the time of student teaching obstrvation to regular classroom aspign- 
.ments. ^ 

The Mond Imon we have learned is riiat wt canliot ma^ produce 
highly competent profmipnal tochers. The pr^uct must be custom 
built. Five hundred student teachers per semestir^methods classes of 
'one hundredt and educational psychol^y sections of two hundred stu- 
dents Just do not work. The positive consequence of small, individually 
tailored training programs is un^uivocal^ On the^urface, small numbers 
persons in program activiti^ appear to be exorbitantly costly and 
the refort an impractical scheme. But this his not been so. Programs that 
combine pre^service with prof^ional development and progmms utilize 
ing a cooperative arrangement for the introduction of beginners to prac^ 
tice are practical because the cost per participant both pre-service and in- 
service is not exc^ive. 
A third lesson we have learned"-^ which q^lay be the most lignificant— 
, relates to the importance of practice. For a long tim^ student teaching 
t has been alleged to be the best and sorne claim to be the only worthwhile 
component of the teacher tr^ning program. But it requires frequent, 
varied and criticized practicet observation^ immediate feedback and 
practice again to perfect performance in a variety of situations with dif- 
ferent ages, secioeconomic levels and observations and critiques by a va- 
riety of observers-^supervisors, peers, itudents-^each of whom can 
comment From a different vantage point. 

The founh lesson we have learned is that the state department of edu- 
cation^ local education agencies and the university niust all participate in 
the training. No agency can do that Job ^ortei Eacb brings a unique and 
essential contribution. When ^e part {s missing", the whole is seriously 
flawed. V 

The fifth we have learned is that in-service and pre-service have rnore 
^n common than previously imagined and that they are probably better 
accomplished together. Beginners, experienced teachers and college spe- 
cialists, researchers and developers all working tpgether in a problem- 
, solving modrin a schMl' setting provide an eMciting environment for 
ieacher trajntng. We all learn, improve our skills and understandings 
when we cpllaSorate In making a better learning environment in a regular 
school coinmunity setting. As pre-service and in^kervice blend into^e^ch 
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other. St new and powerful €Oficept--lhe for a cortllnuing life-long 
program of proft^ional development begins to takt shape. Further- 
more* we have come to undtrsiand thai we do not need model or labora- 
tory schools fashioned after the leaching hoipital idea. Thf^learnlng of a 
beginning teacher is far more realistic and \mi\n% when it takes place in a 
regular school community siting alpnpide ikiHt d, dedicated and ocper- 
lenced school and college ieacheri* 

Another l^on wt have learnrt is that teacheMrainIng with the miss^ 
Ing third f^riy--^parenis and communiiy m§mbers---falls far short of the 
..itmk of excallcnct and res^nslven^s. The past dtcade has witnessed 
conliderable ex^rimeniation with ijew forms of school-community col- 
laboration* Training programs for experienced teachers and neophytes 
alike become richer, more frequent and more efreciive when community 
members participate actively and btcome part of the decisionmaking 
processes in school afhirs. When scHmIs and communities work togeth* 
er, Wiien their valuei and priorities arfe conlonaiit, education bjecomes 
more powerful* . , 

Our seyenth lesson is new msighis into teachers' sklJli training. We 
^ave long Ntn in general agreement that fully profasional teachers who 
^ will coniinue their development over a lifetime nted to be well-gTOunded, 
in hiimanlstic studies and the behaviorlil science that underlii education- 
al practice! in hiitory, philoiophy, psychology, loclology^anthropotogy, 
^onomics and politieal science. But how and when to preseht these theo- 
retical underpinnings so that they **take" with teachers m pffep^tratio^ 
has b^n elusive. During the last few years in some demonstration and 
experimentiU projects, we have begun to learn how these skills can be ^l- 
ter timed and better taught. Thus contemporary programs ar^ Including 
more flexible arrajigements* Individuar approaches, worksfipps ai^ 
problem-solving sessions. We have a long way to go-r^but we kno^ iH^ 
direction, and the first steps have been taken. ^ ' 

Our ei|hih li^son is new underitandirig of the requireitienis of teacher 
competent. There' h« never been rfoubt about the necessity for teachers 
10 have a sound liNral or general education— a broad*, deep training in 
the subject matter they are to teach. We know that a collegejwy ril fre^ 
^quently has gaps and inappropriate emphasis for the prbipictjye teacher 
of thitt subject. However, cenlficaiion requirements and standardi of ac- 
creditation are beglnntng to correct, these problems by rt quiring rffm©«* 
strated competence In addition to completion of collegt courses^ The 
mistaken idea of a teaching major an3 mlhor— that is, full preparation tp^ ^ 
teach in one suyeci and half pfeparation in anothtr-^is teglnning ttf 
give to the proposition itiat a ^rson must be fiilly prepared In any . 
subject he or she is to teach and that qualification for th<^ license should 
reflect this understanding. \ 

Our ninth lesson Is ihaMhe principle of individuaLdifferencjis applies^ 
to teachers and to teacher training as well ^lo children; This aware ness 
rules put "anything go^*" with iach peripn doing his of her ow thing 
in his or her own way: Teacher training ni^ds high, well-concetved com- 
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mon standarcli of eompttance rigorouiJy adhered lo* Bui we also beiltve 
ihert ace many rouiti lo ihc iUndard/AU ptrions do riot b^ln at ihe 
sajne place* ^aftd caies of progresi will vary. While all teachers shoitld 
have ai firsra minimum and later a richer reperidre of teaching strate- 
gies and skills, their teaching styles will and should differ. * 

TT»e final lesson which we knew all alohg but have seldom applied is 
-thai otcelleni twher iraJning reqyjr^ budget support. The program is 
, no! cheap, Ev^ though detailed cost accounlinj has not yet ^n fully 
, achieve in twher rtucation. the Tacts are self-evident that teacher edu- 
cation has always imn the Iwt ex^nsive of almost all programs which 
coUefcs and^niversiN^ sponsor. Strong SMial and political forces work 
to keep it tKit way. We now have demonstrated that high quality teacher 
training is po^iblf when r^ourc^ are available. We need the help of the 
p chief state schoo^fice« if this imoni^ 

What we itfe.dbifig in teacher education falls far short ^ theimirk of 
what we know we should bedoftg. The report caiSB & not g^. We cake 
too llfUe time; we try to train too inany people; we do not provide for. 
nearly :^ntf up criiidzed pra^dce^ m separate In-service training too 
much from pre*service education iha uaive^^ and colft|is live too 
much ia worlds apart" frcWl the pubiic KaKctfte and their' communhies; 
parents are only tangentially invblvedi the foundations of educatiort a«e 
both wglected and for ih# most parti QUtsiiunaWy taught. A fenijine lib- 
eral e^Mcation is often lacking* and subject mnim comptterice is more 
the e?ccept ion than the rule. Individuallyt diftoeitca are typically not 
honm^ed as all ptrsoBS in the preparaifon pr^ram are lock-stepped 
^ tliroygh their coursework, and money is almQit always in short supply. 

We typically do not practice what we pr^feh in t&cher ediication, .. 
: The law of the phyiitml unlvef$e--the law of ineriiar-seems still to be 
in effect in coiliges and universities and ^tly explains why teacher edu* * 
cation has changed so slowly and so little* Tite burden of proof always 
seems tor fall on those who want changer The defenders of the status quo 
are not called ^upon, to justify prwnt practice as Ifcing better than the 
proposed change, ^ 
r : Powerful political fbrc^areBt work to keepl^rlgorous accreditation , 
standards from beini applied to teacher wiiflrftion and preparatton- 
programs; teacher educfition institutions want to keep up iheir.enroil- 
ments; school boards;afid iadminisxrators want a large pool of iwchersho 
choose from; and society-^^ially the lower cla^^-wgnts'^yaccak^' 
io teaching as a rout^ toward upward moblUty Ateacherthortaie extsied 
for so long that lawt^nd ceiiificaiion slwdards were formulated to k^ 
the gates*of entrance tb teaching wide open. The deep-seaied attilude 
among coliw wd university professor^thai little or no pAdagoglca^ 
trainhigti required for teaching---has coiii^ired with other forc^ to*Reep 
pedago^cal standards and requlremeirts low and mtnimaK Chief state 
schoof of fjcers hesitate to get Involved in pre-servtce training ^ause 
^ihey believe Jt is scfmeihing that the colleges Md universiii^ shoald do. 
Busy schoolteachers and adminisiraiorsTeadily conclude ih^t they do not 
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Wc art? rcadv no^v lor sonu; new d^: MfcUu und nu^nt ntnvc icadiuf cai;^ 

rinihuci! -!H]lv Hind^d — ami M[bH'^U;a ?o ilun'uu^h rcs:^:awh .uui at^wl^ 

are'pfsn^- '^-^^ the iiiaun ^Kv^rU iu ast^isuii; .iriU ^LiUlua^ 

fHHu. years of undcrgraducUi- suhiy i- cun^inUy m ni^dmmimn Wim 
o\ teacher pt^jpiitm^nm Uic bnUi-d S!,u^h^ Bu! im\: progr;nns sarv 

lyuing. At least fhre^ diilwiynt niaUwh — tw^? iMuJ^;fKi udu.i^c aiiU uow 

The iifM moticl svould hav^ iiul^ nr no practKe cnmponcnu It wpula 
be II four^vcar undtrgfadwaie modei thai would be d^^sign^ja to provide a 
highly cnecCiv- iibcfiil tfducatiun. a ^^uU^yirUgacd ^ubju4:l mmcr cancers 
ultion ^uih tniual sghool icadung in mind. The core would i^rtiphnsi^e ^ 
those dHCipHnc> w ^h^h cducauunal praciicc^^^a huavrly ftf^{s: p^>chol* 
ag^ M^cioluav. social rWchatOBy. phiio^^inhy. hiqmv. rmihfopolo^y. 
roiiucal science, ccononiic^. Thin prc^icaching cuf riculum woiild pr^^ar^; 
pantctpanis lor ciurv into ih^ mil and figuruu^ prugram at uammg-^ 
ccnicrcd brplv on praciicc^suyh as a pre.nictdM currii^iiltnii. Many 
fcaiure^^of tiii^nmdelwurfcntlywsi. Urg^mimbors would biiaiiraacd ^ 
and could be accumniodatad. And even if i\mc H a large aitriUbn ai she 

, end— as ii ii. dchigncd thai ilw^ should bg-iraincc^ v^ould havef rwived 
a wound i!duc3Uon lhai would be \mM w ihcm as parents and dii^ns; 
and a^ a base {or cnier ing newly devdoprng and expanding eduijation'^re^ 
laied and social Hervicc occupationH ouiHidc im ^hodl $yiiem. uam- ^ 

' ing v^guld prove [0 be a sound invesra^nt boih 10 the indivrduaK antJ^o^ 
cieiy— sv^ethcr or not they cventiiaily w^^re licensed and decided lo make 
acareerof Hchtiohcaching. . - 

The wand model ^vould ^nToll a number of pmon^ who have eariy 
and maiure plans. It wauld be ba^ed on n louf^vcur undefgrauuaic, 
probkm^arientcd. suiuraivd praake eumculum/Ji wttold in^mde cxien^ 
Hive field svort. simutaiion, laboraiory andieal iwi^hing praclw from 
ihe beginning of scat one. The trainees woffld lak^? litH^ of no fomm 
course work in the tradifional programs of the c0m of rfucaiio&. bui 
be organised smo sm^il seminar groups wiih a lutor «KpOTcnecd m peda- 
gogieal research and knowledge The worl<^^houid be pfoblcm ortcmed 
q^iH ^^^.^i^r^ep nnfiltbcfal arf^%^ubieci mmm conient orgumM 
and deigned to develop the skiHs. und^fstandirtg^ arid, outta^es of ihe 
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ihfoUKh :i votc iibctai cju^aunn, and Houid be uuin rhfcc U'^. 

.^^--^r. -.^ M -^.w^^]:* r;V=^^ ntru--^^ ;v ?.^^^^j!:^f ^r^Mm^' nfnr^^^- 

SiUv c2lc>;'n^ iU'/irnu^ vUuL:,uu>n pajgr.iiu ai^a ■r.^uulU ^ud^ 
ij^vmniun^? p:it^ilip4nuu. vOn>iJi:;*ibh ;uu^c a ^ihO,; 
p-^icncy bmtc ' :m a? ihc mamf avenue lor hccnMJN ^ 

ina. JcMtm^uamm$ imuinuot^me k^lm$ihcp\mh the hand-Aruin^ 
h on 'Jw wall fnr masi of Tc-ichcf ofgmimmm ^ k?;^fp im 
numbm oi nc^ cntraaiii low. School Boards and mmmmtnxm^ arc 
xiom w mtAm i^mhm and \bM ^laif members. Social forces (m t^lai^ 
ing ^hMis 10 i:ornmunity needs afc funning ^uong. Ti^acheii iheniselvcs 
are becnniing mon ^cmcriuUy otg^nkcd f-^^^ imn If they, !Oi^e?h^'r 
with Merai and H3I^ l^ridenhip ancS w^h ^v: xi of wadier^iraining in^ 
itiiuiion^ can begin ^vork conHfruciively -tl^m Jha m%i decade cm 
wfll Henn^ nf ?ft moM siicce^?fM! in ihtf hUmry of fe^ichcr educafinn and 

compcttfncv required a% the baiH lor licerSwre. Th^n ihe^oiii ic^l dmit of 
cducaiOf^ Clin he aihancdd be^aus^e ihc^ nubliOill have confrdenc^ in 
iheu prc^ciiH^H and ihcif pfayui;!^ . 
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one pomi vvas fUfTior^d to become iheH^hooi chiincciior in New York, 
hm n favorite ^lory to Q%^^n poVnm in t^ducanun. Same years back, a 
^hool in New York had inir6duced a new social %{uiimmu When (he 
ieayhcr hrsi loak up the book mc ii in ctos she read ihe nr^i j^age, 
which deah mch the <ity% iiiimigf aiion hisiory. To her horror, she friend 
ihm on i\m firsi page, in feference lo the Irish, ihe book used (lit i^m 
"Mick/* and ^hc tmhi^ tu principal and showed hini ch^^ uffWndirk 
word. The principal looked at it and shook hirhead and said. There's 1 
milhon and a hair Irish in the eiiy, and theyVe atf highly otgumim. Send 
the book bMk lo the publisher and have it chaflgcd/' Tlie book came 
b^^ck wifh Che offending word laken out. The leadicr turned to the ^ec^ 
Olid page and the Udhm rafcrfed to m ^'Wops/' She again rushed 
10 the prinejpa!, and the pr inapal took a look m ii any he shook his head 

^ and said, ^'There's a million ha\mm and they are highly orgariiitfd. Send 
the book back to the publisher and have \i changed/' When the book 
came back ihte ihird time, the teacher read on to the next page and was 
horrified to find the ^ofd ba^iard usiid on thai page. She M^eni back to 
the prindpaL The principal looked at it. thought for a minaie, and ^aid, 

, ''There'^^milhon^ of ba^tard^ but lhey*re not organised. Use ihe bMk /' 

In one of our earlier sessions, John Pcrter poJntedt^ui that hiiiLOfy of 
the Ford Motor Company spanned a ^ireteh of human hinory that leads 
from the horse lo ^page vehicles. A mmm I know once told me hh 
grandfather used to ride around in a horse draM^n carriagei but was very 
much afraid of the automobile. Hi^ father, he said, drove a ear ^vjthoui 
any concern but was afraid of nyinge The scieniisi hinuelf waj crossing 

Ihe couniry monthly by jet wahouf giving it a thought but admilted his 
fear of space travel. Reflecting for a rninuie* he iaid his five^year^old son 
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In j s<mc, urn ^cqucnwc of phobia;^ Abo ^;1K m mnKihm abour ihc 
i>syc:^ am! Uic pfobkmN ^'^^ hkc in ^duc^irion 

Vm only an i^UHunai ^^riicr. and your iormci collcijgur, Jot; Nyquis,!, 
)md 10 cdiiurial wnters at* pcaplc who cU>h lUnMi Uoni thv lop of 
Uitf mouniatn aH«f the IkiuU; t ^ over id ^houl Uic wuii fuf«id. 

My^ducmionA^^ichuiggou^ b^Ick jimo ihifty i^^un. In the bcgi\nmig 
.^1 wnrr^cr I sviH^s* ii^fitfd fo cov?*f th^ annipt inc^iirm ui the 

iuuncil 0l Liiwt Stuiic JjiJiiooi uuicc^> ^'Mtun ? ^..iuii. iAsv^ uMHi uu.^ 
mccuiifi. inn onlv^did 1 tdl.mv adilius ^ ihcy ^mv;^} their money be^ 
yain^'l-aKl M\ have a suuy, but t toiJ incm nvvcr !D mip; me to fhat 

:Some Uiifiy years ago. with very rar^ c-^centions. ihc pyopl^— I should 
sAy men. htcdmc onfy m^rn m iHu^e days held ihe jobs thai you now 
hold--m ihe mo!*i plain and honm mm^ were really a very wiry c^am- 

dccaUcv iH nov^hcre mom noikcablu than iri ihc qualiiy ot she lop 
le^tdcf^hip of American public cducauon. The issuer of ihis* sumfwr in^ 
sumc svould never have bc^n diswu^scd ai a mulling o^ Chieli JO year ; 
a^o. That b a sign of r^al progre^^. 

OuiM, a time of iransitiaiu Perhaps ihtr most imponant aspct of this 
traiiiifion v- '^m m havi! moved, a country and in educaiion, from a 
long f^rlM V I unbroken growih lo ihe beginning of a period of no 
growih and even decline^ Domirsiicatly, ai this pariicular time of ih\% pc^ 
n6<S of f run^iuon. we artf plagued by innaUon, which hurts the enierprise 
iri which you all are most inimsied. Abfuad, we are imm ? y a rciocu- 
nort of ppwsr in the world. The era that Henry Luce in one of his more 
c?t!ravagant verba! outbursts in the forties labeled "The American Cen* 
tury" has not lasted quite that long^Thjs aj&eriion do^s not mean thai 
America h no lofiger a great power .Indeed, I am conviijced chat Ameri* 
ca Is the greaic^r power In the world. Bui it docs mean that it no long- 
er has the monopoly thai it ha!d only a few y warsjigo in determming how 
the world H m be governed. and what to be done about the world s 
problems If vou want proof of thi^ ^ct you need only think of what 
bmn happening tu chat iridkator of American prestige, the dollar, jri the 
past few months. At h^mc, there isya^.yoti khow.iiinew^constrvatism. 
So^DOn affer we w0fc concerned, Ic^vthan a decade ago, with the impact 
of the New Left, are now equally concerned with ihe effects of the 
New Right. ' • , - 

ACtecadeof Chsnge 

The difftrence between the %i%im and the seventies i^ clear* You need 
only Ic^k at the bihavior, goals, and aittiudts of iiudents, of young peo- 
ple, to see how much has d^anged in le$s than a decade. Add to that the 
revolt of the taxpayers thai you have htiWd and talked so much a^ut- 
After a penod or national guiU and a brief era of natiuiial aioncm^nl- 
(he guUt probably deserved a longer perW of aionemeni ihaii it wm 
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cqfdcd"-^hari: is a new reluctance lo pay tor oihcr peoplc^s children 

AUm what you might havn iabrrled a J^ffcrsontiin period, we have re 
Uirncii ip a mood \hm in lo30 ^-m expressed in an editorlol in the A>/ 
fi^w/ Gaz&m, a newspaper then prinfed in Philadelphia and no longer in 
e^i^icnce, whic called it *'evn'* th a public funds be expended for the 
free educaiion of '*other ptoplc*s*Vchildren. Much of ihu spirit ?s 
•ibr^^jd ^s^ain in Aniarka Lou:iv. If %vc a lifflif more^in^elv ihr uw. 
p^m% revolij ii seem^ to me that \\ is really a middle cla^s revoU against 
what ihe middk class thinks lue che ^'privileged'* pmt. There is again ifie 
dmmviil lu do the same for all children---not lo proviile more for some-- 
wifhouf ihe realixafion ihai if you are doing the same for you arc do^ 
ing less for ihose'who need more. We need io face this issue in this period 
ofirartsiuon. . 

, To give you a very currenr example of iha! new trend, a lf>€al disfricf in 
Brooklyn lUTncd down ledefal funds lor vouch jobs on ihc grounds thai 
ihom ^unds would have gone, not to chelr own children, but to ^hechiN 
df^lj who are bussed Inio the disirict because Ihey were the poorer chil- 
dren. And so the local people said they would raihtr refuse this money 
ihan give it to others. This example is probably the most e^streme arid the 
moit appalling example of tha tramition to a new sinile-minded concejn 
for one'i owti children, but it is a symptom that clearly niusi be taken 
intojccount in dealingVith the new politics of education. 

In the same light, colleccive bargaining lakes on a new and different 
shape when the total pit is no longer growing, or is even shrinking* When 
yoy bargain collectively under those circumitane«, when yoii cannot dis- 
tribute new and additional piec^^ bf a bi^er pie, ihe bargaining niust 
take something away from some. In the context of schools, it takes away 
from children. ^ 

We errfd, I think, in^shaping teachers* organizations, the teachers' 
unions, in the image of industrial models rather than with a view to serv^ 
ing a very different, a profesiionalt purpose. ¥ot some time NEA tried to 
ereaf e a different kind of teacher organi^tlon, bui it Iniefpreted that dif- 
ference as a way of making teachers an adjunct to the adminibtrators—io 
the manageniem. Then, NEA ran scared and competed with the indus- 
trial-type union on its own terms. Now all tocher orianiiations follow 
the assembly-line paitern, but it is not particularly suitable to the goals of* 
good education. 

To make things worse, the business community is trying to shape the 
schools to the baiiness modeK with the bottom line the ultimate arbiter-- 
just m industrial collective bafgaining is the ultimate arbiicr in thrieach' 
er-union approach. Neither of these models is suitfd to the improvement 
ofeducation' 

In this period of transition, rtie polltlcaj pendulum swings infinitely 
faster than it used to in the past* and this relative sp^^ makes all the dif» 
ference. fn the past, the swing from irBditional, cohservativei ^^agogi- 
cal approaches to propessive educatiori and back again happened with- 
sufncient lapse of time to give ii» in ftct, the effect of ^rlo^Ie adjust- 
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mcrtiy (hat probably in the long trend of nisiory did mory good than 
hafm. Tdday*s extremely rapid swings of ihrpendulum do ilieopnosije. 
instead ot'adjusiing for gc^aier lo term siabiliiy, ihey foster instabiU 
iiy. -fheyj^ad ro.lhu Mluacion i\\ oc HowMa^cii^Qd^ when he was 
LLH^Commissioncf of Educaiinn. .li ^uivalent to planting- triei ^nd 
pulling tfiem up by the roots cv^ry im months io sea how ihey arc grow- • 
in??. ' ' ■ ' ' . ' ^ 

The cru^ uf uny new poiiiies m educanon ought to bw lo nnd ways lo 
make fess be beiicr ratfifcr t^ian vvorsc-Thai is diificult under any eireum- 
stances, and ii is parucularly difncult in a country that has always 
considcreci more the only way to make things better^^The fact how^ 
ever, that the old paticrns ^d habits simply will not work. We must 
know more of our history, both of the country and of education* but not 
b eco m ?r i t s pr i so ne r . = 
^ rake* an exampie* bilingual ^iducation. The facts ot history arc 
quite clear: they cannot be Vawritten or revised. Those facts show clearly 
that the fbuhding rathers viewed the United States as a country with a 
unified history, with uniiicd traditions, and with a common language. 
For proof you need onfy to read Benjamin Franklin and his virtual pho- 
bia of foreign-ianguage enclaves. The history of nation-building is clear 
in any view of the American past, the concept of iKe melting pot was 
very much a pau of the American tradition, and it was accepted viruially 
by alL The reason why the melting pot Is in disrepufie today, and rightly 
so, is not because the concept was not a good one but because it was used, 
dishonestly. Some people were cHcluded from the unified country. The 
melting po^s main failure was thai it did not Include all persons from all 
groups at all times. 

Moreover, in this process of creating a nation and creating a trommon 
language* grave pedagogical errors were made. The history of imposing 
Englifih on newcomers to the American scene Is Riled wlih horrible exam- 
ples of the forcible stamping out, not only of other languages but other 
cultural traditions. This course of action was clearly wrong. 

Our book^.iQfowm^ Up m America, documenis the insensilivity with 
which that process went forward. As a remedy of that cruel process to= 
-ward. a^ very 'desi^ble end, bUtftgual education has intr&duced a peda- 
goj^ical answer to make ic>wi!&ie to adhere to the common language but 
make the progress toward it humane and educallonaJly sound. But mas^ 
eery of the majority language— the national tongue— remains an cssen^ 
cial clement in making it possible for all children to «hare in the economic 
and social toefiis of the nation. We can use the hchbols today, as wc 
have used them in the past, as a rtieans of helping peoplato advance, to 

share in the fruits of the economy. 

. ft ' 

A Poltllcal Force 

The question that underlies much of ihe discusiiyn m Can ^liaoU 
be a poliiical fdrce rather ihan a poUllcal punching bag* which they so o^ 

.•■ ■ ■ l'> i 
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ten are, I^ow ! wan! lo male clearly and rirmiy I am not propDsing w go 
back to the philosophy of George Counts who, as you reniemberi asked 
whether schools ;*dared "JO build a new social order. They not only dare 
. noi, but ihey cannot. Aaybody who has iried in the pasi has found out 
why this is imppfHiblt^ not only here but in any other country. But even 
though the schools cannot be a revoluilonary Rsrce, within the cxihting 
social order, thev can da mucH more rhiMi tliey hn%e in nn^.t Uv^J^ 
mcQ ihe polilics of this era and paruculafly the politics that affect thenu 
In the laicst of the Serrano cases, the one in New York {Levittown and 
^ N.Y, City), the judge ruled that the present system of school finance in 
New York State violates some children's rights, that the system needs to 
^e corrected within an undefined period of time and that school authori- 
ties and politicai powers must come up with a plan that will protect the 
rights of ihos$ children who live in poorer districts. 

I ^annoi think of a more permissive judicial order. T he only non-per- . 
missive message in that order is ''do something/' The imniediaie politic 
cal reaction to the ordei^ has been to appeal it. They are^ppealing the or- 
der to do something, until eventually some judge will say, "If you wort't 
do it, I will.'* I suggest that within the existing social order the schools 
and their political allies can and must do more to influence politics that 
in turn influence American education* rather than waiting until some- 
body else forces them lo do it, ^ 

There is dissatisfaction abroad concerning what the schools are doing. 
Many of these dissatisfactions are real, and they ape expressed not only 
by revisionist critics of the American schools, but by people of all shades 
of political commitment. There is dissatisfaction with the qualiiy arid the 
effectiveness of our oducalional system and dlssatisftction over the relaf 
lionship between the amount of money that is sperit and the return on 
that expenditure. The '*back lo baslcs" movement is reaJ, It springs from 
a variety of moiivations. Some support it only because thOy think a/e- 
Auction to the basics Is cheaper; but others believe that an emphasis on 
the basics is educationally more productive. The conclusion differs little 
from my observations about educational paHiics and the courts; it is up 
to the schools to educate* to take the lead and to define the basics. 

But the Three R*s are not all that Is basic! What about an understand- 
ing of what is bi^ic to Americans? Is that not pari of basic edueaiion? 
What about aii understanding of what the public education system 
means in terms^of American history? 1 have aJv^ys found it astounding 
that the enterprise with the largest built-in clientele has so consistently 
failed in reaching its own graduates anyihing about these conhections, 
the interrelationships between v^hai we think is special about this country 
and the concept of public educatidn* How many children are taught in 
ihcir history lesions about Jefftrsoti's invoivemeni with the future of 
public education? Dewey is studied only if you were going into a very 
special branch of education. Only abroad is Dewey considered a philoso- 
phtr of a particulaf way of life. We can urin the skirmish over literacy-- 
and In my business I certainly would not down»play the importance of 
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reading and ^vri!ing--bui can win rhai .kirmi^h and siill fhe 
biiulu 10 cumain free. ■ 

Whai IS baMc u) frccdon. - h thai nui part of basic cducatiun- ihu 
Consiicuiian. the laws, the Biii of Rights? SomcJUme lomorrow murning 
a reporter going to jail for appeaUng to the ConHiituiion, for knowing 
\vhai the firHranicndmcn! should guarantee him. ! feel strongly about the 
issue, and particuiarly siiongly ahoiu the reponch because i nircu anu 
and I trained hiriK 1 shudder to think thai some of the thing^liaught him 
may be leaduig him to jaiL Bui where did the pegple, and where did ihat 
judge who wants to imprison him indefinitely until he is ready to violate 
his duty, learn their basics? That is part of basic education, and it is pan 
of basic educaiioiial politics. 

\enl our sgeiety from becoming stfauried? We are all for competency. 
L- Nccpt tor one senator* I know of no one in if he country who has ever ad- 
vocatcd income .:ence or mediocrity as a qualineaiion for hi^h omec. 
, But will the new passion for testing lead us into a new era of achieve^ 
ment? Wc are in a transition to a more conservative view of Hociety, to a 
new era of pre^sorting, which is the beginning ora siratined society. Ten 
year^; ago I had the privilege of serving on the College Entrance E^sanuna- 
tion Board's CommiHsion on Tests, and we talked then about some of the 
things that are noW being discussed in the move toward competency le&t^ 
tng- A few colleauues of mine on the CoEnmission, led by John Hersey, 
tr^d to create a'^ense of what we call ^ymmeiry in tests, a symmetry ilmi 
makea the instiiuiions as responsible as the people who are takmg the 
test. As testing becomes a much more importani part^f our education 
diHcusMQn. that oughLto be kept in mind. Are the tests really telling us 
Ofiiv what we. ought to know about the pupil? What are they tellmg us 
about what we do to teach chem? What are we requiring of our studcnii? 
That is politics too. , 

The politics of education rnade us run away from all requirerwnts. A 
long mvestigation in the lastjsvo years of what made college SAT scores 
decline has come up with all kinds'orr guesses and esiimaies. But I'd like 
to subfiiii something else evidence. A few months ago one of our rc^ 
porter'^ discovered that somewhere in New York there is a huge computer 
that can spew out. if you push the right button, the courses that are taken 
bv every one of the citv^^ high-schoo! students, and it can compare them 
over a period of sope 15 to 20 years. That computer showed that m the 
last ten years the number of students who are taking the so-called hard 
subjects^mathcmatics. English, wriiing^^dcnce— has declined ^harply. 
Is it really so difficult fo understand why test scores decline if students do 
not take courses that teach what the tests test? Do you really have to look 
for all kind^ of reasons in the family or teUvision if we find vi/e are not re^ 
quiring studems* because of the presiures of politics, to take the courses 
I hey need to deal wirh the problems of the world they face? , 
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Xeachiiig and The Teacher 

And what abour teaching and the t^achur? The tradiiion in Anwclcan 
cducaiion has always been lo look at the luacher as somcihing hkc a cf- 
vam, and apparently ihat role has not changed very much yet. One cru^ 
cial aHpeci of the poliucs of education H io find the best puhsibie people 
to do the teaching, lo make some of ih ^jhanges in teacher educniion thai 

implemeni what H to be done, all xhv teachers we need for the next nfty 
years will be inadequniely irained. It won*? do us very much good tu 
change the training system then, 

Wc must get the best possible teachm, truirii them in the classroonh 
noi away from the classroom, and lei them btf partners in the process that 
after alt depends on what they do and how much ihcy believe in it. As 
lung ai» the inachers do not believe in svhat they aic duings thute 1^ nu^ 
iKing ^hat you can do to improve the process of education. Experiments 
tend to work because they are %vorkcd by people who believe In them. 
The minute they are imposed on teachers who do not believe in thenu the 
gaini quickly disappear. Since we have a surplus of teachers, teachcf' 
training aitutions should now be able to pick the cream of the crop. In 
fact, the opposiic is true. 

Bil! Wilson, who was at Amherst and considered the dean of admih= 
sions offic^s^uring a period of ih€ fonies when there was a great short- 
age orcDllcgc Students, lalking Sboui admission to Che Ivy League at thai 
lime, said the criteria ^^re chat **ir the body is warm and the check is 
good, you*re in." The shortage of students m our overstatied institu- 
tions, will soon affect teachcr-irminingiinless Something is yon? to make 
less be betieri and allow only the best to enter. 

As a reporter I used to go from community to community and find . 
that the great problem was wher^ to build the new school and hosv to fit 
everybody into jhe school in double and triple classroom sessions. Less 
than ten years later I find jhe only public discussion in most communities 
is which school to close. There ought to be better ways to deal with our 
excess schooU than to close them. When a company has a plant that is no 
longer needed in the production process, or if it can find cheaper labor 
somewhere else, it getes rid of the plant. I do not believe that thai is the 
way to deal wjih excess real esiate'tn education. One of the challenges to 
ihc politicians in educaiion is to make new connections with other nruts 
of our society, to use the excess facilities jointly. We arc currently la nig, 
about an expansion of heaUh service, paitScularly for children; we nre - 
talking about the problems of the elderly. Excess schools can be moticl 
facilities in which to combine education and activities for the retired and 
the elderly, and heaUh services for both the elderly and children, This ah 
ternaiive is onl^ one possible way of dealing with a transition problem m 
a way Uiai doe^ nut folium slavi^siily ihc bu^iucs:* palicfii ul ihc buUgiU 
line* 
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The mohi mpotimi iisp^ci of al! successful pulitics, however^ I8 lead' 
yrshlp. Noi nubliC'Opinion-noii waiching— ^noi mere submission to prc^* 
Hurcs of ilie mornciu,, pressures which in a iransnion pcfiodare parfic^ 
uiarly confusing— hut leadeiHhip. Thece is differenec butwcen adiiiiii- 
Ktrunon and leadership. 

Adminisirniion keeps ihings going, and ihai is irnponaiu. Wc need ad- 
iiiinistrMM^r / hu! Uu^rc iv i '^iifld of diffcre': hr*f\veeti the adrnini^ff-i^ 
ior» even the i^ueces^Od admmihtraior* and the leader . Tha leader doe> 
not nierely keep Uiirigs itoing; the leader mmi frequencly do what i** mugh 
rnorc dii Ueult T^r^^Nist pfcssure^* ur at ICiAbi bend then^ (o a euufi^e that \s 
nm merely pahfieally viable but both politically and scKially sDimc!, In 
the past, the leadership thai qffeeied education has very frequently eome 
from non education ibrces. The Land Gram Aci wan supported mainly 
hv land speeulaiars. Educators became benefieianeis almost by defauU, 
The Ql Bui *>i Higius ^ds uppusud by aluiust i^vcry niaiur UiU'*ei;.uy pieH' 
idcnt as a threat (o (iie quality of education, and it was imposed on the 
schools and the colleges by nolitieians \\hg warned in avoid a repetition 
of post'Worid War I breadline^- Hdueation ha^ gained enormously irom 
ic, but was not ihe leader. The National Defense Education Act was 
brought lo us by Russian scientists raiher than by Amencan educators, li 
was the fear of Sputnik thai allowed m for the fint tfrrie to use federal 
funds in a sensible svay to improve American ediicaiion. But the iniiiativc 
did not come from ih^ polilicians of educaiion; 

Now, I would be unfair to single out educafion as iHe only culprii in 
the trend loward self=protect!On raihcr than lcadersh*p, Thar kmd of re- 
treat from the Issues is rampant in all American life todav inclgding wor^ 
poraie life, where self^proscetion also frequehlly become)* more impor- 
lant to people \fi top positions than striking oui in new direettoni and 
supporting new idea§. In ^cf, a recen! book showed chat this reireai 
from leadership had also become rampant in fh^ American milUary. par^ 
licularly in Vicinam, where the offle^ri' corp& was more interesied in its 
own promolion than in the buildingof a cohesive force with its men. 

Some fifteen years ago, John Gardner warned against what he per- 
ceived to be an antideadership viru^, and w^ are ^^uffcring some of the 
eonu'quences in American pohucs, in and oui oredueauon, loday. Now, 
you are truly a remarkabic body of people. I siPtpcct that you could do 
more than you are doing by joining rogether. 1 fully realize the regiortiM' 
differences and the special pressures that are on each one of you. But on 
some of the larger issues that coneern all of you, al! of Us, and all the 
children in the countiy as a whole, you could do more by working lo- 
gcther to beeome a poliiieal force in ihis period of iransiiion. . * . lo 
chare the course of change. In the historieaJ pa^i, this job was done 
largely by the Elliots and the Conancs— ipokesmen from ihe greai uni- 
varsities* If you look around the couniry, you will find a greai void in our 
unlversiiy leadership. Nobody is aboul to assume this rote. Bo, remember 
Pewey and Horace Mann, and become poliucians m iheir ir^diiion m 
publie-school educatot^. 
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The American peaptestiU believe n cduc^UOi ^ rm convinced of 'h{^i. 
You mu^i help ihem nnd a way. You ntusi show ihem that less can be 
bcuer. The poHiics of educaiion can be !he affirmation of the American 
future. If you believe, m I do* Vnm educaiion remains Amcricji's lasi in- 
visible f onficf, then ilie only acceptable political response H to keen ihiit 
frontier open . All of your pontics ought to be aimed at keeping the enter^ 

their ehildren ;ind sll those througliaut ihe world who ^iill behcvr: hi tree 
human destiny. 
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John 1. Goodlad 
Dean, Graduate School of Education, UCLA 

Director of Re^earch^ 
Institute for the Develppment of Educational AcUvitics 

i . 

The purpose of curriculum planning and dc^cjopmeni is lu providy 
present and future students with equality barnirig cxpefiences. Quality 
usually is deftned according lo criieria pertaining to responsible citizen- 
ship, on one hand^ and individi i. personal development, on the ather. 
The balance between educating iof the welfare df the society and ihni o(' 
ihe individual depends heavily on prevailing ideologies in the surround' 
ing social system. . ; 

The term, **curriculum reform," usually imfjiies change that goes be- 
yond mere refinemeht of what exists to include replacement of preseni 
content, curricular organlzaiion or evaluation ind, frequently, teaching 
methods. There arc decisions to be made, then, about what is lo be 
learned. Making^ these •decisions involves people, interests and power— 
the stuff of. poliiics. 

Our task' has been to identify some of the socio-poliUca! issues 
encountered in making curriculum decisions. They ari^e both within the 
fbrmaJ system of schooling and from the interaction of this system with 
iis cultural coniexi, These issues become increasingly acute with inienhii ^ 
cation of reform efforts in any direction. 

The Scope of The Curriculum Field 

Curriculum pfactice embraces three kinds of phenomena' substaniwe, 
technicQt-professiona! and poUticai-sodaL The subsiantive addresses 
ends and means of educational programs: goals, subject maner. mate* 
rials and the like. The {echnical-professional pertains to the specialized 
knowledge ^nd expertise applied to planning, installing and maintaining 
curricula The polltleaUwial Includes all tho^e human processes thrnueh; 
which'some interests prevail over others and result in this topic or subject 
raiher than that appearing In curricula.- While it is possible to separate 
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th^ thrtt dtfftrem kinds of phenbmena one rrom another for conc^p^ 
lu^ and analytioai purpose all threa are ir^rtricably inierwoven in 
priictfce, \ • 

Curriculunfi d^ision^miking go^ on in rour distiiici domains, mch 
■ with its own problt ms and aators. Tht dt^isions madt produce curriQuIa 

for each domaih.. Although th^t curricula inte ' 
' otheft they have a certain independent or autononious identity, too. 
There ist thent no single definition of curriculum. There are formal cur^ 
ricula established by state and local school tmtrds, operational curricula 
^ . proceeding in classes, ^i^onal curricula experienced by studenti, etc. 
Each warrants a separate dennition. Each to 
fesstonal, ud political-social dimer^i 
political issui^« . - 

The fdup domains or arenas where all this curri ^ 
are the mcieiah and imtHutionalt the insimciional and the persoml or 
ixperieniisL I At the societal level, state l^slators pass laws regarding 
the teaching of the dangers of drug abuse'^ the inclusion of physi^l edu^ 
. ^ cation, or requt^cmt nts S|:mifyi]nf the time to be ipenl on given subjects. 

Also at the societal level, 1^^ boards decree that reading will b€ taught 
to achieve specinc behavioral objective or that certain, teMbooks are or 
^ are not acceptable. And Cohgrw eiiacu /laws pertiaining to 
/'mainitr^ming'' the handicapp^ and evaluating scKool prograihs mp^ 
, ported by Tederal funds. The innuence of federal, state md loo^ dm- 
V ^ lions of the focietd domain are clearly viiible in Umost any schoot ont 
\ choosei to viiit. > 
/ 'When school staffs decide together to use teleyision broadcasts as a 

schw^widt medium for interaiing students in current even^, they are 
; invdved in curriculum piMning at thejnstituttonal level. Societal ded^ , 
sion^ are emp^. unl^ and until the r^ults find their way into schools 
^ ' and dassrooms. The ii^titutional domain is where It all comes together 
in the curriculum available to St udenis at any g 
^ , / ' The instrudjonal domain inclu^ the tppi^ teachers pr^ent In the 
cla^room, how they pr^nt them md th'e feelinp and atlitiid^ they 
; V " convey in the proc^. It l^a domain once left very much to, the teacher 
' V but ir now one that almost every body sei^ks to influence. 
: The;mpstnegl^^ domain is the persoiial^t 
' n^rience and how they feel atout it. We give Up service to the id^ of V 
/ building curricula around the inter^ts and expired ne^s of children 

|uid yputh bttt then go a^ut our businim of deciding what is b^t for 
V them withqut reference to what th haveto say r^arding their ed^ 

^ ^ ' ucation^ e^perienc^ and d^ir^. But ihis ove^ight is likely to change 
during'tlie concluding fiftmi years of this centu^ when - -the rights of 
children* ' incrmingly vdll become a relying ^ ^r M u^tional reform. 

There is a flfth domain oficurriculum development $sid reform which } 
have refeited to elsewhere as the ideologiad or id^istic.^ Ip its pure ; 
formt it is the domain of ide^. ^nim considered at all, politic is some^ 
J ' thing to be studied not eri^^ 

,: . ■ , 13'; , . . • ' . 
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the dih^ four domiinj in bdng ranovtd andt ind^^, proimed from the 
^M^pottti^ mitfketplace, whtrt idm liwayi are i^ptr^ by the In- 
terptay of power and compromUe.. 

Whm you and I eoi^ure jup A^soni of what an id^ hi^ schooi eiOTie* 
ulum mighi be« we enpge in a form of i^^tc^^ eurriculURi planning* 
The currieulum reform projecu of the 1960*$ were conducted (arfely out* 
side of ihe other four domains of curriculum developmMt and were pre^ 
domihantty idmiic in characto^. But ih^ were nbta^Uil^. Indttdt 
mntlnainf curricuium Ktivti^ supported by the Nation^ Sden^ Foun* 
daiion recently Atlt^cted Cotigf^tonid aitmtion brause of its ImpUca* 
'tiofis for fedml (wdeial) int^ention in tte cunl^ta of lo^ schwis. 
Th(^e is a direct link between iioteworthy cuiricutuai activiiy In ihe do- 
mmn of tdei|i, the products of such work, and what go^ Into schMl cur^ 
ricuhi. When id^lo^cal curriculum anivtiy remains purely apoltrl^« ii 
also remains purely impoientl 

My inter^tj he^t aJrt the m^t critic^ i$$um in curriculum reform. 
cause these are w cmfpltx and so varied in charieter ^ I thill conctniraie 
on unravelltng ^me of thls ^mplcKiiy railm ihm on making sp^fic 
recommendaiions for poU^ and practi^t Bui» Vmu some further elabo- 
ration of the fiintftcance and character of the political dimeniion b ap^ 
propriate, - ^ ^ " 



Tht Polltieal Di Atasion 

The. political dimetuion of curriculum development and reform, 
chough penineni ihroufihout ih^ history of Mucaiion« has revived little 
overt scholarly attentlori. Even today, m^t university clasm in curric^ 
ulum are more Ukely to treat issu^ of behavioral dbjectiv^ vmus non« 
behavioral objeciiv^ or no objective than topia of f^et^, state and lo*^ 
bti prerogative, Bui the letter is more likely to pr^ni l^u^ in poli^ 
and praciice* tnd^, inieret in the tndittonal cumcuiar topfa of scope, 
sequence, integmiion of subjects and the like h^ languish^ throughout 
the decade. 

' Inters! in the politic has bm viMdly demonstrated in recent at^ 
cempis or the National institute of Etfu^tlon to determine its role, if 
any, in curriculum development. Its Curriculum Development Task 
Force Interviewed Jtey individuals in over sixiy profmional and lay or- 
pnlzations likely to have strong views about pr^oll^ate edu^tional 
progranui. They were Asked to identify major issue, problesm mi con^ 
^rns in curriculum development* Of the siji overriding thtme that 
emerge, only one (the stirtn in frequency and degr^ of concern) was 
substantive in character*^ The first five were dmost exclusively political 
and invotvtd the role and power of variou^^ ^encie (Including those of 
the respondents) and whose value and inierets would prevaU.' In effect, 
the i^ue for lUmost evwyone into^ewrf wmi "Who is to have a pl^ of 
the action at all levels of curriculum dectoton^making?** And the impl!^ 
answer from each p-oup wast '*We are." 
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Vm^ few of thM mmi whctm^ aboui who should makt gurriculum 
d^UDSi art intmttd in f^iionaJliy to ihe point of ron^ng thai de* 
of tnwlvmtAt dtoUld my wiih the d^ion to bt madt. Euen^ 
flallyt the pr^i^ qu^iions ttret H^o should make what curriculum de* 
diioiut?*" ibould I pUy a gxmw role in thm kiflds of dfcistons 
raihcr than ihiae?" Beeause Iheidti of ^liblf txclusion from somt de* 
cbiof^ is abhb^rrtnt to minimi aii iht pmieipMUf ihty Opt lo ignore im 
qu^lJom In erf(^« they opt for chaos/ 

The tw that one might have to give up something (maybe somfthing 
one wuld not want to pArtidpate in anyv^y) is what upsets the netded 
b^mee among substantivt. profe^lonal^teehnl^ and political dlmln^ 
fioru in cu^culum pluniog. The poUti^ dominate when the profit- 
sional or substMtive should prevaiK The preferefKe for conftolon and 
ineftia rat h^ than change Jnitlated by oihefi Is a major wuse of the 
bullt4n bureaucfatic rigidity on whtch ^form after reform has foun^ 
der^« , , 

In fhe matter of deienninlng the school ^rrtcula for children and 
youthp evei^body should have a pie^ of the action. But the proper qu^> 
tion is: **Whai pieces for .whom?** Ev^n if one could ^vorce the proems 
of answering this quatlon from v^t^ Int^ats and the pditi^ 
surrounding thmit the qu^tion b not nsUy answered. In the rirst placet 
we are not d^ing with a hi^archi^ systwn open only at the top or sect* 
etal level of dedsion^maktng. While moh domidn to a d^ree r^ponsi- 
ble to the otherst each abo Is open to its community or cukural milieu 
udt thereforet to i^Utiod iniervmtton. 

Figure I shows each domain Hoatlng free of ^ch of the others as 
ihough it ^ere m entity unto itself But this relationship is not the way 

ngurti. Tht doraaiai of cuniciilum dtdiios-niaklDg* 
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ihaip we. Each dolmen is of a sysiem— in ihls ihe public edur 
mbnal iy$iem» Each domaiii inieracu vdlh thi others. But since most or 
the intmcling U between pairs of domaiju rath^ than multidiineniion^ 
ail Rgure 2 picture both the dominant pattOT of Inieriction and certain 
genefally assumed but not well articulate Un^ of authority and r^pon^ 
ribiiity. Whether or not acceptable to aJI Involved, there is a hierarchic^ 
charaeier to the system* Slate and local boud^ lay down certain require- 
roents which rauM be interpreted and, within limits* followed by ^hMl 
penonneK Th« are not alwa)^ acceptable to school staffs and ^ there 
^ijre tmuactioni berwMi the board and teachers. Until relatively recent^ 
ly, thw transactioiw prop^^ from princip^ to the su^rlntendent to 
the teard. But, with inmasing frequent, organiEed groups bf t^che» 
interact dirmjy with iheif bo^ds. ^d so, the arMi depicting two-way 
interactjons in Figflffe 3 (iramactions md interpretation§) prmnt a 
"neater" picture ihM'prev^U In practice. 

Figure 2 is too ntti, howev^i in another repeat. Each dom^n Ls rela* 
lively open to and initracti v^ih idrtuilly all elements of Its cultural con- 
text. Figure 3 depicts part of this relationshipi there ^e transactions and 
interpretations in itaggeiing variety* The open character of each dpmdn 
and the relative vulnmbility of pl^ of the system we invltaUons to 
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Ftgurt 3* 

A conceptnalizalion for the practice ^nd study of curriculum. 
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special intff^i ffoups and poIiUeal'aciivIty. Ajid^ of courst, disagree^ 
menu between directive from a schMl*s eommunity* for eMmple, and 
those from other sources of authority and r^ponsibility in Che system 
cr^ie tension and conflict. 

The Interactions between a domain and it| milieu afe not all political, 
however, teachers are free and, indeed, eni^uraged by the rhetoric of 
their profession to interact with source of stimulation, ideas and^new 
pedagogical practice. But this laudatory direction is fraught witK ele- 
menu of pv^tentiiU conflict^ too* What t^hm I^m throu^ keeping up 
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(Revistd ffom the original an iN basis of eiipcri^ceand crlikal fe^bdQk.) See 
John I. Goodlad. wiih Maurict Rtchifr. Jr., The Deveiopm^ni of& Cgnc^p- 
tugi Swsam fot Deaiing with PmbkmB 0f Curriculum and imiruction, USOE 
Coo^irailv€ R^ar^h Progroiti, Projeci No. 454, University of Califdrnia^ tm 
Angeles, 1966. 
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to data frequtntly ^^onfliots with the vitwi of adinini§trators, school 
board mtmbers md state liglslatori» There is a built-in cdnflict between 
rul^ deiigned to regulate the instruetiojnal proce^ ^nd the eoneept of 
teaching ^ a profession. 

#The professional interests of teachers and admintstratori influenee# 
curriculum development inside the systein, frequently blocking reform as 
well as ^dlng it. But these interests repr^ent a force to be reckoned with 
outside the formal system as welL University professors serve as consult^ 
ants to pdllcy^makers, and (iducators frcqyently serve on school boards; 
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And, of €6Ufstt orianiied profession openly lobby In 

Washington and itate capiiols for and againsi i^tsions deigned to in* 
. nuehee all four curriculum domalni. 

In vartoui ways and through an endl^ varieyf of channels, the inter* 
^t$» valuta, needs and wants of the sanctioning body sor schTOlIng--'the' 
polity^nnd ihfir way mto school progrmns^ ^tricula are moIdM by an 
array of, fore^ i^pressiiii theimelv^ ihrough voits» Indivldua! md 
group ^wer and compromisi^ Th^e forces iiicludt the needs of the 
econorny^iradiiionij elements in the common culiure, the inter^ts of 
subcultures, clienbper^ived wants and needst knowl^ge production 
^d disseralnailon, s^olarly communiti^, and the professibnal concernl 
of teachn^ and^administrators.* Rguri 4 is an efforl to concepiudize the 
whole: the domains of decision-maiung within the ^siem» interaciiotU 
between them, interactions betw^n domains and their commUniU^, and 
the surrounding social order from which come , the expeetaUons for 
schooling and the degree of (reedom within which the system must op- 
erite.' 

It becomes clear in studying Figure 4 that educational systems are a far 
cry from manu ftct uring systems and factori^ In their functioning^ In the 
laitert there are fe^back systems deigned to corrw inadequate Infor- 
mation and faulty functioning^ but the general flow of movement and 
communication is from top to boltoih. The fforiMr are open at all levels 
and between levels; there often i| as much, or nrore, flow of movement 
beiween any dom^n and its context as there is, ^tween domains. The 
factor model is the dominant one still used in seeking to reforni and 
evaluate curricula* But it is inadequate and misleading. We would be bet- 
tef t^dvised to examine models derived from political economy or ecology 
or a combination of ihe two in seeking to, uhdersland and unprove 
schools. ■ ' , I 

It is'relatively easy at this poini to'identiftt the major kinds of political 
issu^ and problems embodied in ft^stem which on one hand; open to 
and interactive Asdth its larger s«io-pollticitf context and, on the other, 
. essentially bureaucratic and interdependent* From th^e, I shall ielect 
just a feW illuitrative issues and treat them from the ^perspective of the* 
goal of curpituluin develoj^ment and retorm stated at the outset— -the 
provision of quality learning experiences ^to^ 



Illi^tratiyrPollUcal l^ttts 

_ ■ ' * . ^ . . . - 

Four different categories can Illustrate problems of curriculum reform 
thatare primarily poUtical in origin and 

1. The ^lltics of academe (internal to the institution^ donialri Qf the 
system)* TTie problem chosen is what I cril *Hhe Bernitida Triangle*' of 
'curriculum reform— changing the curriculum of a secondly ichooL I 
might asf eadily have ch^en a proftesional sdiool or a teur-yeaff college* 
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'1 >2f Th€ polifi^ of tnsi^^ thrcmgh iegislativi flat (tnternaU 

to tht systf m ind culling fwross domains). Hie probltm chos§n is that of 
improving llie teaching of r^dingt I might as rcadiiy hav^ choien the 

' problem of {mproving the t 

3^ The politics of community control and the ^hool's risponsiveness to 
: itf cominunity (interactive betw the institution and Its milieu). I deal 
here ydth the gfnemlisfue miher^^ 

4. The poUtJ^ of cUent^^ceiv^ mnts and n^ds in the context of chih 
'd^ to edu^tional^opportunity (interactive between the syatem 

: anditsclithts). ^ 

R^fomlng thf Stcondaii^ 

Hie late Beardslee Rumt ^nct said that univers ity faculties are incapa- 
ble of reforming undergraduate curricuta, The same could said for the 
r faculties of s^ndary schools. The latt Senator William Benton, when 
he wai vice-president of .Khe ynivm^ of Chicago^ once s^d that tfe 
. often thought of his days in Cton^^, "where ihey play politics accord^ 
ing to rul^,-* Academic politics m^ 
lumi;Bermuda Triangle qitcu . ^ 

r ; Some of the most exciting ideas IHor curriculuth reform have addr^s^ 
the secondary school^frqm the core curriculum to the ichodUwithln^a- 
school concept. But even during the rhetopcid hey<lay of both, it was 
V difficult to find examples in practice. Both called for collaborative plan^ 
^ ning and teaching on the p^r of faculty mmibers» something they find 
' veiy^ difficult to do. V \ 

Ironically, most faculty membera are acutely aware of schoolwide cur^' 
ricul^ problems that remain chronic yw after yiear, even though dis- 
cussed and studied at length by committer. In most instances, the difn- 
culty is an inherently political conditipn^the organiiational structure. A 
sA^ucture simultaneously and exclusively serving administrative, policy- 
' making and curricular ends is impotent for curricular reforrii-^and, 
usually* almost everything except maintaining the status quo. And the 
departmental orpini^tion of the secondary school (or the four^y^c col^ 
- lege) is precis^^ly this multi^functi^^ 

While thm may be^ho good organizational structure for a secondary 
school Or a college, some are better than others, arid the better ones rnteh 
nipt the linear now of authority with a 'sysiem of checks and balance, 
i ; Such, arrangements clutter the organizational chart ajnd trouble admin- 
iftrators who see things in orderly, straight lines ^nd cannot stand fluidi- 
ty. But structure that breaks the flow of authority with responsiblei rep^ 
resentative policy formulation has some possibility of faellitating curric- 
. ulum changed * « 

" Most secondary schools are organized by departments admintsterid by 
department heads. This situation is not im^sarlly bad. The trouble oc- 
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Figurt 4 A Cont f ptuslizfltlon for Guiding 
CunriculumPraciict and Inquiry^ ^ 



FomoB Detemlalni^frteula: Thi nttds of th« poll^ and the see 
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FomBB D9t6rmlning Curfieula: Tha netds of the polity and the ©oc 
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(From John L Oomllad and A^ociiies, Curriculum Inquiry: Thf 
Study qfCurricu/umPraciice. New York; MeOraw^H III, 1979, Chap, 14. 
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cun whm deparimeBt h^. usually with the princlMl w»d viw-prind- 
Oil sit as iht adminiitraUve poup, the poUcyjinakinibody and the cur- 
riwlura council of the school. Needlw lo say, the department hwd s 
raaior sense of reponsiblUty is to a consiituency, the de^mental fac^- 
ty he or she repfttents. This constituency, in turn, is d^ply conunjtied 
by tradiiloii and academic preparation to the subj«t of the depanment. 
Dewrtmeni^ consideraUons lend |o ovsr-shadow tte weirare of 
siudents and the school as a whole. And since reform almost mvariably 
«ib for integrating fields of knowWge. opening up new educauon^ op- • 
portuaities not nwtly falling into departflfients, or d^mg with school- 
wide ills, the changw nerfed rarely omut. 

Serondary schooU do not often make kid and exciting curricular ' 
changtt unUl matters of sehool-wde policy, including curricular poli^, 
are sepwated fwm the structure dwcribed. ThU situauon nec^iiatw the 
CTMtion of an ^ucaUond'poUcies council to which faculty memben are 
elected at large. Of course, there will be politicking In th^ elections; 
that is what most elwUons are all about. But Iwdewhip ran do a gr«i> 
dMl to set a toile of service to iheiinsUiution rather than to a smgie de- 
partment. ^ • 

Such bodies should include students, also elwted at large. Faculty 
mCTibers And studehts prwent a variety of ^Ihts of view but should not 
be regarded as representing a pven coiatituency. The student member of 
the Board of Regents of the Univereiiy of California recenUy exprwsed 
herself very d^ly on this iMue, staling thai she did not "reprwent the 
students and that she would not vote on mailers ^naimng exclusively to 
students, so as to avoid any pwsible impliMtion of conflict of inter^t. 

RetBming to the.'matter of departmental structure, it is functionally 
defemible for depaftment hwds to serve m members of the pnnapal s 
adiainistraUve council. And, It Is defensible for them to have both. 
aAnihistraUve and curricular authority and respopsibUity withm the con- 
fines of their own depwiments. But it Is not defensible for Uieniio conf 
stitute the schoors poUcy-making body by virtue ^ the adminutniM 
posMom to which th^ have bten appointed or elected. If a school pnn- 
cipaT sees hU or her role as one of crwting a denaocraUc workplace in 
which schik-wide curricula we revised and proWens solyM, he oi^she 
would UWl advised to create a hroa4.based poUw councU while simul- 
tanwusly reinforcing the intra-department role of department h^ and/; 
downplaying their schooLwide rol«. Such an approach is more Ukely to 
produce rwulu than isa dirMtmttack on^departmentfl strurture md au^ 
. thority. ■ ■ 

Let me add, however, that, as. Sarason observed, any plan of fuhda- 
rtental eduMtional refonn ultimate^ must dwl with the culture of the 
sch^l.* A siffuficant part of the culture of a swondary school is a struc- 
ture that would s^ to be almost diabolically conceived to pr«erve the 
siatusguo. ^ , . 
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Improving tN TmcUi^ of RtfldlDg * ' 

Sir Al^ iddr^sifif IN aonual conftrfnce of thf Ipttrnational 
Rttdiog A^ocislion, txpr&id soi^e astonUhnttm over the perennialiy 
lairge auA^m at r^^ag conferoiM in the Unit^ Stales, Me thought 
that {t was pan itine for us to have solv^ the problmi, the atten* 
tion we Imw ta^shfdon thm. A major j^rt of our difficulty Is that we 
bavf tmkm mdlBg out of the Imtructioul domain where it NIonp and 
pla^ It in the sodmsA one where the Peter prindple runi rampui. And 
in so dotn|« wt have turned a substantive, prof(Mtonai*teehni^ matttr 
into a largeiy poUttad OTt« 

The splutiqi^ to dmei^ of substantive probltiu in edueatton have 
bm obfusou^ by turning them into politic tou^. Hie knowled^ 
^ base for our prof^ion is relatively few '*for sure** answers ve 
availabte. And so, much of what should be left to toshers, and s^ial- 
isti who niight advise thm, is "put up for grabs,- ' to be r^lvri by ad^ 
n^iditratlvt natoirle^lativedeme* ; 

For an .0ght-yw ptriod in the,*60's, bUU 6n how rmUng was to be 
taught hf^^ed In.the vdngs oFOiiifomia^s jtate l^latufe, largely 
^^i^g the phlimphy of the thoi^hief supmotendenti.He chme to 
mate the issue of improved jading iiutrugtfon a poUti^ one. Most 
twhers and reading sp^taUsU, nonelhelrap continue to see the issut^ 
snvolVtd w substanUve oMitJh^ ar^^ for altma^ve Imitation to 
what was being proposed^ What th^ should have argu^ for is that r^d^ 
' ing insiruetion is not some thing on which one vdt^. l%e merits of one or 
another method of teadhlng reading simpiy w not mitten for iegtslative 
actioii^a point of , view widi. which man^ kiiilators would dl^pree. 
Such i topic do^ not even'belong In the ^cietal donuiit. It is an Instruct 
Uonai imiter, to be enlighten^ by inqwry in the idMl^cal domain, and 
^tle^ by teachers f6r and withsp^ficchUdreii. ^ ^ 

We argue ad Ififlnliym that t^hers do not know how to te^h 
riding or, that if th^ Icnow, they do not work at it hard enough or, that 
t»ehing reading is too importMt to be left to teachers. But to a£t on the 
basis of such rhefoHc, even if it contains ah element of trulh, is to turn 
the probtffii over to adininlstratoi^, i^slato^ or ^enlts, while simulta* 
liMUsly reducing t^htis' utm of r^ponsibility .to it'. It is difficult for 
me to see this j^o^dure a prelmed solution^r for that matter, any 
. solution over My perioNd of time/ On the surface, it is an Mticing solu^ 
tJoUp app^ng to be innnitely mier thu the altmative^a Idng^tenn, 
well-supportei effort to assist teachm to employ not the ^t mtthod, 
when there is nont, but a variety of technique jwed to the nature of 
both the reading proem and I^rom.' 

A large part of pr^nt^ay education^, malaise stems from Ii^slative 
int^rv^tibn in the specific of classrMm jiutructlon/Irotyi^ 
period when teacher accountability hiyi 11^ a watchword, much dt the 
authority teachers require if th^ ve to be held r^ponsible and 
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a^ountabli tm bwi written insteadMnto state education codei. Hill 
found do^ni of ^ampto of Instrudlond mandate and ratraints in the 
Califomia code* He then prepafed a t^t of what the c^e sp^fi^ and 
admlnisttred it to l^islators, ichOTl board members, su^rimendents 
and teachffs In the state. Only the superintendenU scortd passing marks; 
both Jegislaiors and teachers flonked at a very low leveL^ In actuaiity, 
then, much of thte l^islatsve dabbling In leaching affects nothing and 
teachers, in i^orance of instructional requirements, are more fret than 
they think. ^ 

HQtmMm, the aura of control over classrooms being exercised Jh re* 
mote pl^^ IS r^ in lU effects. One surprtsing concomitant U the Inclu- 
rsion^ of currlciUar matters on cotlecttve bargaining agendas, Power is 
muster^ to fight powefrwhat should bej^ro as purely substaniiye be - 
Mm^ almost purely politic. Teachers who demand that specific curr ic* 
ular patierns ^d instructional procrtur^ be written Into collective bar- 
inning jgrwnents are as guilty of ratricting the fr^doms of their Indi: 
vjdual coll^ues as are leflslators whoj^rite mlm ptrtalning to class- 
room ihstrucilon* If the unhappy day ever arrivi^ when most of the what 
and how of teaching and learning Is writtf n Into state education cod^ 
imd bar^ning ap^^ementi, we shotild pw up any pretensions and pro- 
tesutloni about t^ching being* a profusion* And the riding problem, 
will sliU be a problem. 



School^Comoiaaily Inttractioo 

>Iany'politicakissu^ surrounding curriculum reform arise out of the 
intemctions Hitween schools and communities. The most important issue 
is not whether the community should have a volet In the program of Its 
schools tut, rather, the defmitlon of community. For several decade, 
the concept of community has ^ome IncreMingly pvwhial; my neigh- 
borhood and my community often are synonpfious** Translated into td- 
ucatlon, such a conctpt impli^ citiien inltr^t in schooling extending 

dnlyio**mykhooLV . 

there are many ^liivt asptets in this trend. Every schwl of noted 
a^omplbbrntnts has e^oyed strong community idenftin^tion and sup^ 
port/Qood^hoob rad cental goodmU go tog 

The ^int Is that int^M in edu^tidn begliming and ending with the 
nti^borho^ school ^ ^ochial and impU^^l the built-in dangm of 
parochialtom* Carntd to extremt* it mMU that lo^ Mhdoi councils or 
other bodi^^^ the school princl^, approve the appointment of 
teachifs, deterniine what Island is not t^u^t ud imp^ r^tmnts on 
t^hing practice. The pr^^ runs the gamut from tndlw, non* 
producUve bickering to Uttlttotoanc^ for oounte^ 

SchdoUng strv^ notonly to prmrve certain Mdltlons but also to crt* 
ate new p^sibUito and c^ the fap Ntw^ ejcp^tttloitf and prwnt 
l^tits, TUs principW suM^t^ the i^irability of some productive ten* 
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son between prof^^nal^f ^hn!aU eoiiiida^tions and conventional wis^ 
dom in whieh fundtd knowledgt incrtasingly pr^alls over lo^ myths ^ 
and custon^ in flnaUng d^stons. To the degree that i^al views are ab^ . 
normally ^ochial, md control over the school is peai, this d^ired len- 
don rvtly eidsu. Forwvd^looking reform of the curriculum is yirtuiUly 
top^dble» The chancy of children and youth being broadly educated 
for a i^mmic role in the nationp let done in an interdependent world« 
become slim. 

The best education^ of feme to offset the continuing dangers of exc^« 
sive parochialism' U vigorous debate over ^ucational goals and broad- 
based curricular pllnning taking plai^ in the sodetal domain. Whereas 
lepslitive md bMrd intenrention in instruction can be harmful, siate 
sp^n^tlon of brMd ^umiond goals for ^ools Is n^mary. Indeed, 
this control is the constitutional prer^ative and r^ponsibility of the 
stat^/ People tend to seek out and ^ther together in small communiti^ 
'those ih^ pffcdve ig be of thdr "own kind/' The couns hgve had to 
' remedy ^me of the r^ultlng Inequaliti^ In^educational opportuniiy. 
Even some siafes have b^ too par^hial in fiich matters, ne^siiailng 
that thejf laws be overridden through decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United Stat^. Dl^ogue about the aims of education and the goals of 
^hooling n^ds to be nationwide and continuing. 

When they take seriobsly the, task of setting yie sodo^^Iitl^ goafs 
for ^ucaiion and $chooUng« consulting brMdIy in the procra, state leg^ 
biatur^ usually come up ^th a comprehensive Hst, even when setting 
theimelv^thetask of deflning basic,^u^ttori« Most, perha^ all,vStai^ 
endorse the four sets of goals that have evolved in this county from the 
seventeenth lb; the twentieth century: academic (the three R*s and 
' b^ondK yoc^^lialf social and ^viCt and pmonaK 'Continuingi viger^ 
oQs articulation of th^e is at on^.the b^t offense and the b^t defense 
foroffsettingthefifdf morf^ of e^cMive community parochial! * 

Just as there must be countervailing elements in the schMl^mmunity 
relationship in order to offset par^hialism^ there must similarly N 
countervailing elements from domain to domain within the edu^tional 
system to assure curricular reform. But the curricular organisation of 
ttate departments of educatibn tends to iup^it and sustuni rather than 
countervail, the curricular putipis of secondary schools. TKey« tM, are 
prgami^ into departmeius Md sp^aliz^ fiefdon^t ^ch of which fos* 
im acti^ty in its own mrrictdtun but rvtly aorois fields or m new on^. 
A cmtive chief state school officer wMng reform of any s^ment of the 
systemt such as the Junior or f^nlof high school, fr^uently must Work 
aroundi not withi the depanments of hb or her own office. lUiave no 
wor^ of ^sdom to offer with ri^pect to circumventing th^ reefs of in^ 
temal structure. Each chief state school officer must haye^hem all well 
chan^ to remain eftetivewi - ^ ^ 

One of the most important contributions to curriculum reform any 
statie sug^nteiident might make today is to get his or her curriculum di* 
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personnel lo tlunk KcnuuMy moul Uu turc and shapu ui aitcf na^ 
nvc Cknnprehensivc. scccindary ^schuol cufricuta, Thcsi! wuuki noi be 
niandaiuii but wouid be nficiriHi as lUusuauve, f^xcniplriry nuvilwls of 
^choul curncula designed io rullill (he broad array of acideniic, Viica- 
nnnaL Hocia! and personai gards lo which suites nru or shciuld be cuni' = 
niitlcd. And su^h sinujhiicd curricuhi ^voulu *?crvi^ io n ud local school 
councd?* ihai Uicsr sohooh hau; a icsponsibduy lo cdii^M: d]Mti:n and 
yuuch huyund tiui vjcMdincs ut Uicii o\^n backyaid^i anu thcii t>vaikiad^ul 
people 

WhoSelec!>.forChildrim? 

lotm arises niu i>! ihc qu«^^tion: ''Who scInxin a ciiild\ ^jLhicanonal pro^ 
gram uiit oi tli^ optigns vivadable?*' In »H!c;.t. :utcf Ihc prucc^-iO dc^ 
scribed cjrlicr lia^c worked iheir way, ^^ho duvidi^^^ ow ihc ulUmaic choice 
01 a audi:nrs curriculum? Ihc conveniiona! anil rafcly challenged an- 
V. CI ■^parcnr ^ i n^/ ::h;iiit:ngc luparcnt.u auiaoTuy rci^iudui^: ^- ;i:U', 
ucatinn of children luis canlorcd alrnohi exclusively on wheiher p;\tm\s 
arc ruqutred !Djcnd ihcir olfHpring lo schnolH. And their choiceH hisvc 
been iiiiuted, u^uaiiy, tu U^e local public school uf a pnva!^ -ciiuoL 

Su longsiH the choice?, are limued, llie queHiion of who choasts is ot 
innifed inipoMancc, Bui ihcchtiicas hase bmn e^^panding over ihe years, 
wjf h resp^cr bofh m schook and to prograrns with^rt ^chnnls. In the case 
oi deycgfegauon, the courts freqtiently have provided the degrees of free- 
dorn, making ii j?o?^sibIe for minority children to go to ihe locnJ schaol 
they once had to pass by and aliernately, requirifiR some children \o be 
^biis^sed past hchuoh they dhce attended. Inside the schools, the rol^ oi 
ctnin'^clors in making decisions hm increased ^vjth the proii^r^Mion m 
course offerings and the re<*uliing complexity of dioiee. In general, Mu- 
4mi^ have acquired more cqntrol over tlicir opiiom as ihcy prx3gre»scd 
through the Hysiern. Nonerhete^^, in the rhetoric of seh0D!ing» the parent 
!^ che cheri!. Thi^ concepi will he incrija^ihRly dmlknm^ in the years 
aheadv ^ ' p 

Public Law 92- 142 on education of the handicapped— heralded n& a 
bill of fights for the handicapp^— portends spme of what lies ahead. It 
challengc'i schools and parents to agree on needed *'iiiaSnsircarning'* rc^ 
quifemenB geared to individual need; Failure of eifh^r school or parent 
10 Jivc up to agreemenu madu can and will be a mauer for judidal iuiga' 
fion. The authorityof both schoo! anu , arent for iheeducaUdn of chih 
drcn b chaHenged. ' 

Thi^ proposition raises questions to the range of ahcrniiiives required 
and desired, equality of access to available alternatives, and boih auihor- 
ity and accountabilify regarding choice among alternarives. Much of the 
rhetoric of aliernative schb^lihg. especially magnet schools, has cmpha' 
si^ed both Treedom of ehoice and qualiiS' of educational of fering. Mario 
Fantini coiiccives ^'schools of choice,** illusiraiirig the conceps with the 



choice anu>ng lv<jl j^nsi^Un.' .wiUonu But Utv /inaia^'V luMn vfx. In 
7|m!C of Uic cKiffii', nwidc by \lw riiajoi Oil C;JfnpjfUy4, ihc iMoi\:a hs-i-:^v\:t: 
iUu* iH moilM of them mof-;^ ^iv^nuu^ ihan fundvirnu'uiAl H *hr 
choice^ ^^iin .miung air, ^af^?, -^oUi l^>^cflc^ jnd ^ciMjlHUh the 

The ptabkm 'AHh alit^niaiivc ^chcoh n u.m rrnikin^ ihc imwm i^^v 

iipitaiH suijh lafcf adffti>Mun to cni|q?c Of nrote^sK)ri(*l iCfmol. Some 
Jkh>1 Hysicnni havc^ tH'tn rTiaMn^ mrtciiifiJ wkiirnn 3N)u! /iltcinuuv^^ 

wau^g uiuij chcicc ui ,1X1 ajuuuaHi; N-iio-ol r^-dru'ua las ^xi^^t^^l ^rduc/Huin 
?hr cjfif fcr !fi:i! Ou^ calliigc of hj^ vhni::c r^/|ected his apphcinnn'- Oi , 
mi0n a ^tuU^nt bnng suit nmm^ i\w> mhool di^irivi hcouA- m hn i/yi-tM 

fe^!^ iot ^f^dmtuml The facr fii^s ihtt^t puma^ncm ^fe finw Nnu 
^ptii^U our ptKniaus ihc ^ludcnl wuii ilic^p^^iuc ^.nivna nv;cuN lur at^ 
t^:f mHiint? Hie (^^i^nr of defkiencivi. '^If ^^ou nir^ going id hold mv ac^ 
co^infabic/* the lidcn! mtft^i well <;iy, *nhi:n you niu^? ^iS:;ure mtr access 
ta ih<: re^oufccs rcquifed mak^ me proncient It you do not pfovide 
them, then I shall hold you iiccoBntabk-'' 

ite uUimaitf m ahefnaiivch \^ XM vouchtri plan— or so go ihe claims. 
The oplioniv aciually availabk to iiudmi depend on ihc mnovm^c 
behavior of iho^c running schboU, and ihz variety of non'tradiitDna! ed^ 
ucaimnal pto^M% appfovcil for choice, Bui ihc must cfitkal qutfi^Uan 
t%r '^'^A^ho ^e?^ to -^p^nd the vouchefn.>he r^r^nt or Fhechiici^'* 

Td ihe dsgfcii thru scaty^ mi ^my %pmiitc Mta^mtai ouicomu^ for suj^ 
d^nu* y*cn if only for liuainiuir comi^lijnvks Co by au*iin«i^. cJuc^UMa 
is d^fintfd for ih^ niudenr and tml choke is fcsirictcd. Thw fi^quirc^ 
tmnu tmit^m innovaiion and reduce variabilSiy, whaiavcr ihe fhciofic 
pf differences claimed by compiling ^ducaiiOTO! progfams. Furihtfr , fK)^ 
lificaL mara! and icp) respon^ibiiity for iSs^urmg the appDnunity to 
achieve ihc^ iiandards movas lownid i\m kpsiaiuu. the mtu board of 
educatian and ihe chief suite school officuf , 

To the extent that %im% m broad goah and genaral guidylmes for 
achieving them, inofal responsibihty tor ^ucationai choice and auam- 
men! rends lo movtf lovvard ih^ individual. Ded^ioru rmi with parent arid 
siudent. The ^taie slaps m loaMitreequaluy of acc^%s and equity in ircat- 
mcnt but does not become sufrog^te for the child. The rofu b^^ 

corner one of raising iispiriitions. providing iilu.strauvc modeh for the at- 
tammeni of the^e^aKpif;iiion^ arid tncouragmg qualiiy p^ttommc^ on 
the part of accredited insiiiuiidn^e The maiagc is thai mdividuah have 
both the legal and poUwnl rmhf to cduc^ition and the mofa! ^pan^ibi)^ 
iiy to ^^tffcistf It. 

The sriHwcr, then, lo the queHtiDn of svho chooses a student's curftc^ 
tilum is '^^tudent^/^ The young rcf^uirc' ?i $fmi deal ^f guidanci*, but 



'^irc-i af c nnc rhc inHiuunon in vnuiaUy !ro**en Nolhiri^ ic^% the ap^ 
plNiJiUvin n^ a iin^ uircri irnm an L::^icfn:jl sourci: is. likely in unlrcy/e i! : 

2. Ihe moTj; ^cachet b^jh^nJuf in ihc chu^rfKun corri;4ponds io defiui ; 
dirccuv*;^ irom abuvc, sucn as lui;!sltii!vc of adniiriis^taUve ducfcts, tiie 
pmncr inMruuuon h UMy lo bc-tluu i^, Ihc ic%s it \vi|! haiiHly suinul 
r^tmaplis at iQiitnmg, ^r^^cctnWy thnnc derived from ?cnowkdgir of mh- 
viduril difference^ among mtdmi^. Thtrre ts likely lo he, ihcn. an iriviffsu 
iclanutisinp byiv.ccn ihc quannfy ot detailed icginMuan on insifucuonnt ^ 
m:in^*t^ and Hic qiwdifv of lo^irninj^ onpnrtunirteH experienced by ^ly- 

3. Sunilad) , ihc mote ih^ grgani^cd igaching profc:>ston ^pcdfk^ curric 
ulaf and inHjrucUonal requirements for ihc school whvftf its nicmbcfs 
icach, thir k^s cfcanve and innovauvc t^a^hers ar^ likely h a. There is 
m inverse reiatianship bt^twc^en the quanusy of ^pecilic cplkciivc bar- 
gaming .jgrccntcnfs an curficular niaucr s and ihc degree m which teoclv 
mg appfoacheH prore^ionaUiaius^ 

4. The mom csdumdy par^hial the determination of curricular ends 
and mean^ ac i\m loca! Hchool-communiiy level, ihe less Hkely thai rhe 
^chm^j'ii pfogfam will provide adeqtiaiely for individual muktn fulfiiU 
meni'anU panicipation in a giobal soeiciy. 

5. There is bullion philosophical incompahbiiity beiween spccinc, de^ 
failed requircmeni^ for gradu^uion and curricular aliernativeii and r^^ 
fornu This fiiiuaUon not the case, however, when fequirements for 
gradiiiifion are ^haiply disUnguishcd from requiremenls for ceriification 
Of licencing. If what we want in our sociciy is more educationa! reform 
and, ni the ^ame time; considerable assurance thai persons will possess 
the minimum campetencies for given tasks or jobs, we should move from 
precise, behavioral specification of graduation requirements to precise 
definiiion of licensing rcquiremenis. 



ihcy make n niuiions and inJivitiuais ac^dunnibli- lot cuuCiHiuna! puf' 
lOiinanCi! j^cai lo Hpccihc. niandafcvl wntcfia, flu ies^ indcpcfulgiu indi^ 
viUuaK arc li^^cty to b<:cunig in pufsuirig cducaiiorial optiuiH. iraiucalhs 
ihc niiuc Uie sia!?* holds thir uidn tdviuKijUijuuntBhic for achieving t?uuu^ 
nniiuiaitd cnitifta at accouniabihiy. [ht: ninre the siary will bi? held cic- 
wouniabic by individuah not only tot specif ym^ fhc ^lepn to hu lakcn 
along Ihc road to sucms al^o fof success 

1. rifially, [he hevily path chiifacti^f orcurriuuhini decisions docs not 

cuiHrar > , the gfownig icndcncy oi ^diicaiurs to be cauiiht up m ihe huady 
siuii 0\ poisms h:is bucn ;u:rumpnnit:d by a cieciinc in protChSionah^ni, lo 
ihc ikuinu'nt ui curnculuni plan»)ing.^' Auenuon lo the sub^aniive is 
i\v; Hilcrum in ihc iUKjo-^polincnl procc^.s this hjlancc pom. fequires the 
siHCaincci aticniiun ui profuHMOJtals i\ we ;jFC w hmc sound, pfogrc^^slvt: 
ctif riculiHit f cforni , 
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